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1948 DIRECTORY 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


1515 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE NORTHWEST 


WASHINGTON 5, D. C 


This directory gives biographical data 
and fields of interest for the Fellows and 
Associates of the American Psychologi- 
cal Association. Membership lists for 
the Divisions of the Association, the by- 
laws, a list of past officers and meeting 
places, and a geographical and institu- 
tional index of members are included. 
The directory is edited by Helen M. 
Wolfle of the Association staff. 


According to present plans of the As- 
sociation, another directory including 
biographical data will not be published 
until 1951. The interim issues will con- 
tain the names of the members, their 
addresses, and their present positions. 


438 pages $3.00 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL 
INDEX 


The Psychological Index is a bibliog- | 
raphy of psychological literature which | 
was published annually for the Ameri- : 
can Psychological Association from 
1895 to 1936. Thirty-one of the forty- 
twovolumes are still available. Eleven 
are out-of-print. The remaining issues 
are priced at $2.00 per volume, and 
sold in sets or separately. Ten per 
cent discount is given on orders over 
fifty dollars. 


Ten sets of all available issues have 
been sold to individuals and libraries 
during 1948. According to the inven- 
tory of December 31, 1948, there are 
from 8 to 412 copies of the remaining 
31 issues. 


American Psychological Association 


1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Attention is invited to Entry No. 3522, which lists 
for the first time the Psychological service center 
bulletin. This new journal which is to be published 
at irregular intervals throughout the year is to con- 
tain “articles describing important new diagnostic 
devices or clinical procedures and news of general 
interest to psychological service centers.” 


Attention is invited to a new journal, Motor skills 
research exchange, edited by Robert B. Ammons, 
Tulane U., New Orleans. Vol. 1, No. 1, of this quar- 
terly, $1 per year, appeared in March 1949, 


GENERAL 


3488. Webster, Peter Dow. (Northfield, Vt.) 
Arrested individuation or the problem of Joseph K. 
and Hamlet. Amer. Imago, 1948, 5, 225-245.— 
“Joseph K., passive victim of his own ignorance, is 
Franz Kafka’s projection of his own arrested indi- 
viduation and modern man’s dilemma, and a proto- 
type of what more and more men will become as the 
ego advances and loses contact with the uncon- 
scious."’ This disturbing allegory ‘‘is for our age what 
Hamlet was for the Elizabethans.’"’ In each, the will 
was paralyzed by the illusion of its own sovereignity. 
Each was broken by his failure to discover the nature 
of his guilt. Each ‘willed his own death by reason 
of his ignorance of the positive obligation to free his 
ego of the former fixations, and resolve the anxiety or 
guilt complex by deepening his consciousness through 
a redeeming symbol of greater possibilities.’’ The 
Joseph K’s of the modern world and the Hamlets of 
the past centuries “project unwittingly the confusion 
and disorder of a psyche in which the process of in- 
dividuation has been arrested, and they die without 
either Socratic or Christian self knowledge.’”’— 
W. A. Varvel. 


TuHEeory & SYSTEMS 


3489. Birnbaum, Ferdinand. Anlage und Umwelt, 
nur gesehen vom Standpunkt des Erziehungsbe- 
raters. (Constitution and environment, from the 
point of view of the educational advisor.) Int. Z. 
Indiv.-Psychol., 1948, 17, 20-24.—Current knowledge 
is insufficient for a theoretical solution of the problem 
of environment versus constitution. To master an 
educational problem, an understanding of the im- 
mediate environment may be sufficient, although a 
detailed study of the environmental background 
may be needed, The differences in siblings with the 
same background may be due to subtle differences in 
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parental attitudes, but in addition siblings subjec- 
tively experience their positions in the family vari- 
ously. Constitution colors the reactions to the en- 
vironment. From the very beginning the child must 
deal with both his endowment and his environment, 
inevitably forming a reaction pattern. Constitu- 
tional endowment should be recognized in order to 
guide development along the most propitious chan- 
nels. It is educationally most important to lead the 
individual to gain insight into his constitution, en- 
vironment and reaction pattern.—C. 7. Bever. 


3490. Birnbaum, Ferdinand. Der Sinn der Welt. 
(The meaning of the universe.) Int. Z. Indiv.-Psy- 
chol., 1948, 17, 51-56.—This metaphysical dialectic 
leads to the conclusion that the meaning of the uni- 
verse lies in the symbolization of God’s love, both 
through inanimate objects and man’s emulation of it. 
Man’s existence gains in meaning only inasmuch as 
it expresses this love by conscious ethical action.-— 


C. T. Bever. 


3491. Birnbaum, Ferdinand. Wertpaedagogik und 
Individualpsychologie. (Value-pedagogy and indi- 
vidual psychology.) Int. Z. Indiv.-Psychol., 1948, 
17, 25-31.—At a time when an all-pervasive relativ- 
ism has been countered by demands for absolute 
standards, individual psychology aims to harmonize 
these opposing points of view. It does not assume to 
make value judgments but concentrates on the 
processes by which ethical attitudes are formed. 
Value-pedagogy assumes children to be passive re- 
cipients to whom values must be communicated, 
while individual psychologists believe that children 
meet new values with prior attitudes. Taking these 
into account, individual psychology enables the 
child to reach for and integrate new and higher 
values. True values have been replaced by false 
ones with oppressive frequency, and individual 
psychology aims to help people free themselves from 
these false values.—C. T. Bever. 

3492. Morf, Gustave. Eléments de psychologie. 
(Elements of psychology.) Geneva: Editions du 
Mont-Blanc, 1945. 199 p.—A system of dynamic 
psychology is formulated which in terms of tension 
and release, anticipation and realization, would not 
only bridge the gap between the physical and psychic 
world but explain such psychic phenomena as mem- 
ory, sensation, perception, idea, intuition, feelings, 
thought, will, intelligence, character, neurosis, relig- 
ion, and the rhythm of the psychic life. The prin- 
ciple pars pro toto which resembles the cue-reduction 
concept of redintegrationism is given a psychody- 
namic interpretation in terms of economy of psychic 
energy and serves strikingly to explain the formation 
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of symbols and the formation of concepts.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

3493. Rosenzweig, Saul. The systematic intent of 
clinical psychology. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1949, 
44, 3-6.—Historically, there has been little relation 
between theoretical and clinical psychology, for the 
latter could not easily be based upon academic psy- 
chology which neglected the problem of the whole 
individual. There has been much concern lest the 
current expansion of clinical psychology result in 
neglect of traditional psychology and basic research. 
On the contrary, it may shift the center of gravity in 
psychology toward concern with understanding the 
individual rather than study of segmented mecha- 
nisms of a hypothetical average man. Personality 
theory will be central in this reorientation, with 
emphasis on integrating social, abnormal, and clinical 
problems.—C. M. Harsh. 

3494. Welch, Livingston. (Hunter Coll., New 
York.) An integration of some fundamental prin- 
ciples of modern behaviorism and Gestalt psychol- 
ogy. J. gen. Psychol., 1948, 39, 175-190.—Gestalt 
attacks on behaviorism may apply to Watson but not 
to modern behaviorists, like Hull. Even in 1947, 
Kohler devotes one-third of his book to attacking 
Watson. Behaviorism is not a cult although the 
Gestalt psychologists might be considered to be 
more interested in “maintaining a cult than in seek- 
ing psychological truths.” Actually, there is con- 
siderable agreement in basic principles between 
modern behaviorists and current Gestalt psychology. 
Both of them regard behavior as the interaction of a 
complex organism with a complex environment which 
exerts its influence through stimulus patterns of 
stimuli, brain trace configurations, and both agree 
essentially in their interpretations of emotion, prob- 
lem solving, motivation, and other primary processes. 
The writer analyzes a number of such basic processes 
and states his suggestions in terms he considers non- 
repugnant to supporters of either Hull or Kohler.— 
B. R. Bugelski. 


[See also abstracts 3650, 3892. | 


Metuops & APPARATUS 


3495. Angoff, William H. (Special Devices Center, 
Port Washington, N. Y.) An empirical approach to 
a problem of psychophysical scaling. J. appl. Psy- 
chol., 1949, 33, 59-68.—A method is presented for the 
scaling of jobs so that new items may be inserted and 
placed in their proper positions in a scale that has 
already been set up and found to be satisfactory, 
thereby eliminating the necessity of rescaling all 
items. The procedure, results, and statistical ex- 
planations are included.—C. G. Browne. 

3496. [Anon.] Electricalinterval timer. IJndustr. 
Equipm. News, 1948, 16(5), 92.—Operation is from 
the discharge of a timing capacitator in the grid 
circuit of a vacuum tube. The range is of .05 to 240 
sec. The variation in operating accuracy is within 
2%. It can be connected by the user for interval 
timing, delayed-action operation, automatic repeat 
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Source: Photoswitch 


cycling, and poeramaning. pomese¢ Hote 
ambridge 42, ass.— 


Inc., 75-79 Broadway, 
(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 
3497. [Anon.] Electronicrelay. Industr. Equipm. 
News, 1948, 16(6), 18.—The relay can be used for 
build-up of minute dc. voltages. It provides a full 
output range to 5 milliamperes on a 2 microampere 
input change, as from a thermocouple, a photocell, 
an ionization gage, or a resistance-bridge unbalance. 
Input setting ranges from 0 to 300 microamperes 
with input resistance at 150 ohms. Output is .5-5 
milliamperes with a 5,000-ohm load. Source: Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore Inc., 1948 Kossuth St., 
Bridgeport 2, Conn.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 


3498. Corsini, Raymond J. The pin prick method 
of secret balloting. /. appl. Psychol., 1948, 32, 641. 
—Prepare the ordinary type of question sheet, but 
instead of using pencils, use straight pins or tooth- 
picks for marking where fear of disclosure or be- 
trayal of authorship by identification of check marks 
is feared by the respondents. Directions tell sub- 
jects to punch one hole for a “‘yes” and 2 holes for 
“no,” or deviations from this procedure may be made 
which are appropriate to the type of question being 
used.—C. G. Browne. 

3499. Glixman, Alfred. (U. Mississippi, Uni- 
versity.) An analysis of the use of the interruption- 
technique in experimental studies of “repression.” 
Psychol. Bull., 1948, 45, 491-506.—A detailed 
analysis is made of the methods and findings of 3 
experiments employing the interruption-technique. 
The studies dealt with are by Rosenzweig, Alper, 
and Glixman.—S. Ross. 

3500. Hamaker, H.C. (Laboratorium voor Weten- 
schappelijk Onderzoek der N.V. Philips’ Gloeilampen- 
fabrieken, Eindhoven, Netherlands.) A simple tech- 
nique for producing random sampling numbers. 
Proc. Kon. Ned. Akad. v. Wet., 1949, 52, 145-150.— 
A simple dice-throwing technique for producing 
random sampling numbers is described, together with 
the results of tests applied to prove the randomness 
of the procedure.—R. W. Burnham. 

3501. Hammond, Kenneth R. (U. Colorado, 
Boulder.) Subject and object sampling—a note. 
Psychol. Bull., 1948, 45, 530-533.—The purpose of 
this note was to “‘illustrate the practical and the- 
oretical disadvantages which stem from what Brun- 
swik calls the ‘traditional double standard’ of repre- 
sentativeness in psychological experiments.’’—S. 
Ross. 

3502. Kherumian, R. Technique de la morphol- 
ogie cranio-faciale. (Technique of cranio-facial 
morphology.) Sem. Hép. Paris, 1948, 24, 383-389. 
—A number of objective procedures in the cranio- 
facial morphology of the living are set forth. Uni- 
form terminology is recommended.—F. C. Sumner. 


3503. Kherumian, R., & Allary,O. Technique de 
la morphologie corporelle. (Technique of body 
morphology.) Sem. Hép. Paris, 1948, 24, 389-393. 
—Essential principles of body morphology of the 
living (neck, shoulders, thorax, the female breasts, 
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contour of back, contours of abdomen, the extremi- 
ties, the pilosity and its distribution) are set forth 
with illustrations with a view to objective and 
statistically valid typology.—F. C. Sumner. 

3504. Lacey, Oliver L., & Siegel, Paul S. (U. 
Alabama, Tuscaloosa.) An analysis of the unit of 
measurement of the galvanic skin response. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1949, 39, 122-127.—‘‘The palmar skin re- 
sistance levels and galvanic skin responses of 92 
male Ss were determined in an effort to discover 
which of several possible units for specifying the 
GSR might be appropriate. The units investigated 
were change in resistance, change in conductance, 
per cent change in resistance, per cent change in 
conductance, change in log resistance, change in log 
conductance, log change in resistance, and a loga- 
rithmic unit suggested by Haggard. The units were 
tested for acceptability by two criteria: 1. Inde- 
pendence—In order that GSR’s obtained from Ss 
differing in basal level may be validly compared, the 
GSR scores must be independent of basal level. 
2. Normality—In order that data may be amenable 
to ordinary statistical treatment the GSR scores 
must not violate the assumption of normality in the 
parent population. The results obtained indicate 
that only change in conductance and log change in 
conductance are acceptable in terms of these two 
criteria. In view of the greater ease of computation 
of change in conductance this measure is recom- 
mended as the appropriate and convenient unit for 
specification of the GSR.’’—R. B. Ammons. 


3505. Lang, J. J., & Allary, O. Méthodes d’in- 
vestigation clinique de la ——_ tissulaire ; la 
peau et le tissu sous-cutané, les muscles et les os. 
(Methods of clinical investigation of tissue-morphol- 
ogy; the skin and subcutaneous tissue, the muscles 
and bones.) Sem, Hép. Paris, 1948, 24, 393-401. 
—Certain objective, measurable criteria of tissue 
morphology and a simple notation of the subjective 
appreciations associated therewith are given as for 
example with regard to the skin: degree of surface 
tension; softness; temperature; humidity; seborrhea; 
density; elasticity; epidermal ridges; etc. The same 
is done with fingernails, joints, muscles, bones, teeth, 
tongue, palate.— F. C. Sumner. 


3506. Tisserand, M. Appréciation de la colora- 
tion des teguments et de leurs annexes. (Estimation 
of the coloration of the teguments and of their ap- 
pendages.) Sem. Hép. Paris., 1948, 24, 401-404.— 
Different methods of estimation of the coloration of 
the teguments and their appendages, which have 
been used up to now, are set forth. A battery of 
scales for the estimation of the color of skin, of 
fingernails, of lips and mucous membranes, of teeth, 
is given.— F, C. Sumner. 

3507. Vallois, H. V. (Ecole des Hautes Etudes, 
Paris.) Technique og Rg (Anthropo- 
metric technique.) Sem. Hép. Paris, 1948, 24, 374- 
383.—Here are discussed in detail the instruments, 
the general recommendations as to their use, and the 
methods of measuring (1) the whole body and trunk 
(standing and sitting height, measurements of trunk, 
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its height, its transverse and sagittal widths, its 
perimeter); (2) measurements of upper limbs; (3) 
measurements of the lower limbs; (4) measurements 
of the head; (5) relative dimensions and indices. 
The techniques of measuring the body and its 
segments set forth here are those taught at the 
Laboratory of Anthropology of the Ecole des Hautes 

tudes and are in conformity with the directives of 
the International Committee for the Standardization 
of Anthropometric Technique.— F. C. Sumner. 


3508. Whittier, J. R. Graphic ession of 
cinematographic records of animal dyskinesia. J. 
comp. Neurol., 1948, 89, 1-20.—Here is presented a 
method for graphic representation of abnormal 
motility in laboratory animals by means of measure- 
ments of joint angles or point deviations taken from 
motion pictures. Normal and abnormal motility in 
space and time are conveniently and accurately 
described. With data from 6 cases the author shows 
that the method affords a useful basis for comparing 
the effects of similar brain lesions on movements in 
laboratory animals. Also, he illustrates its use in 
charting temporal relations of abnormal movements 
occurring together or in close succession in a given 
animal. This method will be of use to students of 
animal psychology in their studies of the effects of 
electroshock as well as brain lesions.—C. P. Stone. 


[See also abstract 3614. | 


NEw TEsTs 


3509. Halstead, Ward C., & Wepman, Joseph M. 
(U. Chicago, Ill.) The Halstead-Wepman Aphasia 
Screening Test. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 14, 
9-15.—A series of stimulus figures are presented on a 
test board and the patient is requested to respond 
to the figure in various ways according to the instruc- 
tions provided. The sequence avoids wherever possi- 
ble testing of overlapping functions; is intended to 
elicit the agnosias, apraxias, anomias, dysarthrias, 
and paraphasias. 3 illustrative histories are pre- 
sented and it is suggested that this screening test is 
useful as a means of rapidly establishing a pre- 
liminary diagnosis.—M. F. Palmer. 


3510. Kline, Milton. (1315 Carroll St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.) A short form sentence projection tech- 
nique. J. gen. Psychol., 1948, 39, 273-287.—A 
projective device utilizing 10 incomplete sentences 
which the subject is to finish is described. Subjects 
who were screened by vocational counselors and 
psychologists prior to the test as needing further 
study were also identified by the test with consider- 
able efficiency. Responses are classified in terms of 
10 categories such as self-analysis, social adjustment, 
etc. It is concluded that the test is an easily classi- 
fiable screening device which throws light on emo- 
tional adjustment, goals, and vocational needs.— 
B. R. Bugelski. 


3511. Shoben, Edward J., Jr. The assessment 
of parental attitudes in relation to child adjustment. 
Genet. Psychol. Menogr., 1949, 39, 101-148.—After 
“combing” the literature on parent-child relation- 
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ships, the author developed 148 items which ap- 
peared fruitful in differentiating the attitudes of 
parents of problem children from those of parents of 
non-problem children. These items were adminis- 
tered to 50 mothers of problem children (defined as 
juvenile offenders, clinical cases, or complained 
about by mothers as being problems) and 50 mothers 
of non-problem children (defined as not meeting any 
of the 3 criteria mentioned above). The 85 items 
that differentiated the 2 groups of mothers at the 
5% level of confidence on the chi-square test were 
retained in the final scale. The sub-scales, Domin- 
ant, Possessive, Ignoring, and Miscellaneous, were 
developed on the basis of a classification by 5 
sophisticated judges. The validity coefficients ob- 
tained when the revised scales were administered to 
a new population of 20 mothers of problem and 20 
mothers of non-problem children ranged from .623 
to .721 on the sub-scales (.769 on the total scale). 
Reliability coefficients for the sub-scales, as deter- 
mined by the split-half method, ranged from .84 to 
.91 (.95 for total scale). The 148 items originally 
developed are presented in the appendix. 36 refer- 
ences.—G. G. Thompson. 

3512. Xydias, N. Un test de criblage de con- 
naissances en mathématigues. (A screening achieve- 
ment test in mathematics.) Travail hum., 1948, 11, 
94-100.—A short (12 min.) objective achievement 
test consisting of 60 items was devised for differenti- 
ating the mathematical skills of industrial applicants. 
The item-test correlations were moderately high 
(rse 2 .70) indicating that the test items were rela- 
The reliability was satisfactory 


tively homogeneous. 

(r = .89). The mean scores differentiated rather 
clearly the various occupational and _ scholastic 
levels (manual workers, 4.9; specialized workers, 
7.6; qualified employees, 12.6; technical personnel, 
14.8).—J. Brogek. 


[See also abstracts 3914, 3916. ] 


STATISTICS 


3513. Bonnardel, R. (Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes, Paris.) Fiche pour le calcul du coefficient de 
correlation de Pearson. (A form for calculating 
Pearsonian coefficient of correlation). Travail hum., 
1948, 11, 109-115.—The essential point is an in- 
direct calculation of the cross-products of the devi- 
ations from the assumed means of the 2 distribu- 
tions.—J. Broek. 

3514. Faverge, J.-M. Les techniques de l’ex- 
périmentation dans I’étude du travail. (Techniques 
of experimentation in the study of work). Travail 
hum., 1948, 11, 164-174.—Elementary description 
of the analysis of variance, written in order to draw 
the attention of research workers to the methods 
developed by R. A. Fisher. Experimental designs 
for validating a test battery, for a time study and 
a motion study were presented.—J. Broek. 

3515. Kimball, Bradford F. An approximation to 
the sampling variance of an estimated maximum 
value of given frequency based on fit of doubly 
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exponential distribution of maximum values. Ann. 
math. Statist., 1949, 20, 110-113.—A method of 
estimating the sampling variance for a sample of n 
maximum values is developed. ‘‘What the problem 
calls for is the determination of the positions of 
curves g (u,a) and g (u,a) such that the integral of 
the pdf of the estimation functions over all sample 
values (@,a) which lie between these two curves is 
equal to the confidence level. Further considera- 
tions of this being the shortest interval g — g, also 
come into play. As so often happens in research, 
the previous analysis, although not giving the final 
answer, Suggests the next step. If we change our 
panees to g = g(u,a) = u + yo/a, a’ = a and 
are able to carry through the inverse of the maximum 
likelihood solution for fitting of (1) to m sample 
values x;, then we shali be in a position to find the 
asymptotic marginal distribution of ~vn(g — g), 
which will give the answer to our problem.”’ Several 
equations and derivations are included.—G. C. 
Carter. 

3516. Levene, Howard. (Columbia U., New 
York.) On a matching problem arising in genetics. 
Ann, math. Statist., 1949, 20, 91-94.—A system ap- 
plicable to Mendelian inheritance is presented. 
“A statistic useful for detecting deviations from the 
Hardy-Weinberg equilibrium in population genetics 
is discussed. Both exact and asympototic distribu- 
tions are given and a special case where there is 
misclassification is discussed. The distribution ob- 
tained also arises from a certain card matching prob- 
lem.” Formulae and derivations are included.— 
G. C. Carter. 

3517. Loevinger, Jane. (Washington U., St. 
Louis, Mo.) e technic of homogeneous tests 
compared with some aspects of “scale analysis” 
and factor analysis. Psychol. Buill., 1948, 45, 507- 
529.—The writer discusses the logic of homogeneous 
tests, and then compares scale analysis and factor 
analysis with the technic of homogeneous tests. 
25 references.—S. Ross. 

3518. Paulson, Edward. (U. Washington, Seattle.) 
A multiple decision procedure for certain problems 
in the analysis of variance. Ann, math. Stalist., 
1949, 20, 95-98.—A problem which arises in many 
applications of analysis of variance is presented. 
‘“‘We suppose that we are given K varieties, and 
are required to investigate the differences among 
them on the basis of the observed yields from a given 
experimental design, such as a set of randomized 
blocks or a latin square. The classical procedure 
for dealing with this problem has been to test the 
null hypothesis that the K varieties are all equal by 
computing the ratio of the mean sum of squares be- 
tween varieties to the residual mean sum of squares, 
and rejecting the null hypothesis whenever this ratio 
exceeded the critical value corresponding to the 
level of significance used. However, the standard 
discussions of this procedure seem to be quite 
vague on the question of what action should be 
taken after the null hypothesis has been rejected. 
. . « We will suggest a solution which seems quite 
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reasonable on an intuitive basis, but it is still an 
open question whether this solution is an optimum 
one.”” Equations and mathematical derivations are 
given.—G. C. Carter. 


3519. Seth, G. R. (Columbia U., New York.) 
On the variance of estimates. Ann. math. Statist., 
1949, 20, 1-27.—Single and multiple parameter 
cases are discussed. ‘“‘Recent results on the lower 
bound to the variance of unbiased estimates have 
been brought together. Some of them have been 
extended to sequential estimates and the others have 
been improved to some extent. In the last section a 
general method for generating a system of orthogonal 
polynomials with respect to a certain class of weight 
functions is obtained together with a result on the 
conditions under which the class of unbiased esti- 
mates formed by all functions of an unbiased esti- 
mate consists of just one element.’’ Mathematical 
derivations are presented.—G. C. Carter. 


3520. Walsh, John E. Some significance tests 
for the median which are valid under very general 
conditions. Ann. math. Siatist., 1949, 20, 64-81.— 
Conditions of applicability are defined and results 
are discussed in some detail. ‘‘Order statistics are 
used to derive significance tests for the population 
median which are valid under very general condi- 
tions. These tests are approximately as powerful as 
the Student #-test for small samples from a normal 
population. Also the application of a test requires 
very little computation. Thus the tests derived 
compare very favorably with the #-test for small sets 
of observations. Applications of these order statistic 
tests to certain well known statistical problems are 
given in another paper.” Tables and derivations 
are presented.—G. C. Carter. 


3521. Webb, Wilse B. (Washington U., St. 
Louis, Mo.) Some considerations concerning the 
use of statistics in abnormal psychology. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1949, 40, 95-102.—Statistics may be used 
on either a descriptive or inferential level. When 
use on the latter level is attempted in dealing with 
psychotic or otherwise abnormal cases it is necessary 
to show that certain minimal standards of logic 
have been met: the statistic must be derived from an 
unbiased sampling of reliable measures from a well- 
defined population. The writer cites illustrations to 
indicate that in many studies none of these require- 
ments are met. It is suggested that ordinary classi- 
fications are unreliable as are such measures of cures 
as “much improved,” etc. The fact that tests 
whose reliability is high when used with normal 
populations are not necessarily reliable with ab- 
normals is cited. Statistics are no better than the 
logic of the user.—B. R. Bugelski. 


REFERENCE WoRKS 


3522. ——-——. Psychological service center 
bulletin. Washington, D. C.: International Psy- 
chological Service Center (822 Eighteenth Street, 
N. W.) Volume 1, No. 1, January 1949. Irregular 
intervals, one volume each year. $5 per volume. 
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3523. Buros, Oscar Krisen. [Ed.] (Ruiégers U., 
New Brunswick, N. J.) The third mental measure- 
ments yearbook. New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers 
University Press, 1949. xiv, 1047 p. $12.50.— 
This third yearbook follows the organizational plan 
of the earlier ones (see 15: 1992). It includes 713 
original critical reviews, and 851 reprinted reviews 
of 663 tests covering the period between 1940 and 
1947. Reviews have been contributed by over 300 
collaborators and references on all tests listed are 
given which total over 3300. The section on books 
and reviews presents 785 excerpts from reviews pub- 
lished in 135 journals for a total of 549 titles. There 
are indexes of periodicals, publishers, titles, names, 
and tests.—C. M. Louttit. 


ORGANIZATIONS 
[See abstract 3737. ] 


History & BIOGRAPHY 


3524. ——-—-—._ Lyle H. Lanier, Head of the 
Department of Psychology, New York University ; 
Editor, Psychological Bulletin; APA Representative 
on the Social Science Research Council. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1949, 4, 86.—Portrait. 

3525. Carroll L. Shartle, Professor of 
Psychology, The Ohio State University. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1949, 4, 55.—Portrait. 

3526. Ananiév, B. G. Ocherki istorii russkoi 
psikhologii xviii i xix vekov. (Essays in the history 
of Russian psychology of the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies.) Moscow: OGIZ, 1947. 167 p.—This is 
introduced as the first history of either Russian or 
western psychology in the Russian language. The 
focus of these essays is to show the importance of 
Russian materialist philosophy in the development 
of “‘scientific psychology,”’ to stress the originality 
of Russian writers of this early period in psycho- 
logical thought, and to highlight the early mani- 
festations of purposivism and wholism which pres- 
ently characterize Soviet psychology. With the 
exception of Pavlov, Bekhterev, and Nicolai Lange, 
the figures mentioned are virtually unknown to 
Western psychologists. I. M. Sechenov, Pavlov’s 
immediate predecessor in physiology, is regarded as 
the founder of experimental psychology in Russia. 
Experimental physiological psychology, and the 
establishment of formal laboratories is said to have 
anticipated such developments in the West. Seche- 
nov published work on the cerebral reflexes in 1862. 
Others soon followed. Ushinskii laid the foundations 
for modern Soviet pedagogical psychology. Bekh- 
terev is praised for his experimental work, but cen- 
sured for his reflexology, which is labelled “a 
mechanistic, antipsychological tendency.” Tatish- 
chev (18th century) meets approval for his position 
that mental development depends on training, and 
for stressing the importance of understanding in 
memory. Lomonosov (19th) regarded man as an 
actor. Liubovskii (early 19th) said that “love of 
fatherland” is a basic human motive.—R. A. Bauer. 
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3527. Boas, George. (Johns Hopkins U., Ballti- 
more, Md.) Facts and legends in the biography of 
Plato. Phil. Rev., N. Y., 1948, 57, 439-457.—A 
frank presentation of facts and fiction relative to 
Plato’s (1) parentage and family, (2) date of birth, 
(3) date of death, (4) his name, (5) his youth, (6) 
his masters and teachers, (7) his pupils, (8) his 
travels and many other factors related to his life.— 
M. A. Seidenfeid. 

3528. Burt, Cyril Lodowic. An autobiographical 
sketch. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1949, 23, 9-20.— 
In this brief sketch of his life and career, the author 
traces his education and experiences, and shows the 
development of his interest in various phases of 
psychology. Portrait facing p. 9.—G. S. Speer. 

3529. Davidescu, Walter. Die Entwicklung der 
Psychoanalyse in Ruminien. (The evolution of 
psychoanalysis in Rumania.) Wien. med. Wschr., 
1948, 98, 531-532.—The history of psychoanalysis 
in Rumania is briefly sketched, beginning 23 years 
after Freud's ‘“‘Traumdeutung” with Marinescu’s 
brochure of 1923 entitled, ‘Introduction to Psycho- 
analysis."" In 1934 appeared the journal edited by 
Dr. P. Schwartz, Revista internationala de psihana- 
lisa and the following year the one edited by Dr. 
Vlad under title: Revista de psihanaliza. Since 1934 
psychoanalytic therapy has been increasingly em- 
ployed in clinics and mental hospitals of Rumania 
and recently attempts have been made to bring into 
accord the Freudian and Marxist theories.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

3530. Herrick, C. Judson. 
hill: naturalist and philosopher. Chicago, IIl.: 
University of Chicago Press, 1949. xi, 280 p. $5.00. 
—This volume is divided into 3 books the first being 
an intimate biography of Dr. Coghill, the second an 
analysis and summary of his work on the “analysis, 
synthesis, and individuation of behavior,” while the 
third is an account of Dr. Coghill’s reflection upon 
the philosophy of life. The author was a long-time 
friend and close professional colleague. Books 2 and 
3 include material from unpublished sources, as well 
as from Dr. Coghill’s published writings. 7-page 
bibliography of Coghill includes unpublished manu- 
scripts.—C. M. Louttit. 

3531. Lichter, Chivu, & Dosios, Andrei. (Central 
Hosp. for Nervous Patients, Bucharest, Rumania.) 
Die Anfinge der ruminischen Psychiatrie. (The 
beginnings of Rumanian psychiatry.) Wien. med. 
Wschr., 1948, 98, 532.—The first stages in the rise of 
Rumanian psychiatry between 50 and 100 years ago 
are briefly reviewed.— F. C. Sumner. 

3532. Murphy, Gardner. Historical introduction 
to modern psychology. (Rev. ed.) New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1949. xiv, 466 p. $6.00.—In this 
revision ‘‘the primary aim has simply been to bring 
the picture of the modern period up to date.’’ The 
material in the first 2 parts, that is the pre-19th 
century history and the growth of the experimental 
approach during the 19th century to Wundt and 
James, has “not been essentially altered.” The 
third and fourth parts are in large measure additions 


George Ellett Cog- 
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of major revisions. In Part 3 contemporary psycho- 
logical systems—behaviorism, association, Gestalt, 
field theories, and Freudian psychoanalysis and its 
critics—are discussed. Part 4 is devoted to the con- 
tributions of certain representative areas of research, 
viz., measurement of intelligence, physiological, 
child, and social psychology, and personality. Re- 
ferences are given to primary sources in footnotes. 
Specialized monographs are listed at the end of 
chapters and there is a 1-page aad of gen- 
eral historical works.—C. M. Lout 

3533. Riese, Walther. Kurt peak s Stellung 
in der Geschichte der Neurologie; Versuch einer 
Wiirdigung aus Anlass seines 70. Geburtstages: 6. 
November 1948. (Kurt Goldstein’s position in the 
history of neurology; an attempt at an evaluation 
on the occasion of his 70th birthday: the 6th of 
November, 1948.) Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1948, 62, 2-10.—On the occasion of Kurt Goldstein's 
70th birthday his principal contributions to neu- 
rology are reviewed: his changing figure-ground con- 
cept of the brain in connection with the problem of 
brain localization; his theory of aphasia.—F. C. 
Sumner, 

3534. Spiel, Oskar. Dr. Ferdinand Birnbaum! 
Int. Z. Indiv.-Psychol., 1948, 17, 1-13.—F. Birnbaum 
(1892-1947) is honored in this obituary as the leader 
of the school of individual psychology after the 
death of Adler. Birnbaum was widely trained and 
active as a teacher. He guided the Experimental 
School until 1934, taught at the Paedagogischen 
Institut and was editor of the Int. Z. Indiv.-Psychol. 
Some of his theoretical studies, such as those of con- 
vergence, of thought, and of the educational process, 
are outlined. 4 poems by him are printed and 
briefly discussed. Portrait.—C. T. Bever. 


[See also abstract 3683. ] 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


3535. American Psychological Association. Com- 
mittee on Ethical Standards. Developing a code of 
ethics for psychologists; a first report of progress. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1949, 4, 17.—During 1947-48 a 
committee with Edward C. Tolman as chairman 
considered carefully various possible procedures for 
drawing up a code. A research approach to the 
problems was recommended and approved by the 
Board of Directors and Council. A new committee 
was appointed and budget authorized for the first 
year’s operation. The first year of the project will 
be devoted largely to collecting and classifying de- 
scriptions of incidents involving ethical choices. 
The second year of the project will be devoted to 
critical examination of the incidents collected, and 
to the formulation and testing of principles derived 
therefrom. The committee will work out principles 
to provide a guide for the sale and distribution of 
tests and test materials.—R. Mathias. 

3536. [Anon.] Stipends for graduate students in 

1949-50. Amer. Psychologist, 1949, 4 
3-16.—A list of 108 institutions offering financial aid 
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as scholarships or fellowships for 1949-50.—R. 
Mathias. 


3537. Black, John D. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) A survey of employment in psychology and 
the place of personnel without the PhD. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1949, 4, 38-42.—The survey utilized 
2037 names for tabulation taken from the 1948 APA 
Directory. Data are classified according to 38 
specific positions which are grouped under 4 general 
headings: (1) academic, (2) clinical, (3) vocational 
and educational guidance, (4) business, industry, 
government, and national defense. Complete statis- 
tics are recorded in a table. The author concludes 
that (1) psychology has changed from an academic 
discipline into a service profession, (2) the quantity 
of the applied work is being performed by persons 
without PhD’s.—R. Mathias. 


3538. Bugelski, B. R. (U. Buffalo, N. Y.) An 
illusion experiment for the experimental psychology 
course. mer. Psychologist, 1949, 4, 21-22.—The 
Finger and Spelt experiment on the vertical-hori- 
zontal illusion has been modified for classroom use. 
The meaning and significance of variables is demon- 
strated by this experiment. The fact that it is a 
psychophysical method is not mentioned until after 
the experiment is over. The apparatus used is con- 
structed by the students patterned after the Finger 
Spelt apparatus. Students are asked to design the 
experimental procedure. The following steps should 
be included: (1) positions to be used, (2) number of 
measurements, (3) order of presentation of the four 
positions. Results from 6 sections of experimental 
psychology classes generally confirmed the Finger 
and Spelt findings with indications that the bi- 
section variable is the factor most strongly deter- 
mining the illusion. The experiment is useful as a 
bridge to a discussion of Gestalt psychology and 
psychophysics.—R. Mathias. 


3539. Dreese, Mitchell. (George Washington U., 
Washingion, D. C.) A personnel study of the Divi- 
sion of Counseling and Guidance of the American 
Psychological Association. Occupations, 1949, 27, 
307-—310.—Certain basic personnel data of members 
of the Division of Counseling and Guidance are 
analyzed. Associates and Fellows are classified by 
occupation, age, sex, degrees, membership in other 
professional organizations, and research interest.— 


G. S. Speer. 


3540. Ericksen, Stanford C. (Vanderbilt U., 
Nashville, Tenn.) Two indices of changing interests 
in American psychology. Amer. Psychologist, 1949, 
4, 83-84.—A table is given showing proportions in 
different Psychological Abstracts’ categories from 1937 
through 1946. It is noted that since 1939 a consistent 
rise has occurred in Industrial and Personnel publi- 
cations. Though this results largely from publica- 
tions of war-time activities the crucial problem is how 
many of these ‘‘drafted” psychologists returned to 
basic research. In 1942 the election of new Fellows 
in the APA indicates the dominance of interest in 
the field of applied psychology.—R. Mathias. 


3537-3544 


3541. Korniszewski, F., & Mallet, R. A. School 
psychologists. Geneva: International Bureau of 
Education, Publ. No. 105, 1948. 105 p. Fr. 5.— 
This report was prepared in connection with the 
11th International Conference on Public Education 
held in Geneva in 1948. A questionnaire concerning 
the use of school psychologists, the types of work 
they performed, the requirements for training, and 
similar questions concerning this profession was sent 
to the Ministries of Education to 43 member coun- 
tries of the conference. The returns from the 
questionnaire are analyzed and presented under the 
headings: aims of educational psychology, persons 
and institutions in charge of psychological examina- 
tion of pupils, pupils given psychological examina- 
tion, methods of examination, training of educational 
psychologists, administrative position of educational 
psychologists, and plans for the development of 
educational psychology. In addition the replies 
from the Ministries addressed are summarized by 
country.—C. M. Louttit. 


3542. Luchins, Abraham S. ( Yeshiva Univer- 
sity, New York.) Teaching experimental psychology 
to clinical students. Amer. Psychologist, 1949, 4, 
48-51.—An experimental psychology is described 
which centers around problems of clinical psychology 
and the social scene. It is granted that the course 
covers less material than a standard experimental 
psychology course. However, such a loss is com- 
pensated by the stimulus to the student toward 
research and the task of devising experiments. 4 
examples of projects are elucidated. 22 references.— 
R. Mathias. 


3543. Myers, Robert Cobb. (Princeton U., N. 
J.) Social control of opinion survey agencies. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1949, 4, 18-20.—‘‘The roots of present- 
day opinion surveying are laid in the closely allied 
fields of journalism and advertising. The founders 
and directors have shown more interest in the 
propagandist’s art of influencing man’s opinion than 
in dispassionately assaying what that opinion, if any, 
might be.”” The American Association for Public 
Opinion Research is considered to constitute a trade 
association rather than a professional scientific 
society. Licensing of pollers was first proposed by 
Bernays in 1945. The present proposal is that a 
federal law be passed providing for the issuance of 
federal licenses to organizations engaging in inter- 
state opinion polling activities. Minimum stand- 
ards of scientifically ethical practice must be an 
integral part of the law. It is suggested that Con- 
gress ask the American Psychological Association, 
the American Sociological Society and the American 
Statistical Association to appoint advisory com- 
mittees. 15 references.—R. Mathias. 

3544. Parkyn, G. W. The role of school psychol- 
ogists. In UNESCO. XIth International Confer- 
ence on Public Education, (see 23: 3893), 95—-101.— 
This report was presented as a basis for discussion of 
problems concerned with school psychologists. It 
includes discussion of the aims of educational psy- 
chology, methods of psychological examination, 
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who is responsible for educational psychology, and 
the training, status, and need for educational psy- 
chologists.—C. M. Louttit. 


3545. Pennington, L. A.. & Timm, Oreon K. 
(V. A. Hosp., Danville, Il.) Service and training in 
a clinical psychology unit in a Veterans Administra- 
tion neuropsychiatric hospital. Amer. Psychologist, 
1949, 4, 33-37.—Two things are described in this 
report (1) the postgraduate training in the practicum 
of clinical psychology, and (2) the unit’s organiza- 
tion which allows a two-fold function: (a) a training 
agency and (b) a service agency. The unit itself is 
comprised of 17 trainees and one supervising staff 
clinical psychologist. The duties of the unit include 
(1) clinical interviewing, (2) diagnostic and prog- 
nostic testing, (3) counseling and psychotherapy, 
(4) instruction, and (5) research. The psychologist 
serves in the following areas of hospital activity, (1) 
admissions service, (2) medical rehabilitation labora- 
tory, (3) outpatient clinic, (4) applicant examina- 
tion. The nature of training facilities and a de- 
scription of the trainee’s duties are given in detail. 
One table is given listing activities for which job 
descriptions have been prepared and to which pa- 
tients are referred for resocialization.—R. Mathtas. 


3546. Shannon, J. R. (Sacramento State Coll., 
Calif.) Personnel of research in education. J. 
educ. Res., 1949, 42, 386-390.—Personal character- 
istics of 1242 reporters of research in J. educ. Res. 
and J. exp. Educ. through 1947 were investigated. 
The tradition of expecting only professors and re- 
search directors to do research was found to be sup- 
ported in practice. Research is decidedly limited 
among these groups of educators: women, elemen- 
tary and high-school teachers, and older people.— 
M. Murphy. 


3547. Speer, George S. (Jilinois Inst. Tech., 
Chicago.) Certification of counselors and psycho- 
logical services by professional organizations. Oc- 
cupations, 1949, 27, 311-316.—The National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association and the American 
Psychological Association are compared in terms of 
membership levels and standards, certification pro- 
posals for individuals, and certification procedures 
for agencies offering public psychological services. 
The APA certifies individuals at a high level through 
ABEPP, NVGA certifies individuals at a lower level 
through its Professional membership. Only NVGA 
is at present certifying agencies, although APA pro- 
poses to do so in the Fa yee S. Speer. 


3548. Wolfie, Helen. (American Psychological 
Association, Washington 5, D. C.) Available intern- 
ships in psychology. Amer. Psychologist, 1949, 4, 
43-47.—Data from 59 institutions are given. The 
data were obtained from 3 sources: (1) Question- 
naires returned to APA office, (2) a similar table in 
the American Psychologist for March 1948, and (3) 
a compilation for the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene.—R. Mathias. 


[See also abstracts 3720, 3893, 3911. } 
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3549. Bonnardel, R., & Jagues, S. Etude des 
modifications de Tl excitabilité musculaire sous 
Pinfluence de la fatigue. (A study on the modifica- 
tions of muscular excitability under the influence of 
fatigue). Travail hum., 1948, 11, 226-270.—A 
re-investigation of fundamental problems of nerve- 
muscle physiology, with special reference to the 
work of Keith Lucas (3 levels of excitability char- 
acteristic of the myoneural junction, nerves within 
the muscle, and the muscle itself), and the Lapicques 
(neuromuscular homochronism as a necessary condi- 
tion for normal function). Existence of 3 different 
levels of excitability was demonstrated on direct 
stimulation of the muscles. The modifications 
under conditions of moderate or severe fatigue were 
studied in detail.—J. Brogek. 


3550. Schreiner, H. Influence de l’acétylcholine 
sur lexcitabilité muscle fatigué. (Influence of 
acetylcholine on the excitability of fatigued muscle.) 
C. R. Soc. Biol. Paris, 1948, 142, 763-765.—Addition 
of a little dose of acetylcholine to a fatigued muscle 
has a double action: it provokes contracture pro- 
portional to the dose employed, and at the same time 
it reestablishes in a transitory fashion electrical 
excitability suppressed by fatigue. Addition of 0.5 
to 1 mg. of caffeine to the bath results in more lasting 
reestablishment of excitability as well as a consider- 
able reenforcement of muscle power.— F. C. Sumner. 


3551. Schreiner, H. Recherches sur la contrac- 
tion musculaire. Influence de la charge sur la con- 
traction du muscle produite par le courant électrique 
et sur la contracture declenchée par |’acétylcholine. 
(Researches on muscular contraction. Influence of 
the charge on the contraction of the muscle produced 
by the electric current and on the contracture re- 
leased by acetylcholine.) C. R. Soc. Biol. Paris, 
1948, 142, 761—762.—Experimentation on abdominal 
muscle of the frog suspended in a bath of 10 c.c. of 
Ringer’s solution is reported as showing a new dis- 
tinction between contracture produced by acetyl- 
choline and contraction produced by electrical 
excitation in terms of the work produced. The 
muscle contraction provoked by electrical excitation 
is found capable of effecting a considerable amount 
of work while on the contrary the contracture pro- 
duced by acetylcholine is able to furnish practically 
no work. These 2 types of muscle shortening, con- 
traction and contracture, so dissimilar in all their 
modalities, must put in play different muscular 
mechanisms. It is, however, probable that these 
two mechanisms can influence one another.—F. C, 
Sumner. 


3552. Siegel, Paul S., & Siegel, Helen S. (U. 
Alabama, Tuscaloosa.) The effect of emotionality on 
the water intake of the rat. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1949, 42, 12-16.—A group of 20 male albino 
rats were deprived of water for a 4-hour period and 
then stimulated by faradic current to the floor of a 
metabolism cage intermittently for from 20-45 
seconds. Animals were then returned to their home 
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cages and readings of their two-hour post-shock 
water consumption were taken. A control group 
was offered no environmental disturbance. The 
mean water intake of the emotional animals was 
significantly greater than that of the controls. 15 
references.— L. J. O’ Kelly. 


[See also abstracts 3504, 3631. ] 


NERvovus SysTEM 


3553. Acheson, George H. (Harvard U., Med. 
Sch., Boston, Mass.) Physiology of neuro-muscular 
junctions: chemical aspects. Fed. Proc., 1948, 7, 
447—457.—Not much advance has been made since 
the War in regard to chemical aspects of neuromus- 
cular transmission. The most significant advances 
in neuromuscular transmission have been made in the 
electrical realm. The chemical perspective as re- 
vised in the light of the new electrical information is 
presented here. Topics discussed are: microscopic 
anatomy; chemical specialization of the end-plate 
region; the transmitter; neuromuscular block; ade- 
quacy of the hypothetical transmitters. In the 
controversy as to whether acetylcholine or some 
other transmitter accounts for the phenomena, the 
author inclines to belief that acetylcholine is the 
transmitter. 50 references.—F. C. Sumner. 

3554. Bard, Philip, & Mountcastle, Vernon B. 
Some forebrain mechanisms involved in expression 
of rage with special reference to suppression of angry 
behavior. In Fulton, J. F., et al., The frontal lobes, 
(see 23: 3558), 362-404.—By means of surgical, 
observational, and histological methods the effects 
of extirpation of neocortical tissue upon rage be- 
havior of 5 cats are studied. Results suggest that 
these animals become quite placid after removal of 
the neocortex, but that rage reactions are easily 
aroused following injury to the limbic lobe in these 
animals or in other subjects with intact neocortex. 
It is held that under normal circumstances the 
limbic lobe inhibits the rage mechanisms centered 
subcortically, and that the cells of the limbic lobe 
are in turn inhibited by the cells of the neocortex. 
These and other findings are related to current 
studies and theory wherein continued research is 
held necessary to clarify controversial points. Com- 
ments by P. C. Bucy, Margaret A. Kennard, R. M. 
Brickner. 6 plates.—L. A. Pennington. 


3555. Brickner, Richard M. Telencephalization 
of survival characteristics. In Fulton, J. F., et al., 
The frontal lobes, (see 23: 3558), 658-688.—The 
absence of “neurological comprehension” of the 
manner by which the nervous system participates 
in the mediation of prehuman attributes leads the 
author to propose and develop the thesis that the 
cortex “instead of being principally devoted to the 
suppressing of what we call primitive impulses, 
actually has as one of its chief functions the express- 
ing of these impulses” (survival functions). ‘This 
resultsfrom . . . the familiar process of encephaliza- 
tion.”” These survival characteristics (rage, for 
example) are telencephalized by all persons, the form 
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determined by the culture. Thus, telencephalization 
is the neural process underlying acculturation 
wherein culture promotes repressions of certain 
ways of expressing the survival functions. It is then 

ited that most social and personal problems arise 
rom normal rather than from abnormal behavior and 
that much needed social therapy must be telen- 
cephalized through insight. 23 references.—L. A. 
Pennington. 


3556. Denny-Brown, D., & Botterell, E. H. 
The motor functions of the agranular frontal cortex. 
In Fulton, J. F., et al., The frontal lobes, (see 23: 
3558), 235-345.—Reports of clinical observations 
made upon the macaque monkey exposed to abla- 
tion studies (with appropriate histological and other 
controls) provide a ‘‘reappraisal of some of the facts 
of motor disorder from frontal lesions’’ with special 
reference to areas 4and 6. Selected results show that 
“what is represented in area 4 is the whole motor 
mechanism, and especially the red nucleus, reticular 
formation, and propriospinal internuncial neurons of 
the cord. The direction of patterns of behavior is 
determined elsewhere.’’ Ablation of all of area 4 
gives rise to spasticity. These and other findings 
are discussed clinically, theoretically, and in relation 
to Betz-cell distribution. Comments by J. F. Ful- 
ton, P. C. Bucy, F. A. Mettler. 65 references.— 
L. A. Pennington. 


3557. Freeman, Walter, & Watts, James W. The 
thalamic projection to the frontal lobe. In Fulton, 
J. F., et al., The frontal lobes, (see 23: 3558), 200—- 
209.—By recourse to methods of defibrillation dis- 
section, myelinization, and retrograde degeneration 
changes in the thalamus following frontal lobotomy 
in 14 cases, the cortico-thalamic relationship is 
described at the human level. It is concluded, to 
illustrate, that all parts of the frontal lobe receive 
projection fibers from the thalamus; that “there is 
no frontal association area;’”’ that retrograde degen- 
eration of the medial thalamic nucleus ‘‘may be an 
important factor” in relief from emotional tension 
after lobotomy. Projection of this nucleus upon the 
cortex is described and charted. Discussion by 
J. F. Fulton.—L. A. Pennington. 


3558. Fulton, John F., Aring, Charles D., & 
Wortis, S. Bernard. [Eds.] The frontal lobes. 
Baltimore, Md.: Williams & Wilkins, 1948. xv, 
901 p. $16.00. (Res. Publ. Ass. nerv. ment. Dis., 
Vol. 27.)—The 37 chapters, each prepared by 
specialists concerned with particular aspects of the 
problem, describe the advances made during the last 
15 years in experimental and clinical research upon 
frontal lobe structure and function. These chapters 

resented as “‘papers’’ at the December, 1947 (New 

ork City) meeting of the Association comprise the 
4 parts of the volume, viz., biological (11 chapters), 
experimental (9 chapters), clinical (9 chapters), and 
frontal lobotomy (8 chapters). In the Preface the 
editors stress the research-promoting values of the 
methods of physiological neuronography, psycho- 
biological training, and leucotomy. Abstracts of 31 
of these papers are included in this issue of Psychol. 
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Abstr. and each concludes with the names of the 
commentators. 32-page cumulative bibliography.— 
L. A. Pennington. 

3559. Gastant, H., & Corriol, J. H. Sur la forme 
des ondes induites sur le cortex cérébral par des 
stimulations lumineuse rythmées. (On the form of 
the waves induced in cerebral cortex by rhythmic 
light stimulations.) C. R. Soc. Biol. Paris, 1948, 
142, 351-353.—That rhythmic light stimulations 
are capable of modifying in man and animals the 
alpha rhythm of the occipital regions has been re- 
ported as a flickering by Adrian and Mathews (1934) 
and by a number of authors since. It is a question 
here of the form of the induced modification of the 
alpha rhythm. There are found 4 forms of the in- 
duced rhythm: (1) true synchronization; (2) har- 
monic synchronization; (3) multiple synchroniza- 
tion; (4) complex synchronization.—F. C. Sumner. 


3560. Halstead, Ward C. Specialization of be- 
havioral functions and the frontal lobes. In Fulton, 
J. F., et al., The frontal lobes, (see 23: 3558), 59-66. 
—A summary of the author’s monograph (22: 1497) 
is given with special emphasis placed upon the 4-fac- 
tor theory of biological intelligence, upon the meas- 
urement of these factors in relation to the calculation 
of an impairment index. The inferences are made 
that biological intelligence is cortically represented 
as a gradient maximal in the frontal lobes and that 
the 4 factors in unified fashion shed light upon ego 
functions. Discussions by W. Freeman, P. C. 
Bucy, Gésta Rylander.— L. A. Pennington. 

3561. Kuffier, Stephen W. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) Physiology of neuro-m 
junctions: electrical aspects. Fed. Proc., 1948, 7, 
437-466.—In investigating the ‘“‘transmitter”’ prob- 
lem, i.e., the mechanism by which the nerve impulse 
gives rise to the end-plate potential, potential changes 
were recorded from the end-plate regions of isolated 
preparations, while stimuli were applied within 0.5 
mm. to the nerve nearby. Neuromuscular delay 
periods were measured and are discussed in relation 
to current spread from nerve to muscle. Conclusions 
are that (1) action currents in the terminals are not 
effective in depolarizing the end-plate region; (2) 
the “transmitter” action occurs during the “‘break- 
down” in the terminals. It is thought that ions 
liberated during the “breakdown” in the nerve 
terminals could best account for the observed phe- 
nomena.— F. C. Sumner. 

3562. Livingston, Robert B., Fulton, John F., 
Delgado, José M. R., Sachs, Ernest, Jr., Brendler, 
Samuel J., & Davis, George D. Stimulation and 
regional ablation of orbital surface of frontal lobe. 
In Fulton, J. F., et al., The frontal lobes, (see 23: 
3558), 405-432.—100 controlled observations of pre- 
operative and normal monkeys (15) and chimpan- 
zees (2), the animals subjected to ablation of all or 
parts of the orbital surface (Walker’s area 13), sug- 
gest that bilateral extirpation is accompanied by 
hyperactivity (8 to 16 times the normal), by height- 
ened body-extremity temperature, and by aug- 
mented reflex vasodilatation. After indicating the 
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limitations of the electrical and ablative techniques, 
the authors conclude by presenting detailed anal- 
ysis that the orbital surface “is related both to 
autonomic and somatic mechanisms’ perhaps by 
way of mesopallial connections with the cortex, 
thalamus, hypothalamus, and extrapyramidal sys- 
tems, and that this area can be considered a part of 
the “highest representation of visceral functions.” 
Comment by Josep Trueta. 36 references.—L. A. 
Pennington. 

3563. McCulloch, Warren S. Some connections 
of the frontal lobe established by physiological 
neuronography. In Fulton, J. F., et al., The frontal 
lobes, (see 23: 3558), 95-105.—10 figures are pre- 
sented to illustrate in summary the neural relations 
between the 2 or more sectors of the frontal lobes 
and between these and thalamic nuclei as inferred 
from the electrical reactions to local strychninization 
(neuronography). Brodmann’s numbers are used 
although no histological differentials are implied. 
The mechanism by which frontal lobe suppressor 
areas (8, 4s, 24) operate is considered. 20 references. 
—L. A. Pennington. 

3564. Mettler, Fred A. The nonpyramidal motor 
projections from the frontal cerebral cortex. In 
Fulton, J. F., et al., The frontal lobes, (see 23: 3558), 
162-199.—By comparing the capacities of primates 
bilaterally devoid of frontal cortex with primates 
sustaining pyramidotomy the author reviews the 
recent experimental and selected clinical literature 
on (1) the non-pyramidal motor functions of the 
frontal cortex and (2) the pathways, as far as these 
are known or suspected, originating in the cortex by 
means of which the nonpyramidal motor functions 
are mediated. Brodmann’s area designations and 
their subcortical terminations are tentatively speci- 
fied and charted. Stress is placed upon the special- 
ist’s need to consider both cortical pyramidal and 
nonpyramidal factors in cases of motor dysfunctions. 
61 references.— L. A. Pennington. 


3565. Netsky, Martin G., & Starr, Harry. Auto- 
nomic functions of frontal lobes: studies on patients 
with head trauma. In Fulion, J. F., et al., The 
frontal lobes, (see 23: 3558), 610-638.—50 service- 
men, 19 to 38 years of age and all having a year 
earlier sustained head injuries and now all under- 
going treatment for consequent post-traumatic 
seizures, were studied before and after craniotomies 
(performed by A. Earl Walker) with reference to 
selected autonomic functions including sweating, 
skin temperature, blood pressure. Observations of 
control and experimental subjects indicate that 
autonomic changes, especially those of sweating and 
skin temperature, “were related to a contra-lateral 
area of the cortex, extending anteriorly from the 
postcentral gyrus to an undetermined distance be- 
yond the precentral gyrus . . . the representation 
of autonomic influence in the cortex was analogous 
in position to the somatic."’ These and other findings 
are related to recent research studies on cortico- 
autonomic correlations. Comment by P. C. Bucy, 
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Margaret A. Kennard, K. Goldstein.—L. A. Pen- 
nington. 

3566. Neustadt, Rudolph, Myerson, Abraham, 
Howard, Gladys, Kaldeck, Rudolph, & Alexander, 
Leo. Biochemical changes in electric shock therapy. 
J. nerv. ment, Dis., 1949, 109, 185-186.—Abstract. 

3567, Penfield, Wilder, Cameron, D. Ewen, 
Prados, Miguel D., & Malmo, Robert B. Sympos- 
ium on gyrectomy. In Fulton, J. F., et. al., The 
frontal lobes, (see 23: 3558), 519-564.—As a sub- 
stitute for leucotomy procedures 7 patients exhibit- 
ing prolonged tension and anxiety were treated by 
bilateral symmetrical removal of frontal cortex in 
areas connected with the thalamus and postopera- 
tively compared with 8 patients of similar diagnosis 
treated by bilateral frontal lobotomy. Administra- 
tion of a wide range of psychological and stress tests 
shows postoperatively a ‘‘consistent slight drop in 
general intelligence, a significant reduction in 
vocabulary” (in the direction of concreteness). 
These and other differences are considered as con- 
ceivably due to the patients’ inability to maintain 
a “‘set in the face of interference.”” The chapter is 
divided into 3 parts. The first by Penfield discusses 
operative techniques and anatomy. The second, 
by D. E. Cameron and M. D. Prados, provides a 
summary of psychiatric findings among which is 
the statement ‘‘gyrectomy is of no greater value than 
lobotomy.”’ The third, by R. B. Malmo, describes 
in detail the psychological approach to the problem. 
28 references.— L. A. Pennington. 


3568. Prast, Johannes W., & Noell, Werner K. 
Indications of earlier stages of human hypoxia by 
electroencephalometric means. J. Aviat. Med., 
1948, 19, 426-434; 468.—Experiments on 107 sub- 
jects show that in most cases the EEG can be used 
to detect the effects of anoxia before deterioration 
becomes apparent in a writing test. The most reli- 
able predictor of anoxia is an increase of 5 to 7 cps 
waves which appear in trains of two or more in EEG 
tracings.—A. Chapanis. 

3569. Rasmussen, Theodore, & Penfield, Wilder. 
Movement of head and eyes from stimulation of 
human frontal cortex. In Fulton, J. F., et al., The 
frontal lobes, (see 23: 3558), 346-361.—In a series of 
208 electrical stimulations made during craniotomies 
performed under local anaesthesia, eyeball move- 
ment was elicited in 48 stimulations in 31 cases. A 
third of the points were anterior to the central 
sulcus, the remainder were located in the anterior 
half of the precentral gyrus or in the caudal segment 
of the adjacent frontal convolutions. Head move- 
ments, nonspecific in type, were aroused from 
stimulation of the precentral gyrus at the central 
sulcus. It is suggested that eye-movement elicita- 
tion cannot be limited to any one fronto-cortical 
area inasmuch as areas 4, 6, and 8 are in different 
cases responsible. Comment by J. F. Fulton and 
A. E. Walker.—L. A. Pennington. 

3570. Rouquier, A. The frontal homolateral 
syndrome in the light of observations made on 150 
cases of traumatic lesions. In Fulton, J. F., et al., 
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The frontal lobes, (see 23: 3558), 505-518.—The 
author describes the subjective and objective ‘‘ele- 
ments’’ that comprise the recently identified afore- 
mentioned syndrome and relates these to neurologi- 
cal involvements in areas 9, 10, 11, 6a8. The out- 
ward deviation of the outstretched arms (eyes 
closed), the lowering and falling of the corresponding 
limbs, homolateral trembling, and the dysmyotonic 
reaction, as syndrome “‘signs,” are described and 
clinical tests for each indicated. ‘The frontal con- 
volutions . . . play a very important role in re- 
actions of the head and trunk as well as in the limbs” 
and they are im rtant “sympathetic and intel- 
lectual centers.’ The neural mechanisms mediating 
these signs are conjectured. 4 illustrative case re- 
ports are given.—L. A. Pennington. 


3571. Rowland, Lewis P., & Mettler, Fred A. 
Relation between the coronal suture and cerebrum. 
J. comp. Neurol., 1948, 89, 21-40.—Most surgeons 
performing the prefrontal lobotomy make use of the 
coronal suture as a landmark. Through measure- 
ments on 25 human skulls and by a composite dia- 
gram of 6 skull tracings the authors demonstrated 
that neither the position nor the inclination of the 
coronal suture is constant with respect to other skull 
landmarks. Also, using the Freeman-Watts land- 
mark on a large series of dissecting-room cadavers 
and a smaller series of fresh post-mortem cases, 
they inserted a straight pin into the lateral surface 
of the brain. The position of the pin relative to the 
longitudinal, central, and lateral fissures showed wide 
variations. Furthermore, it was observed that al- 
though the coronal suture usually overlays some 
part of the pars triangularis, not infrequently it is in 
close relation to the pars orbitalis or pars opercularis. 
All of the findings indicate that the coronal suture 
is an unreliable guide to cerebral anatomy; hence, 
incisions into the brain based on this external land- 
mark may be expected to destory quite different 
pathways from patient to patient. Variations in- 
herent in the use of this guide point may account for 
some of the variable results of psychosurgery, ex- 
plaining some failures in which other factors pointed 
to a good prognosis.—C. P. Stone. 


3572. Schneider, Daniel E. (110 E. 87th St., 
New York.) The growth concept of nervous in- 
tegration; introduction to a genetic neurology. 
Nerv. ment. Dis. Monogr., No. 78, 1949, xi, 142 p. 
$5.00.—These views of nervous integration have 
evolved more from Loeb and Freud than from 
Sherrington. Basic is the notion of the neuron as a 
relaxation-oscillator which makes possible the forma- 
tion of conditioned behavior, and the notion of 
neural tension-relaxation equilibrium, which home- 
ostasis is established via the bloodstream with the 
soma. The shunting mechanisms of excess tension 
and excess relaxation give rise to psychoendocrine 
and psychovegetative disorders; it is thus that the 
Ego and the Super-Ego affect the soma. Sterols are 
of great importance in all tension diseases. Schizo- 
phrenia and manic-depressive psychosis are diseases 
of growth and nutrition, particularly of the tractus 
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solitarius. There are only 4 senses: “taste’’ is really 
concerned with vegetative and imagined sound. 
Dreams are unconscious and 4-dimensional—the 
schizophrenic is awake and dreaming. The pleasure- 
principle is superseded by the principle of time-space 
and man’s basic psychophysiological mechanism is a 
set of fields with the EEG the physiologic state of 
the unconscious.—C. E. Henry. 

3573. Walker, A. Earl, & Johnson, Herbert C. 
Normal and pathological after-discharge from frontal 
cortex. In Fulton, J. F., et al., The frontal lobes, 
(see 23: 3558), 460-475.—The electroencephalo- 
graphic recordings (8-channel machine) of waves 
immediately following experimental electrical stimu- 
lations of the frontal lobes in 6 normal monkeys, in 
20 animals prepared by earlier placement of alum 
protein plaques on the frontal cortex, in 10 monkeys 
each with a coil beneath the scalp with terminals in 
the cortex, provide data that characterize ‘‘normal”’ 
and “abnormal”’ self-sustained responses. Selected 
results indicate the frontal cortex to have the highest 
threshold, the motor the lowest threshold, the 
longest acting and most radiating after-discharge. 
The waves of the “plaque’’ subject, however, showed 
a low threshold, wide areal involvement, marked 
variability in cessation (some stop, start up again 
and continue for 2 or more hours). Physiologically 
this datum appears ‘“‘to play a large role in epileptic 
activity."" Comment by H. Jasper, W. S. McCulloch. 
—L. A. Pennington. 


3574. Walshe, F. M. R. On the notion of the 
“discrete movement”; a critical note. Brain, 1947, 
70, 93-104.—The notion of “discrete movement” 
first described in the classic paper of Leyton and 
Sherrington (1917) on the excitable cortex of the 
chimpanzee refers to the specific twitches of separate 
muscles upon electrical stimulation of specific areas 
of the motor cortex. The present author contends 
that it is invalid to carry over the term ‘‘discrete 
movement” from the laboratory to the description 
of voluntary movement as has Forster and others 
recently, and that voluntary movement cannot be 
directly compared with the discrete movement, i.e., 
does not, as discrete movement, take place against 


a background of an inert musculature. ‘Discrete 
movement is an abstraction hypostasized and not a 
natural phenomenon.” —F. C. Sumner. 


3575. Walshe, F. M. R. On the role of the pyra- 
midal system in willed movements. Brain, 1947, 
70, 329-354.—From the study of hemiplegia (pyra- 
midal lesion in monkey and chimpanzee; defect and 
loss of willed movements in clinically observed hemi- 
plegia) the author sketches a theory of pyramidal 
functions. The pyramidal tract is seen as an inter- 
nuncial path, a common path standing between the 
massed receptors on one hand and the motor mecha- 
nism of the nervous system on the other. ‘The 
pyramidal system of itself initiates nothing, and to 
speak of it as ‘responsible for’ this or that category 
of movements is to ignore the source and motive 
power of its activities. It is simply the channel 
through which pass the impulse volleys by which 
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willed movement is activated and continuously 
moulded by controlling cortical afferent patterns of 
excitation."’ Only as such is it concerned with all 
possible willed movements.— F. C. Sumner. 

3576. Ward, Arthur A., Jr. The anterior cingu- 
late and personality. In Fulton, J. F., et al., 
The frontal lobes, (see 23: 3558), 438-445.—The 
neuroanatomy of the anterior limbic region (Brod- 
mann’s area 24) is described and the effects both of 
electrical stimulation and ablation in the monkey 
are reported. Evidence shows the region to have 2 
powerful functions, viz., “‘suppression”’ of cortical 
activity and motor performance as well as ‘‘domina- 
tion’’ of the autonomic nervous system. Absence of 
data at the human level precludes concise statements 
with reference to progressive personality changes, 
although the ‘mental’ effects of tumors of the 
anterior corpus callosum might perhaps be due to 
limbic-lobe involvement. Comment by Walter 
Freeman, F. A. Mettler, W. S. McCullough. 22 
references.— L. A. Pennington. 

3577. Wislocki, Geo. B., & Dempsey, Edward W. 
The chemical cytology of the chorioid plexus and 
blood brain barrier of the rhesus monkey (Macaca 
mulatta). J. comp. Neurol., 1948, 88, 319-346.— 
The authors examined the chorioid plexuses, men- 
inges, cerebral blood vessels, and brain substance 
from rhesus monkeys for the presence of phosphatase 
and other cytochemical components. The presence 
and location of alkaline phosphatase, ribonucleopro- 
tein, acid phosphatase, and other granular sub- 
stances is discussed in relation to (1) the concept of 
the “blood-brain barrier,’’ (2) the mode of produc- 
tion of cerebrospinal fluid by the chorioidal epithe- 
lium, and (3) the chemical characterization of the 
“neurophil.’’—C. P. Stone. 


[See also abstracts 3533, 3578, 3582, 3583, 3594, 
3613, 3622, 3624, 3630, 3636. ] 
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3578. Chapman, William P., Rose, Agustus S., & 
Solomon, Harry C. Measurements of heat stimulus 

oducing motor withdrawal reaction in patients 
ollowing frontal lobotomy. In Fulion, J. F., et al., 
The frontal lobes, (see 23: 3558), 754-768.—The pre- 
and post-operative reactions of 23 patients (19 
schizophrenics, 1 involutional melancholia, 3 psy- 
choneurotics) to heat stimuli are studied in order to 
measure experimentally one aspect of the clinical 
observation that such patients show “an increased 
withdrawal reaction . . . to discomforting stimuli.” 
For this the Hardy-Wolff-Goodell pain threshold 
apparatus was used; the heat required on the fore- 
head to induce a wince and a head withdrawal was 
recorded. Post-operative retests were continued at 
intervals for 12 months. Wince and pull-away re- 
sponses were significantly more easily elicited (lower 
threshold) after operation with this difference still 
present (although less so) 12 months later. ‘“‘We 
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have no explanation for the apparent discrepancy 
between these results and the fact that frontal 
lobotomy relieves intractable pain.’-—L. A. Penn- 
ington. 

3579. Guillot, Marcel. Sur quelques caractéres 
des phénoménes d’osmie partielle. (On some char- 
acteristics of the phenomena of partial olfaction.) 
C. R. Soc. Biol. Paris, 1948, 142, 161-162.—This 
study is concerned with determining whether there 
exist several fundamental types of olfactory sensory 
cells or receptor mechanisms corresponding to 
qualitatively different perceptions. For that purpose 
subjects partially anosmic to all but some one odor 
were used. Conclusions were as follows: (1) There 
exist several types of partial anosmias corresponding 
to very probably fundamental odors of violet, 
bitter almond, ambergris, musk, benzyl salicylate, 
thymol; (2) For certain of these odors there neces- 
sarily exist distinct sensory mechanisms, relative to a 
single quality of sensation but to several types of 
different stimuli. The identity of olfactory sensa- 
tions is not a criterion of identity of the sensory and 
psychophysiological mechanisms involved.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


3580. Heron, W.T. (U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) 
Time discrimination in the rat. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1949, 42, 27-31.—Animals were tested in a 
time-discrimination problem in which long and short 
delay periods were associated with subsequent right 
and left correct choices. The delay was imposed 
before the animals reached a choice point and was 
not dependent on longer or shorter pre-choice path- 
ways. The time intervals to be discriminated varied 
from 5-45 seconds to 5-10 seconds. All animals (11) 
discriminated the 5-45 second difference, 8 animals 
the 5-35 and 5-25 second interval, 4 animals the 
5-20 second interval and one animal the 5-15 and 
5-10 second intervals. The author discusses possi- 
ble explanations for time discrimination and con- 
cludes that “at the moment there seems to be no 
adequate explanation of the mechanism used by the 
animal in this situation.’-—L. I. O'Kelly. 


3581. Meurman, Otto H. (U. Helsinki, Fin- 
land.) Studies of the effect of lime and cement dust 
on the upper respiratory tract and the sense of smell. 
Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 1948, Suppl. 73, 111 p.— 
After an extensive survey of the literature (118 
references) the author discusses the results of his 
own research on the effects of lime and cement dust 
on respiratory abnormalities. The research was 
based on sickness records, past histories and mass 
examinations of workers from two lime plants, and 
on pay ernie with rats placed in lime dust. The 
data from the workers showed that lime and cement 
dust have practically no effect on the upper respira- 
tory tract, although some workers with long expo- 
sure and mucous membranes of weak resistance may 
show chronic mucosal changes, as well as a marked 
impairment of the sense of smell. The general lack 
of ill effects is attributed to the good present condi- 
tions of industrial hygiene. The experiments on 
rats showed that exposures of 3.5 months produced 
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various abnormalities of the upper respiratory tract, 
including swellings, inflammation, and nerve atrophy. 
—W. R. Garner. 

3582. Viaud, G., & Marx, Ch. Données quanti- 
tatives sur les réactions motrices a la lumiére des 
pigeons normaux et des pigeons sans hemisphéres; 
attraction par la lumiére et durée de privation de la 
lumiére. (Quantitative data on the motor reactions 
to light of normal pigeons and of pigeons without 
hemispheres; attraction by light and duration of 
light-privation.) C. R. Soc. Biol. Paris, 1948, 142, 
254-256.—Experimentation with normal pigeons and 
with pigeons without hemispheres kept in darkness 
from 0 to 48 hours is reported in which varied degrees 
of white and colored lights were admitted from a 
single scource, and the attraction of the pigeons by 
the light, measured by the speed of locomotion to- 
wards the light, appears to depend at least in part on 
a “need of exercise of the visual function’’ evidenced 
by the augmentation of this speed or of this attrac- 
tion in consequence of a sufficiently long stay in 
darkness. This need does not depend on the hemis- 
pheres for it is manifested as well in pigeons without 
hemispheres as in normal pigeons. But the hemis- 
pheres certainly play a regulative role in the motor 
reactions of pigeons to light.—F. C. Sumner. 


3583. Viaud, G., & Marx, Ch. Données quantita- 
tives sur les réactions motrices a la lumiére des 
pigeons normaux et des pigeons sans hemisphéres ; 
expériences en lumiéres monochromatiques d’égale 
énergie. (Quantitative data on the motor reactions 
to light of normal pigeons and of pigeons without 
hemispheres; experiments in monochromatic lights 
of equal energy.) C. R. Soc. Biol. Paris, 1948, 142, 
251-254.—Experimentation is reported in which 
in monochromatic lights, as in white light, the re- 
actions of normal pigeons and pigeons without 
hemispheres present remarkable differences from 
the phototropism of lower animals. In pigeons, 
orientation and motor impulsions towards the light 
are assured by the visual function. The authors have 
not found a trace of a dermatoptic function in the 
pigeon. Secondly, it is shown that there probably 
exists a reenforcing effect of the hemispheres on the 
motor reactions of pigeons. The reactions of both 
groups of pigeons were much less clear with colored 
lights than with white light, and were in the case of 
colored lights best with green radiations, 530 to 510 
my.— F. C. Sumner. 

3584. Worchel, Philip. ‘Facial vision”: the 
perception of obstacles by the deaf-blind. In 
Cornell U., Abstracts of theses . . . 1947. Ithaca, 
N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1949, 317-319.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1947. 


[See also abstract 3658. ] 


VISION 
3585. Cooper, Joseph B. (San Jose State Coll., 
San Jose, Calif.) Some characteristics of negative 
after-images. J. gen. Psychol., 1948, 39, 217-—228.— 
Negative after-images following stimulation of one 
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eye and both eyes for 10 subjects are analyzed. 
There appeared to be considerable stability for in- 
dividual subjects in image time and frequency for 
both conditions studied. No significant differences 
were found between dominant and “follow” eyes or 
between right and left eyes.—B. R. Bugelski. 


3586. Evans, Ralph, M. (Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y.) Am introduction to color. New 
York: John Wiley, 1948. x, 340 p. $6.00.—In this 
book the author assumes no previous specialized 
training and attempts to bring together for the lay 
and specialist readers the facts of color and light 
perception generally. He relies heavily on the 
Committee on Colorimetry of the Optical Society 
of America for nomenclature and subdivisions of the 
subject matter. The treatment consists of 3 ap- 
proaches: the physics of light and color, the psycho- 
physics (evaluation of light effects by a standard or 
average observer), and the psychology of color (the 
interpreting and perceiving action of the mind). 
The psychology is limited to subjective and qualita- 
tive matters depending upon conditions of attend- 
ing, intending, etc., which are not dependent upon 
the eye itself. The I.C.I. diagrams and standards 
are the basic approach to color analysis for quantita- 
tive purposes. Besides color, itself, which is handled 
on the basis of a tri-receptor theory, the author 
discusses depth perception, textures and surfaces, 
and brightness and shadow effects. The applications 
of color theory to paints and pigments, photography, 
and art are discussed. 8/-item bibliography.— 
B. R. Bugelskt. 

3587. Hardy, Legrand H., Rand, Gertrude, & 
Rittler, M. Catherine. (Columbia U., New York.) 
The American Optical Company’s compilation of 
pseudo-isochromatic plates as a means of detecting 
and analyzing defective color vision. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1949, 40, 103-117.—The 40 plates pre- 
pared by the American Optical Co. were administered 
to 365 normal and 117 color defective individuals as 
diagnosed by a battery of tests. The original 40 
plates did not discriminate appropriately between 
normal and defective, there being a considerable 
percentage of failure in the normal group, with as 
many as 17 plates being failed by a normal indi- 
vidual. By selecting 18 of the plates according to a 
trial and error procedure, the normal failing per- 
centage is strongly reduced so that a cutting score of 
4 failures can be established as the normal limit. 
The American Optical Co. has issued a revised 
(18 plate) edition which follows the suggestion of 
this report. Instructions concerning standard 
lighting, administration, and interpretation are 
given.—B. R. Bugelski. 


3588. Hirsch, Monroe J., Alpern, Mathew, & 
Schultz, Harvey L. (Ohio State U., Columvus.) 
The variation of phoria with age. Amer. J. Optom., 
1948, 25, 535-541.—Statistical analysis of 1192 
cases from clinic files was made with respect to cor- 
relation of phorias, measured at 6 m. and 40 cm., 
with age. The data indicate that with age the 
average phoria at 6 m. becomes more esophoric while 
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the average phoria at 40 cm. becomes more ex- 
ophoric. The differences fall within one standard 
deviation of the measurements but may have some 
significance with respect to theories of accommoda- 
tion. 17 references.—M. R. Stoll. 


3589. Kuntz, James E. (Purdue U., Lafayette, 
Ind.), & Sleight, Robert B. Effect of target bright- 
ness on “normal” and “subnormal’’ visual acuity. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1949, 33, 83-91.—The perform- 
ances of a group having “‘subnormal"’ visual acuity 
and a group having ‘“‘normal” visual acuity on a 
task of visual discrimination under 6 varying 
brightness levels was studied. The apparatus used 
and the procedure are discussed. Results indicate 
that adequate light for seeing details is between 10 
and 30 foot-lamberts for those with normal vision 
and between 30 and 40 footlamberts for those with 
subnormal vision. The subnormal group gained 
significantly more in visual acuity terms with an 
increase in target brightness than did the normal 
group.—C. G. Browne. 

3590. Nolasco, J. B., & Rodil, Deogracias. (U. 
Philippines, Manila.) Responses to the Ishihara 
Test for Color Perception. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 
1949, 41, 20-23.—A total of 959 male and 977 female 
applicants to the University of the Philippines were 
used as subjects. An analysis of the errors made in 
terms of the plates is given.—S. Ross. 

3591. Reed, J. David. (Rutgers U., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.) A note on reaction time as a test of 
color discrimination. J. exp. Psychol., 1949, 39, 
118-121.—A color blind group and a normal group 
of men were asked to press keys indicating whether 
the 24 lights presented to them on a submarine 
“Christman Tree” were all red or all green or mixed. 
The results showed that “. .. throughout the 
experiment error scores remained constant and low, 
and in no wise differentiated the color blind from the 
men with normal color vision. This is in agreement 
with the known ability of color blinds to identify 
saturated colors if given ample time. On the other 
hand, the use of a reaction time measure immedi- 
ately showed the increased difficulty of the dis- 
crimination for color blinds. Therefore it is prob- 
able that some test for color deficiency which uses 
reaction time may be able to differentiate degrees of 
color deficiency better than one using error scores.” 
—R. B. Ammons. 

3592. Schober, H. Erworbene Farbenblindheit 
nach Schideltrauma. (Acquired color blindness 
following head injury.) Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1947, 
148, 93-100.—On the basis of his one case, the 
author does not feel justified in drawing any definite 
conclusions about the existence of a color perception 
center in the brain. In general he finds support for 
the zonal theory of color vision of von Kriess, based 
on the differences between the inherited disturbances 
of color vision and those acquired as a result of some 
central disturbance. The author also accepts the 
Young-Helmholtz theory of vision and explains the 
central visual mechanism by the Hering theory.— 
P. L. Krieger. 
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3593. Senders, Virginia L. (Wellesley Coll., 
Wellesley, Mass.) The physiological basis of visual 
acuity. Psychol. Bull., 1948, 45, 465-490.—The 
writer surveys the studies dealing with determina- 
tions of the minimum angle in terms of the nature 
of the target used. Estimates of foveal cone diam- 
eter are presented. The visual acuity of insects, 
and the relationship between visual acuity and 
intensity is discussed. A presentation is then made 
of several theories of visual acuity, and these the- 
ories are discussed. 48 references.—S. Ross. 


3594. Teuber, Hans-Lukas, & Bender, Morris B. 
(New York U.) Alterations in pattern vision fol- 
lowing trauma of occipital lobes in man. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1949, 40, 35-57.—The question of whether 
pattern vision is systematically altered after cerebral 
lesions in the occipital regions was investigated by 
observations on 11 Naval casualties with such 
lesions. Changes were noted in fusion frequency, 
perception of apparent movement, after-imagery, 
size, shape, position in space, directional orientation, 
and number of stimulus objects. Severity of dis- 
tortion varied from one area of the field to another. 
Behavior of the subjects suggested a systematic de- 
formation of coordinates in subjective visual space. 
When temporal sequences of stimuli were manipu- 
lated, phenomena not unlike those of figural after- 
effect experiments were noted. It is suggested that a 
common physiological basis underlies both figural 
after-effects and the abnormal perception patterns 
here studied. A vector field approach is tentatively 
suggested as an explanatory basis.—B. R. Bugelskt. 


3595. Veinberg, V. B. (State Optical Inst., 
Leningrad, U. S. S. R.) K voprosy o dal’nosti vi- 
dimosti predmetov. (About the visibility distance 
for different objects.) Prob. fiziol. Optiki, 1946, 3, 
50-58.—A formula is derived which allows a general 
estimate to be made of the distance at which an 
object may be discerned under natural conditions. 
The estimate is a function of the object’s size, con- 
trast, background brightness, and atmospheric 
transparency. A nomograph and tables are supplied 
for use with the formula, and a special circular slide- 
rule is developed to simplify calculations.—J. D. 
London. 


3596. Vilter, V., & Thibault, C. Le 
pigmentaire dorso-ventral de la rétine de la carpe 
et son inversion expérimentale. (The dorso-ventral 
pigmentary gradient of the retina of the carp and its 
experimental inversion.) C. R. Soc. Biol. Paris, 
1948, 142, 158-160.—The pigmentary retina of 
Cyprinus carpio possesses a dorso-ventral gradient 
related apparently to the inequalities of illumination 
of dorsal and ventral retinal fields, the totality of 
light falling on the ventral retina and very feeble 
light falling upon the dorsal retina. In the present 
study it is found that the pigmentary gradient can 
be experimentally inverted by reversing the area of 
retina upon which falls the greatest light. It is 
believed that pigmentary migrations in the retina 
determined by neuro-endocrinal factors play an 
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important role in the establishment of the pigmen- 
tary gradient of the retina.— F. C. Sumner. 


3597. Walton, William G. (Pennsylvania State 
Coll. Optometry, Philadelphia.) Compensatory cyclo- 
torsion accompanying head tilt. Amer. J. Optom., 
1948, 25, 525-534.—Cited authorities have stated 
divergent views concerning occurrence of compensat- 
ing torsion. Measurements were made on one eye 
of each of 31 subjects with at least 1 D. of astigma- 
tism, with heads erect and inclined 15° and 30° to 
the right and to the left. Objective measurements 
were made by determining the axis of maximal 
corneal curvature with an ophthalmometer. Sub- 
jective measurements were made with the Cohen 
astigmatic dial (which provides continuously vari- 
able position). Three determinations wer¢ averaged 
and deviations to right and left were combined. 
Statistical analysis demonstrated an acceptably 
narrow range of variability and good agreement be- 
tween subjective and objective measurements. For 
both 15° and 30° the cyclotorsion amounted to ap- 
proximately 33% of the degrees of head tilt + 
3.33%.—M. R. Stoll. 

3598. Woolf, Daniel. (Columbia U., New York.) 
Educational psychology as applied to vision training. 
Amer. J. Optom., 1948, 25, 561-578.—Vision training 
assists the subject in a learning process. Conclusions 
derived from various experiments in learning are 
relevant. Significant studies are reviewed and the 
parts played by trial and error, insight, and motiva- 
tion are discussed. These considerations are applied 
in judging suitability of patients for training, aiding 
in motivation, and determining optimum duration of 
training procedures. 34 references.—M. R. Stoll. 


3599. Young, Francis A. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) The projection of after-images and Emmert’s 
law. J. gen. Psychol., 1948, 39, 161-166.—Emmert’s 
law concerning the size of after-images and their 
distance of projection was subjected to a new test. 
Red and blue after-images from a flight-of-colors 
situation were measured for 5 subjects by projecting 
spots of light to the boundaries of the after-images. 
Emmert’s law was found to hold when average sizes 
were calculated but these averages were arithmetical 
artifacts since they resulted from combining serious 
individual differences. Emmert’s law did not hold 
for individual subjects.—B. R. Bugelski. 


[See also abstract 3864. ] 


AUDITION 


3600. Hamberger, C. -A., Hydén, H., Dahl, H. 
Marcus, & Nilsson, G. (Oto-Laryngological Clinic 
of Karolinska Sjukhuset, Stockholm, Sweden.) Meas- 
urement of cochlear potentials. Acta oto-laryng., 
Stockh., 1949, Suppl. 75, 114-123.—A method of 
measuring cochlear potentials is described. The 
cochlear potential is shown to have a wave-form 
which is compressed relative to the intensity of the 
stimulating tone. This compression produces a 
typical pattern of harmonics which does not conform 
to that of the aural harmonics. The possible origin 
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and mechanism of the cochlear potential is discussed. 
29-item bibliography.—W. R. Garner. 

3601. Hamberger, C.-A., Hydén, H., & Nilsson, 
G. (Oto- Laryngological Clinic of Karolinska Sjukhu- 
set, Stockholm, Sweden.) The correlation between 
cytochemical changes in the cochlear ganglion and 
functional tests after acoustic stimulation and 
trauma. Acta olo-laryng., Stockh., 1949, Suppl. 75, 
124-133.—The pinna reflexes and cochlear po- 
tentials in guinea pigs were measured at various 
times (0-14 days) after stimulation by (1) a 6000 
cps tone at 80 db for 3 hours, and (2) 12 revolver 
detonations a day for 6 days. The tonal stimulation 
produced no changes in either the pinna reflex or the 
cochlear potential, but the revolver detonations 
produced a marked decrease in sensitivity. These 
results are in agreement with cytochemical changes 
which had been measured earlier.—W. R. Garner. 

3602. Leiri, F. (Auroragaian 13B, Helsingfors, 
Finland.) The acoustic function of the inner ear. 
Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 1949, 37, 37-44.—The 
author suggests that sound perception in the inner 
ear is mediated by devices which act like electro- 
dynamic and capacitive loudspeakers.—W. R. 
Garner. 

3603. Lumio, Jaakko S., & Arni, Paavo. (U. 
Helsinki, Finland.) Comparison of the hearing 
examination with the audiometer and with the set 
of Struycken’s tuning forks. Acta oto-laryng., 
Stockh., 1949, 37, 71-79.—Thresholds with Struyc- 
ken’s tuning forks are usually measured as length of 
time that the tone can be heard. In order to convert 
the time readings into decibel intensity readings, the 
decay characteristics of the various forks were 
determined. These converted readings agree favor- 
ably with readings obtained from an audiometer, 
although the tuning forks tend to require a little 
better hearing.—W. R. Garner. 

3604. Neu, D. M. (Pennsylanvia State Coll.) 
Absolute pitch—a reply to Bachem. Psychol. Bull., 
1948, 45, 534-535.—This note is a reply to some 
criticisms by Bachem (see 22: 3800) on Neu’s 
review of the literature on ‘‘absolute pitch” (see 21: 
3444).—S. Ross. 

3605. Schneck, Jerome M. (Long Island Coll. 
Med., New York.), & Bergman, Moe. Auditory 
acuity for pure tones in the waking and hypnotic 
states. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1949, 14, 33-36. 
—8 subjects were studied relative to their ability 
to hear pure tones of 512, 1024 and 2048 c.p.s., as 
well as other frequencies. Subjects 1 and 2 had 
normal hearing, 3 and 4 tinnitus, 5, 6, 7, and 8 had 
structurally defective hearing apparatus with hear- 
ing loss. Subjects 3 and 4 were given psychological 
tests and psychiatric study on Rorschach and similar 
tests. Neurotic complex appeared to be apparent in 
both subjects 3 and 4. Hearing loss was accentu- 
ated at the frequency of the tinnitus. In most in- 
stances there is a failure to show improvement in 
hearing under hypnosis as compared with the waking 
state. The author says these results should be con- 
sidered suggestive but not conclusive due to minor 
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differences in the reactions of each subject.—M. F. 
Palmer. 


3606. Zwistocki-MoScicki, Jésef. Theorie der 
Schneckenmechanik; qualitative und quantitative 
analyse. (Theory of cochlear mechanics; qualitative 
and quantative analysis.) Acta oto-iaryng., Stockh., 
1948, Suppl. 72, 76 p.—Anatomical data are used 
to describe and analyze the hydrodynamic prop- 
erties of the cochlea. On the basis of the relations 
deduced about the cochlea and known experi- 
mental data, it is decided that none of the existing 
theories of hearing is adequate. However, solution 
of various equations derived from the analysis show 
that the amplitude and wave-length of the waves 
propagated in the cochlea change without discon- 
tinuity, and that a single local vibration maximum 
is produced, which requires neither resonance or 
wave reflection. This vibration maximum is rela- 
tively flat, proceeds from the apex to the base of 
cochlea with increasing frequency, and makes a 
rough resolution of frequency possible. It is as- 
sumed that finer frequency analysis must occur in 
the nervous system. 26 references.—W. R. Garner. 
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3607. Brown, Judson S. (State U. Iowa, Iowa 
City.), & Slater-Hammel, Arthur T. Discrete move- 
ments in the horizontal plane as a function of their 
length and direction. J. exp. Psychol., 1949, 39, 
84-95.—“An investigation has been made of the 
speed and accuracy with which individuals can 
execute simple discrete movements of the hand and 
arm, The movements were confined to a horizontal 
line running parallel to the frontal plane of the 
body. . . . Two directions of movement (left-to- 
right and right-to-left) and three lengths of move- 
ment (2.5, 10, and 40 cm.) were investigated. .. . 
The primary phase of the movement, which consists 
of a rapid initial acceleration and a period of high 
velocity, may terminate at exactly the aimed-for 
line, but usually does not. Hence a secondary cor- 
rective movement is required to remove the residual 
error... the time taken to initiate a discrete 
movement following the onset of the auditory stimu- 
lus was found to be of the order of 0.25 sec. and to 
be independent of distance moved and direction. 
The reaction times of individual subjects, however, 
differed significantly. Increases in length of the 
movement were accompanied by significant in- 
creases in (a) the duration of the primary move- 
ments, (b) speed of movement, and (c) the vari- 
abilities of both time and speed scores.”—R. B. 
Ammons. 


3608. Davis, R. C., & Van Liere, D. W. (Indiana 
U., Bloomington.) Adaptation of the muscular ten- 
sion r to gunfire. J. exp. Psychol., 1949, 39, 
114-117.—*‘Adaptation of the muscular tension re- 
sponses to very loud sounds was studied by measur- 
ing action potentials from both fore arms as subjects 
were stimulated by the firing of 32 caliber blanks 
at intervals of two min. The results obtained were: 
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1. There occurred an initial response (a-response) 
with a latency of about 0.1 sec. and a maximum at 
about 0.3 sec. and 60 to 90 microvolts in mean size. 
2. There was a substantial, though much smaller 
tension increment in the ‘b-response’ period, 1.0 
tc 1.8 sec. after the stimulus, persisting at least to 
7.5 sec. 3. For the a-response, adaptation for size 
is not significant; for duration, it is significant. 
4. For the b-response the adaptation effect (for 
size) is significant for the right arm; it may be 
present, but small, for the left. 5. The results fit 
the hypothesis that large responses of this sort resist 
adaptation.” —R. B. Ammons. 


3609. Edwards, A. S. (U. Georgia, Athens.) 
Handedness and involuntary movement. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1948, 39, 293-295.—Finger tremor in right 
and left-handed individuals was compared to test 
the cerebral dominance theory of control of handed- 
ness. A finger tremometer was used on 100 student 
subjects (50 left and 50 right-handed). No sig- 
nificant differences were found, and it is concluded 
that involuntary movement does not show significant 
differences between superior and inferior hands.— 
B. R. Bugelski, 

3610, Gilman, Thelma Toby. “Animal hypnosis”’: 
a study in the induction of tonic immobility in chick- 
ens. In Cornell U., Abstracts of theses . . . 1947. 
Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1949, 257- 
259.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1947. 

3611. Meyer, Henry D. (Lehigh U., Bethlehem, 
Pa.) Reaction time as related to tensions in muscles 
not essential in the reaction. J. exp. Psychol., 1949, 
39, 96-113.—25 Ss participated in approximately 
14 practice sessions, each consisting of 100 reactions 
of pressing a telegraph key as quickly as possible 
after a light went on. Reaction times were recorded 
for each reaction, while action potentials in the calf 
of the right leg were recorded during oaly 6 trials in 
each session. At the beginning of each session S 
was told his average reaction time for the previous 
day and shown a chart of the group’s performance. 
It was concluded that under these conditions, (1) 
practice may give rise to either positive or negative 
increments in the action potential which vary greatly 
in magnitude. (2) Improvement in reaction time 
may be associated with either increase or decrease 
in action potential. (3) The influence of stimulus 
intensity, set, and incentive, which were only parti- 
ally controlled in this situation, need investigation. 
—R. B, Ammons. 

3612. Morin, G., Canac, F., Cain, J.. & Gavreau, 
V. Obtention des crises audiogenés du rat par des 
sons définis. (Provocation of audiogenic seizures 
in the rat by means of definite sounds.) C. R. Soc. 
Biol. Paris, 1948, 142, 359-360.—It is found possible 
to provoke audiogenic seizures in the rat when the 
sounds range between 8,000 to 9,500 v.p.s.—F. C. 


Sumner. 

3613. Morin, G., Donnet, V., & Maffre, S. 
Libération du réflexe de grattage par des lésions 
corticales ou médullaires (Liberation 


of the scratch reflex by localized cortical or medullar 
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lesions.) C. R. Soc. Biol. Paris, 1948, 142, 691-692. 
—Observation over several months of 20 dogs with 
various limited and well-defined lesions of the cere- 
bral cortex, of the spinal cord, of the cerebellum and 
with lesions of diverse combinations finds that de- 
struction of the pericrucial cortex and sectioning of 
posterior medullar fibres suffice to modify the scratch 
behavior in the sense indicated by Goltz for dogs 
deprived of cerebral hemispheres, namely: stere- 
otyped rhythmic movements which do not reach the 
irritated apes and which a prolonged stimulation 
maintains for a long time.— F. C. Sumner. 

3614. Travis, Roland C., & Kennedy, John L. 
(Tufts Coll., Medford, Mass.) Prediction and control 
of alertness. III. Calibration of the alertness indi- 
cator and further results. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1949, 42, 45-57.—Calibration of the altertness indi- 
cator with standard output current substituted for 
the subject showed an average error of 1.35%. 
Reliability determinations showed an average error 
of about 5%. The recording pens showed “sufficient 
linearity with input voltage to be a valuable adjunct 
to the recording system.’’ Simultaneous pen re- 
cording of frequency networks of 40 cps and above 
and of 150 cps and above showed a high correlation. 
Changes in electrical resistance as high as 40,000 
ohms have little effect on the record if good electrode 
contact is maintained. In further. experimentation 
“tentative results showed a definite association be- 
tween electrical poterftial output from the subject 
and length of time to assemble units in a simple 
assembly task. In comparing tension levels while 
performing different tasks, simple tracking was found 
to produce a significantly higher tension level than 
reading, solving simple mathematics problems, and 
simulated lookout. The latter 3 tasks were about 
equal in tension level.— L. J. O’ Kelly. 


3615. Witt, Governor, & Hall, Calvin S. (West- 
ern Reserve U., Cleveland, O.) The genetics of 
audiogenic seizures in the house mouse. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1949, 42, 58-63.—7 genetically 
different groups of mice, obtained from genetically 
pure strains, were tested for susceptibility to audio- 
genic seizure. The percentages of reactors and non- 
reactors in these groups conformed closely to the 
expectation on the basis of assuming a simple 
Mendelian dominant gene. A comparison is made 
between these results and those of previous studies. 
The authors observe that contradictory findings 
“result from the use of genetically impure and non- 
uniform strains of rats. It is fruitless to attempt to 
establish the genetics of any trait by utilizing strains 
of unknown genetic constitution.” 17 references.— 
L. I. O'Kelly. 


[See also abstract 3504. } 
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3616. Birnbaum, Ferdinand. Was ist Mut? 
(What is courage?) Int. Z. Indiv.-Psychol., 1948, 
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17, 14-19.—In individual psychology the problem 
of courage assumes a central position. Experienti- 
ally viewed, courage is an active attitude embracing 
thought, emotion and will, characterized by self- 
confidence. In a behaviorist psychology the concept 
of courage implies the “correct solution of the de- 
mands of life.” These aspects of courage can be 
observed in animals. Human courage, in addition, 
affects self-esteem and influences the attitude and 
behavior of the group. The courageous individual 
who lives according to what Adler has called “‘abso- 
lute truth activates a “current of courage.”"—C. T. 
Bever. 


3617. Dumas, Georges. (The Sorbonne, Paris.) 
Le sourire; psychologie et physiologie. (The smile; 
psychology and physiology.) Paris: Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, 1948. 127 p. Fr. 180.—The 
smile as an emotional expression was chosen because 
of the simplicity of its mechanism. Discussion of its 
physiology and pathology is followed by an analysis 
of its psychology. The spontaneous smile, which is 
the easiest reaction of the facial muscles, produces 
itself mechanically, as the natural sign of pleasure, 
following the law of least resistance and communicat- 
ing itself to the whole body. Because the smile is 
socially acceptable, it is imitated and repeated until 
it develops into a voluntary expression of joy in 
everything in which one wishes to express delight. 
Eventually this most social of expressive gestures 
becomes a conventional silent language indicating 
that one wishes to appear pleased, as in the smile of 
politeness. A complex form is the comic, often in- 
volving a feeling of superiority and disdain. All 
follow the same laws, but the comic is peculiar to 
man and presupposes ability to comprehend an 
amusing situation. The smiles of animals probably 
express mere pleasure in well-being. Eventually, 
even dull attempts at wit are met with smiles of 
politeness simulating not only amusement but 
pleasure. As in other smiles, a simple mechanical 
reflex has been conditioned into a universal language 
clothing endless meanings in social life.—-G. E. Bird. 


3618. Dumas, Georges. La vie affective. (The 
affective life.) Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1948. xvi, 405 p. Fr. 600.—The affective 
life can be divided into a static psychology compre- 
hending pleasure, pain, and all agreeable and dis- 
agreeable states and emotions, and a dynamic psy- 
chology including needs, instinctive tendencies, and 
passions. The agreeable corresponds to faint 
stimuli, the disagreeable to stronger stimuli, the 
affective tone depending on internal as well as ex- 
ternal stimuli, but following the same general laws. 
The aim of each chapter is to study affective phe- 
nomena in their physiological origin, their psycho- 
logical nature, and their adaptation to the social life 
that conditions them and by which they are con- 
ditioned. The mechanisms of ‘‘mimique’”’ have been 
imposed by social necessity, which presents the 
models to be imitated. The author stresses the 
physical basis of emotion and the theory that its 
expression is a local manifestation of a general state 
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of the organism. 151-item bibliography.—G. E. 


Bird. 

3619. Koskoff, Y. D., Dennis, Wayne, Lazovik, 
David, & Wheeler, Erma T. The psychological 
effects of frontal lobotomy performed for the allevi- 
ation of In Fulton, J. F., et al., The frontal 
lobes, (see 23: 3558), 723-753.—The effect of lobot- 
omy in the relief of chronic pain is studied, with 
appropriate controls, by reference to 10 patients 
(several ‘‘somatic,”’ others “‘psychic’’) whose symp- 
toms are reported (1) medically and clinically; (2) 
psychometrically (7 cases). In the latter, the 
Wechsler, Babcock-Levy, Porteus Maze, Rorschach, 
TAT, and Goodenough Drawing tests are adminis- 
tered to the “organic”’ patients before operation and 
again 3 months afterward. All organic-pain cases 
free from “mental abnormality”’ showed some loss in 
intellectual abilities of a general type followed by, 
it is believed, a gradual restitution. The danger of 
generalizing from so few cases is stressed, present 
results being reported as “trends.” Data obtained 
from the administration of personality tests are to 
be reported later. 38 references.—L. A. Pennington. 


3620. Rylander, Gusta. Personality analysis 
before and after frontal lobotomy. In Fulton, J. F., 
et al., The frontal lobes, (see 23: 3558), 691—705.— 
An analysis of the “changes in detail’ that ac- 
company leucotomy is made by careful observational 
and psychometric preoperative and postoperative 
study of 8 of a series of 32 patients in the group 
reported upon. Descriptions of interest loss, of 
“shallowness and forgetfulness” are given as well as 
a characterization of the patients’ “reduction” in 
attention, in word-naming, and in IQ scores (Stan- 
ford Revision). These and other findings lead to a 
conclusion of reluctance to use this surgical method 
upon nonpsychotic patients . . . and these ‘“‘find- 
ings are at least a warning that intellectual damage 
may follow lobotomy.” Discussion by R. M. 
Brickner, W. Freeman, D. M. Rioch, R. R. Grinker, 
J. M. Nielsen. 40 references.—L. A. Pennington. 


3621. Weinland, James D. (New York U.) 
The memory of Salo Finkelstein. J. gen. Psychol., 
1948, 39, 243-257.—The lightning calculator, Salo 
Finkelstein, was investigated at NYU in 1932. His 
memory for numbers was tested with tachistoscopic 
exposure of various number series. Finkelstein 
used methods of active association in observing 
numbers and maintained these associations by con- 
tinuous practice. Common associations were made 
with 3 and 4 digit numbers. Finkelstein himself 
believed he had eidetic imagery. It is considered 
that his ability seems to have been developed by 
constant practice and occupation with numbers over 
a long period of time through interest in and practice 
in forming many associations. No signs of deteri- 
oration in other mental functions were observed.— 
B. R. Bugelski. 


Davis,’ s Pe ditenad Gedlets drotes f by 
es e 

frontal ct In Fulton, J. F., et al., The 

frontal lobes, (see 23: 3558), 642-657.—Detailed and 
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repeated psychological examinations (21 different 
tests) of a 36-year-old male patient in good contact 
were made prior to and after lobotomy. Results 
include: (1) the observation that the operation was 
accompanied by none of the changes consequent to 
frontal lesions, (2) no evidence for a change in 
motivation (aspiration level and degree of effort 
tests), (3) a decrease of 17-18 IQ points on the 
Wechsler Scale with greater loss on the verbal 
scale—especially on arithmetic reasoning, (4) low- 
ered performance on the Vigotsky test and in those 
reasoning test situations demanding the ‘“‘use of 
concepts removed from immediate experience,” (5) 
while the Rorschach suggested the release of a 
psychosis, clinical impression and the MMPI psycho- 
gram suggested improvement. These and other test 
results are ‘‘speculated’”’ upon in relation to theory 
and to the variant results that obtain from lobec- 


tomies. Comment by J. C. Solomon.—L. A. Penn- 
ington, 
[See also abstracts 3554, 3555. ] 
LEARNING & MEMORY 
3623. Buxton, Claude E. (Northwestern U., 


Evanston, Iil.), & Ross, Hugh V. Relationship be- 
tween reminiscence and type of learning technique 
in serial anticipation learning. J. exp. Psychol., 
1949, 39, 41-46.—32 Ss learned 12-item syllable 
lists, either spelling or pronouncing each item. Each 
S served as his own control, learning one list with 
an interpolated rest after 7 syllables had been cor- 
rectly anticipated and one list with no rest. “A 
reliable amount of reminiscence occurred with pro- 
nunciation, and an unreliable gain with spelling. 
Therefore, the amount of gain was not reliably 
greater for pronunciation than for spelling, when 
the two gains are compared. This particular vari- 
able in learning technique is thus probably not of 
major importance in explaining differences in ex- 
perimental results. ... Checks were made with 
respect to the indices of inhibition proposed by Hull 
and his co-workers, and of the expected relation of 
these indices to measured amount of reminiscence. 
Three indices, number of trials to the criterion, 
degree of bowing of the serial position curve of 
difficulty, and number of oscillations were computed, 
and each indicated that there should be more remi- 
niscence with spelling than with pronunciation. 
The reverse was actually true, suggesting that a re- 
vision of reminiscence theory is required."—R. B. 
Ammons. 

3624. Crawford, M. P., Fulton, J. F., Jacobsen, 
C. F., & Wolfe, J. B. Frontal lobe ablation in 
chimpanzee: a resume of ‘Becky’ and ‘Lucy’. In 
Fulton, J. F., et al., The frontal lobes, (see 23: 3558), 
3-58.—The reactions of 2 adolescent chimpanzees 
in problem solving situations (tool usage, problem- 
box, delayed reaction setup) were studied prior to 
and after unilateral ablation and following bilateral 
lobectomy. Follow-up observations were made at 
intervals for 3 years. Protocols are given and results 
at retest periods are presented in detail. In general, 
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bilateral ablation, as opposed to unilateral, resulted 
in “profound behavioral deficit,” but continued 
postoperative training was accompanied in some 
problems by improvement. Variability in perform- 
ance remained ‘“‘the most clearcut feature."’ Dis- 
cussions by W. Freeman, C. F. Jacobsen.—L. A. 
Pennington. 

3625. Duncan, Carl P. ( Northwestern U., Evans- 
ton, Ill.) The retroactive effect of electroshock on 
learning. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1949, 42, 
32-44.—9 groups of rats, while being trained to avoid 
a charged grid, were given electroshocks at differing 
intervals of time after each trial. A control group 
received the same training without the electroshock. 
“There was a very marked depression of learning in 
the group which received the convulsive shock 20 sec. 
after each trial. The depression became progress- 
ively less in the 40 sec., 1 min., 4 min., and 15 min. 

roups. Animals with longer trial-shock intervals 

fi hr., 4 hr., and 14 hr.) did not differ significantly 
from the controls.’’ As an additional control to 
check thé possibility that the results were due to a 
punishment-avoidance situation complicating the 
original learning task and not to a cerebral effect of 
the shock, 4 groups of animals received the same 
shock, but through the legs, and were run 20 sec., 
40 sec., 4 min., or 45 min. after each learning trial. 
Of these groups only the 20 sec. group was signifi- 
cantly different than the control group. Theoretical 
interpretation of the results is offered.—L. I. 
O’ Kelly. 

3626. Ehrenfreund, David. (State Coll. Wash- 
ington, Pullman.) Effect of a secondary reinforcing 
agent in black-white discrimination. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1949, 42, 1-5.—Using 2 groups of 
12 female albino rats, preliminary training in a 
black-white alley-discrimination box under a 23- 
hour hunger drive was administered with all animals 
eating their reward from identical food cups. At 
the completion of this training, which amounted to 
24 rewarded trials over a 3-day period, the animals 
were started on white-positive discrimination train- 
ing with 10 massed trials per day. The learning con- 
ditions were different for the 2 groups in only one 
respect: for one group an empty food cup was placed 
in the negative reward compartment, for the other 
group a food cup was to be found only in the correct 
compartment. Comparison of error and trials to 
mastery means of the 2 groups showed statistically 
significant superiority of the group not having the 
secondary reinforcement of the empty food cup in 
the negative reward-box. The consistency of these 
results with Spence’s theory of discrimination 
learning is discussed.— L. J. O’ Kelly. 

3627. Gagné, R. M., & Foster, Harriet. (Con- 
necticut Coll., New London.) Transfer of training 
from practice on components in a motor skill. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1949, 39, 47-68.—‘Five matched 
groups of subjects, each containing 30 young Navy 
enlisted men . . . learned a motor skill involving 
four differential manual responses to four lights 
after having practiced a preliminary task which was 
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part of the total skill for 0, 10, 30, or 50 trials.” 
The greater the preliminary practice on a part of 
the skill, the more the positive transfer. Errors 
tended to be made to the stimuli not used in the 
preliminary training. Plateaus occurred in the 0 
and 10 trial groups, at points corresponding with 
the points of maximum interference as revealed by 
the curves of errors. ‘‘The results are interpreted 
in the light of a general hypothesis which relates the 
learning of complex skills to the negative and posi- 
tive transfer effects which are expected to occur be- 
tween the component activities of which the skill 
is composed."” 26 references.—R. B. Ammons. 


3628. Grant, David A., & Schneider, Dorothy E. 
(U. Wisconsin, Madison.) Intensity of the condi- 
tioned stimulus and strength of conditioning: II. 
The conditioned galvanic skin response to an audi- 
tory stimulus. J. exp. Psychol., 1949, 39, 35-40.— 
“In the 16 groups all combinations of four intensities 
of CS during reinforcement were paired with the 
same four intensities during extinction. The four 
conditioned stimuli were 200 cycle tones of 76, 86, 
96, and 106 db. intensity levels. Each S received a 
10-trial adaptation series with the extinction in- 
tensity of the CS alone, a 20-trial reinforcement 
series with the reinforcement intensity of the CS and 
an electric shock as UCS, a 10-trial extinction series 
with the extinction intensity of the CS, and finally a 
5-trial re-extinction series with the reinforcement 
intensity of the CS. . . . The principal findings were 
as follows: 1. There were no statistically significant 
effects of CS intensity upon strength of conditioning. 

. 2. The generalization trends were roughly in 
the expected directions, but neither excitatory nor 
inhibitory generalization was statistically signifi- 
cant. 3. Response strength increased with increas- 
ing CS intensity for both the extinction and re-extinc- 
tion data, and in the latter case the trend was 


statistically significant. ... The advisability of 
rejecting certain aspects of stimulus trace theory 
was pointed out....” 17 references.—R. B. 
Ammons. 


3629. Grant, David A., Schneider, Dorothy E., & 
Goodale, John C. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) Group 
pre-training for serial rote learning by means of a 
moving picture technique. J. gen. Psychol., 1949, 
40, 89-94.—Subjects to be used in serial learning ex- 
periments should learn at least 6 lists as preliminary 
adaptation training. To save the time involved, 
subjects can be trained in groups by using a motion 
picture technique in which syllables are photographed 
as they appear in a memory drum. The film is then 
projected for the group as frequently as desired. In 
2 one-hour sessions subjects can learn 6 lists with 25 
trials per list using either vocal or sub-vocal anti- 
cipation. Subjects so trained are equal to control 
subjects trained individually with actual drums. 
Learning one or 2 lists exposed on a drum after the 
screen learning is additionally helpful.—B. R. 
Bugelski. 


3630. Harlow, H F., & Settlage, Paul H. 
Effect of extirpation of frontal areas upon learning 
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performance of monkeys. In Fulion, J. F., et ai., 
The frontal lobes, (see 23: 3558), 446-459.—The 
effects of unilateral and bilateral cortical lesions 
(especially frontal in locus) on the learning be- 
havior of 8 monkeys and their controls in 5 test 
situations are summarized. Results indicate a 
quantitative and significant inferiority for the 
operated animals on all tests with greatest deficit on 
reversal problems. Whether this partial loss is 
“general,’’ or a function of “special abilities’ is as 
yet unknown. It is concluded that the results 
predicate similar deficits in man following frontal 
lobectomies and lobotomies. Comment by Mar- 
garet A. Kennard, W. C. Halstead. 21 references. 
—L. A. Pennington, 

3631. James, W. T. (U. Georgia, Athens.), & 
Gins , Benson E. The effect of prostigmine on 
the conditioned response of “inhibited dogs.” J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1949, 42, 6-11.—The senior 
author had previously shown that dogs may be 
classified into “inhibited,” “normal” and ‘“‘excited”’ 
on the basis of their behavior in the conditioning 
apparatus, and that the type could not be changed 
by the methods employed. In the present experi- 
ment two “inhibited’”’ animals were given injections 
of prostigmine methylsulphate (25 gamma per kilo); 
the after-effects showed a change in type of be- 
havior to that characteristic of the “excited” animals, 
as demonstrated in the conditioning situation. Two 
physiological hypotheses are offered to account for 
the results.— L. I. O’ Kelly. 

3632. Jenkins, William O., & Postman, Leo. 
(Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) An experimental 
analysis of set in rote learning: retroactive inhibition 
as a function of changing set. J. exp. Psychol., 1949, 
39, 69-72.—‘‘The hypothesis was tested that amount 
of retroactive inhibition is reduced if original learning 
and interpolated learning take place under different 
sets. Set was varied by using different testing pro- 
cedures for the two learning activities in an experi- 
ment following the conventional paradigm for the 
study of retroactive inhibition. Original learning, 
was tested either by the method of anticipation or 
by the method of recognition and followed by inter- 
polated tasks for which the same two methods of 
testing were used. All possible combinations and 
sequences of tests for original and interpolated learn- 
ing were employed. hen both activities were 
carried out under the same set, a greater amount of 
retroactive interference resulted than was found 
when original learning and interpolated learning 
took place under different sets. Like dissimilarity 
of materials, dissimilarity of sets contributes to the 
functional isolation of tasks learned in succession.” 
—R. B. Ammons. 

3633. Kimble, Gregory A. (Brown U., Provi- 
dence, R. J.) An experimental test of a two-factor 
theory of inhibition. J. exp. Psychol., 1949, 39, 15- 
23.—"A total of 474 Ss were run in an alphabet 
printing experiment with the end in view of testing 
a version of Hull’s two-factor theory of inhibition 
modified to handle some phenomena of motor learn- 
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ing. .. .”" Two control groups were set up, one 
with highly massed and one with distributed prac- 
tice. “Six further groups of Ss were run under condi- 
tions of massed practice except that they were al- 
lowed one 10-min. rest period during learning . . . 
after trials 5, 10, 15, 20, 25, and 30 in a 40-trial 
series. The increase in performance after rest 
(reminiscence) provided a measure of reactive in- 
hibition. The amount by which rest failed to increase 
performance to make it equal to that of the spaced 
practice group after a similar number of trials pro- 
vided a measure of conditioned inhibition. Using 
these indices, it was shown that Jz remains relatively 
constant from trial 5 on through 15 and then begins 
to decrease. slr, on the other hand, shows some 
tendency to develop as a negatively accelerated 
(habit) function of the number of trials as Hull’s 
theory would predict.”—R. B. Ammons. 


3634. Lefetz,M. Etude du test de la “souriciére” 
de Moede. (A study of Moede’s “mousetrap” 
test.) Travail hum., 1948, 11, 200—225.—The test 
consists in having the subject move washers from 
one to the other end of a wire with many curves. 
Effects of the direction of movement and position of 
the wire were studied. In addition to the overall 
speed, 4 other indexes were used (index of ‘“‘compre- 
hesion,” ‘“‘practice,” ‘“‘viscosity,” and ‘“‘speed of 
start’). Learning curves were established for 2 
groups of 24 subjects (ages 15 to 18 years). With 
55 washers transported at each trial, a plateau was 
essentially reached on the fourth day. After 9 
trials, an interval of 51 days without practice re- 
sulted in but a slight deterioration of performance. 
Inter-individual standard deviations (as well as the 
means) of the time scores and the magnitude of 
inter-individual oscillations in performance de- 
creased with practice. The latter were larger in 
poorer subjects.—J/. Brogek. 


3635. Muhlhan, Gertrude J., & Stone, Calvin P. 
(Stanford U., California.) Effects of electroconvul- 
sive shocks on rat behavior in a Dashiell-type of water 
maze. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1949, 42, 17-26.— 
Two matched groups of 21 albino rats, ranging in 
age from 60-80 days, were given daily trials in a 
free-choice Dashiell-type maze adapted to water. 
The experimental group received 10 daily electro- 
shock convulsions, each being given approximately 
22 hours before the learning trial. After 25 trials 
the position of the starting box was shifted from a 
position diagonally opposite the escape platform to 
a position at the opposite end of one of the sides; 
after 10 trials the starting and escape positions were 
shifted to opposite diagonals the reverse of those in 
the first trial series. Results indicated the shocked 
group to take longer distances and reverse directions 
of path more frequently than the controls. ‘The 
shocked group showed less repetition of particular 
‘economical’ routes than did the controls and a 
greater preference for the peripheral routes.” The 
shocked group showed emotional reactions when 
removed from their cages and placed in the maze 
during the trials when shock was being administered. 
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In the later tests with changes in goal and starting 
box position there were no reliable differences be- 
tween the groups.— L. J. O’ Kelly. 


3636. Popov, N. A. Contribution a l’étude des 
réflexes conditionnées par la méthode électroen- 
céphalographique; formation des réflexes condi- 
tionnées (area temporalis, area striata et area 
praecentralis granularis). (Contribution to the 
study of conditioned reflexes by means of the electro- 
encephalographic method; formation of conditioned 
reflexes (area temporalis, area striata and area 
praecentralis granularis). C. R. Soc. Biol. Parts, 
1948, 142, 214-216.—Conditioning experiments are 
reported in which the U-stimulus was electric 
stimulation of the right posterior paw of rabbits and 
the would-be C-stimulus was a sound and in which 
electroencephalograms from 3 different brain areas 
of the rabbits were taken to the sound alone prior 
to combination, at the beginning of the combination 
of sound and electrical ‘stimulation of paw, and 
during the stimulus combination. The sound by 
itself had prior to combination with electric stimula- 
tion no influence on the spontaneous EEG. With 
the combination of the two stimuli, the brain waves 
increased in frequency for the area temporalis; were 
inhibited or cancelled for the area striata and for the 
area praecentralis granularis.— F. C. Sumner. 


3637. Popov, N. A. Le facteur temps dans la 
théorie des réflexes conditionnées. (The time factor 
in the theory of conditioned reflexes.) C. R. Soc. 
Biol. Paris, 1948, 142, 156-158.—Electrical stimu- 
lation provokes the dominant excitation of the 
so-called defensive center. This excitation irradi- 
ates as far as the auditory center. If the electrical 
stimulation commences for example 2 seconds after 
the beginning of the sound, this signifies that, in all 
the combinations, the auditory center will be excited 
twice: (1) at the beginning of the sound; (2) 2 
seconds afterwards by reason of irradiation. After 
a certain number of combinations, the sound com- 
mences to provoke the reproduction of the entire 
cycle, i.e., of the two excitations separated by the 
interval of 2 seconds. According to the mechanism 
of dominance, 2 excitations of the auditory center 
provoke vice versa corresponding excitations of the 
defensive center, or in the case of the salivary center, 
the first excitation being suppressed by inhibition.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


3638. Richards, W. J., & Waters, R. H. (U. 
Arkansas, Fayetteville.) The relationship between 
verbalization and remote association. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1948, 39, 167-173.—The hypothesis of 
Spearman that verbalization of material during 
learning will result in the formation of more forward 
associations than during “‘silent’’ learning was tested. 
In the non-verbal learning sessions subjects held 
their tongues between their teeth while learning 
nonsense syllable lists. Analysis of adjacent and 
remote associations in subsequent association tests 
showed no statistically significant differences in 
favor of the hypothesis.—B. R. Bugelski. 
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3639. Solomon, Richard L. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) The role of effort in the performance 
of a distance discrimination. J. exp. Psychol., 1949, 
39, 73-83.—‘‘An experiment involving a distance 
discrimination in white rats has been performed in 
order to demonstrate the role of effort in the perform- 
ance of a task which is probably controlled peri- 
pherally by response-produced cues. It was found 
that rats, trained to a stable level of discrimination 
performance, shifted their distance discrimination 
responses when the work requirement was increased. 
The shift was in the direction of ‘underestimating’ 
the distance to be traversed; that is, the laden ani- 
mals turned earlier than they did with no load. The 
theoretical implications of these results have been 
discussed, and the advantages of peripheral con- 
structs have been emphasized.’"—R. B. Ammons. 
3640. Stainbrook, Edward. (Psychiatric Insti- 
tute, 722 West 168th St., New York.) oe agar ig | 
induced convulsive reactions of laboratory rats: 
A comparative study of post-convulsive maze be- 
havior. J. gen. Psychol., 1948, 39, 191-216.—The 
disorders of animals have value for human psychology 
when it can be shown that experimentally produced 
symptoms reflect an anxiety generalized beyond the 
situation of origin and result in other inadequate 
adjustments. The writer tries to meet this need by 
observations on rats subjected to long term (30-day) 
preliminary exposure (1 trial per day) to noise 
stimuli calculated to produce a condition described 
as ‘noise fright’’ (this term is regarded as more 
justifiable than ‘audiogenic seizure’’) and electric 
shock stimulation sufficient to produce convulsions. 
After this “preparation” the rats either learned or 
relearned a swimming maze. In general, the animals 
with noise-fright histories showed better adjustment 
than did the shocked animals both in relearning and 
in original learning. Prior shock resulted in greater 
error scores for new learning. Noise-fright did not 
appear to disturb the recall of a previously learned 
maze as far as errors are concerned. Results on rats 
stimulated by either of the two techniques just prior 
to a learning trial are presented along with descrip- 
tions of other behavioral aspects, e.g. fear reactions. 
—B. R. Bugelskt. 


3641. Stone, G. Raymond. (U. Oklahoma, Nor- 
man.) Reply to Postman. Psychol. Bull., 1948, 45, 
536-537.—A further reply is made to Postman’s 
discussion of Stone’s note on the law of effect (see 
23: 618).—S. Ross. 

3642, Tresselt, M. E. (New York U.) The in- 
fluence of suggestion on the recognition of visually 
perceived forms. J. gen. Psychol., 1948, 39, 259- 
271.—Muller’s theory that memory is a process in 
which traces fade, becoming progressively less dis- 
tinct was tested by using tachistoscopic projections 
of ambiguous ink-blots which were later identified in 
a recognition test. It was found that suggestion 
effects were more potent after 2 weeks than after 48 
hours, supporting Muller’s views against those of 
Koffka. When subjects were allowed to make their 
own suggestions they gave more positive results than 
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when suggestions were made by E, a fin. ing neither 
Muller’s views nor Koffka’s can easily handle.— 
B. R. Bugelski. 

3643. Underwood, Benton ( Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.) Proactive inhibition as a function of 
time and degree of prior learning. J. exp. Psychol., 
1949, 39, 24-34.—Experiments were performed (24 
Ss in each) to measure the influence of degree of 
prior learning and time between practice and recall 
of the second list on proactive inhibition and on the 
number of overt intrusions. Lists were of 10 pairs 
of 2-syllable adjectives of the A-B, A-C relationship. 
The 4 degrees of prior learning (of list A-B) were no 
practice, 3 adjectives correctly anticipated, 8 cor- 
rectly anticipated, and all correctly anticipated with 
5 additional trials given. The second list (A-C) 
was learned to a criterion of 6 adjectives correctly 
anticipated. In one experiment the learning-recall 
time was 20 minutes, in the other, 75 minutes. 
“The results show that: (a) Associative inhibition 
in learning the second list decreases as the degree of 
prior learning increases. Marked facilitation in 
learning the second list occurs when the prior list 
has been learned to a high degree. (b) Proactive 
inhibition at recall increases as degree of prior 
learning increases. (c) Proactive inhibition shows 
little change between 20 min. and 75 min. (d) 
The greatest number of intrusions occur with low 
differentiation, i.e., with the interfering list moder- 
ately stronger than the recall list, and with the 
longer interval between learning and recall.’"—R. B. 
Ammons. 

3644. Webb, Wilse B. (State U. Iowa, Iowa City.) 
The motivational aspect of an irrelevant drive in the 
behavior of the white rat. J. exp. Psychol., 1949, 
39, 1-14.—Hull predicted that irrelevant drives 
would sensitize habits not set up in connection with 
them. To test this, 88 albino rats were given 100 
trials at opening a door, rewarded by finding a food 
pellet in the compartment thus made accessible. 
They were then divided into 5 groups, and the re- 
sponse was extinguished under the following drive 
conditions: 0 hours hunger, 0 hours thirst; 0 hours 
hunger, 3 hours thirst; 0 hours hunger, 12 hours 
thirst; 0 hours hunger, 22 hours thirst; 22 hours 
hunger, 0 hours thirst as a control. The experi- 
mental groups were significantly different with re- 
spect to number of responses to a 3-minute no- 
response criterion of extinction, the total time the 
door was held open during extinction trials, and the 
total time to reach the extinction criterion. There 
was a positive approximately linear relationship be- 
tween strength of irrelevant drive (thirst) and these 
measures of response strength. The irrelevant drive 
led to about 17% of the response strength provided 
by the relevant drive of assumed equal primary drive 
strength. 25 references.—R. B. Ammons. 


[See also abstracts 3580, 3598. ] 


THINKING & IMAGINATION 


3645. Hadamard, Jacques. An essay on the 
psychology of invention in the matamaionl field. 
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Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Univ. Press, 1949. xiii, 
145 p. $2.50.—One of the foremost French mathe- 
maticians discusses creative thinking in his field. 
Among the topics considered are: the role of the un- 
conscious, the incubation period, the conscious 
elaboration of hunches, the function of imagery, 
individual differences in mathematical thinking, and 
exceptional cases of intuition. In a chapter called 
“Discovery as synthesis,”’ the intuitive grasping of 
a complicated mathematical argument is compared 
to the act of recognizing a person. The whole argu- 
ment has to be experienced as a unique thing, having 
a certain physiognomy. Appended is a question- 
naire concerning working methods of mathematicians 
(first published 1902 in a French mathematical 
journal), and a letter by Einstein on his own think- 
ing methods.—F. Heider. 

3646. Smith, Gudmund. (Lund U., Sweden.) 
Psychological studies in twin differences; with ref- 
erence to afterimage and eidetic phenomena as well 
as more general personality characteristics. Lund, 
Sweden: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1949. 251 p. 12:50 
cr.—This is a study of negative after-images and 
eidetic images from the hereditary psychological 
angle. Some 60 pairs of identical and fraternal 
twins, aged from 8 to 69 years, (including one case 
of triplets) were experimental subjects. Personality 
was rated by judgments of close relatives, teachers, 
and other observers of the twins. Subjects were 
taught to see an afterimage. The intra-twin cor- 
relation for eidetic indices was positive for identical 
pairs, but not significant for fraternal pairs. Differ- 
ences in eidetic indices within pairs were often as- 
sociated with differences in personality. Reaction 
time also showed up well for identicals but not for 
fraternals. There appeared to be a connection be- 
tween peristatico-stability of the examined function 
and personality structure. FEidetic ability was in- 
terpreted as a genuine expression of the personality. 
—G. C. Schwesinger. 


INTELLIGENCE 


3647. Dejmek, Frank W. (Marquetie U., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.) A study of relationships among scores 
on the Minnesota Paper Form Board-Revised 
Series AA, the Non- e Section of the Cali- 
fornia Test of Mental Maturity, and Test 2 of the 
Non- e Section of the California Test of 
Mental Maturity. J. educ. Res., 1948, 42, 307-311. 
—Test results of 100 veterans examined in a guid- 
ance center showed a correlation of .33 between 
Minnesota Paper Form Board and the non-language 
section of the California Test of Mental Maturity. 
The correlation between the former test and Test 2 
(Manipulation of Areas) of the latter test was .42.— 
M. Murphy. 

3648. Herrmann, May, & Hackman, Roy B. 
(Temple U., Philadelphia, Pa.) Distributions of 
scores on the Wechsler-Bellevue scales and the 
California Test of Mental Maturity at a V. A. Guid- 
ance Center. J. appl. Psychol., 1948, 32, 642-647. 
—2289 veterans were given the Wechsler-Bellevue 
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Scale and 571 veterans, the California Test of Mental 
Maturity. The Wechsler scores distribution was 
very similar to the published norms, although the 
test results for 412 psychoneurotics tended to be 
lower than those for the entire sample. The Cali- 
fornia scores distribution was higher than the pub- 
lished norms, the median score being 109, only 1 
point lower than for college freshmen.—C. G. 
Browne. 

3649. Piene, K. Evnen til 4 generalisere milt 
ved en gruppetest. (The ability to generalize as 
measured by a group test.) Norsk ped, Tidskr., 
1948, 32, 246-250.—This is a critical evaluation of 
a group test of the ability to generalize (published 
by W. Sjéstrand, Uppsala 1945). The test consists 
of 21 multiple choice items. He points out and 
demonstrates by example the difficulty of evaluating 
a group test of generalizing ability when only the end 
result is known, without any indication of how it was 
achieved. He suggests the use of alternative ac- 
ceptable solutions which may indicate the way in 
which the result was achieved. He also notes that 
the problems for generalization should not be so 
artificial as to run counter to common sense, since 
the brighter children then will not accept the prob- 
lem and try instead to reformulate it.—M. L, 
Reymert. 

PERSONALITY 


3650. Blum, Gerald S. (Stanford U., Calif.) A 
study of the psychoanalytic theory of psychosexual 
development. Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1949, 39, 
3-99.—The “‘Blacky Test,” a projective technique 
based on inter-personal relationships among 4 dogs, 
was developed with the specific aim of exploring 
certain psychoanalytic concepts. The 11 cartoons 
were administered to 119 male and 90 female students 
in elementary psychology classes who were asked to 
make spontaneous recordings and to respond later to 
specific questions in the inquiry. ‘The protocols 
were scored in the form of analogues of psychoanaly- 
tic dimensions of psychosexual development.”’ Evi- 
dence was sought in the writings of Freud and Fen- 
ichel to determine whether or not the 31 statistically 
significant findings (sex differences and dimensional 
intercorrelations) were consistent with psychoana- 
lytic theory. Agreement between theory and ex- 
perimental findings was noted in 14 of 15 areas 
where theory was specifically stated and in all 8 
areas where theory could be inferred. In 8 areas 
psychoanalytic theory was too vague to permit 
valid inferences.—G. G. Thompson. 

3651. Houston, Thomas J., & Sumner, F. C. 
(Howard U., Washington, D. C.) Measurement of 
neurotic tendency in women with uncommon given 
names. J. gen. Psychol., 1948, 39, 289-292.—The 
hypothesis that women with uncommon names 
might show neurotic tendencies was investigated 
by having 106 negro women (out of a group of 414) 
with uncommon first names take the Bernreuter 
P.I. (BI-N scale). 57 women with common first 
names served as a control. Although the difference 
in scores was in the expected direction, it was not 
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significant. Rare names were found to go with 
higher economic status.—B, R. Bugelski. 

3652. Klein, G eS. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kans.) A cal perspective for personal- 
ity research. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1949, 44, 
42-49.—The clinical frame of mind involves an as- 
sumption of uniqueness of the individual. Classi- 
fication serves merely to direct attention to a pat- 
tern of impulse control, but interaction of compo- 
nents makes for uniqueness of each functional life 
pattern, with various causes and symptoms serving 
interchangeably within the general pattern. Per- 
sonality variables are assumed continuous from 
normal to abnormal, although extreme patternings 
may not be. From the clinical viewpoint, important 
results are unlikely to be discovered by experiments 
which vary one factor at a time or restrict variations 
of interaction. Rather, experimental investigations 
should include a wide range of measured individual 
differences. Attempts to explain these individual 
differences would eventually reveal personality 
dimensions which could be applied to life situations 
in a search for functional relationships.—C. M. 
Harsh. 

3653. Kubie, Lawrence S., & Kubie, Robert 
Hoch. (Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) Destructive 
personalities. Appi. Anthrop., 1948, 7 (4), 36-40.— 
Though there are few actually destructive personal- 
ities, all people have destructive tendencies. These 
destructive tendencies arise from normal drives to 
attain objects necessary for human welfare. How- 
ever, they are blocked, first by adults and later by 
internalized fears and feelings of guilt. Their trans- 
formation into various neurotic manifestations can 
never fully satisfy nor discharge the basis of these 
urges completely. Unless these aggressions can in 
some manner be expressed and recognized in child- 
hood, destructive tendencies may be a necessary 
human limitation.—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

3654. Ledgerwood, Richard. (Purdue U., Lafa- 
yelle, Ind.) Concord and discord among interest- 
vector systems. J. gen. Psychol., 1949, 40, 121-122. 
—An abstract of one in a series of papers dealing 
with salient problems in personality theory.—B. R. 
Bugelski. 

3655. Ledgerwood, Richard. (Purdue U., Lafa- 
yetle, Ind.) Vector theory of dynamic personality 
structure: personal power. J. gen. Psychol., 1949, 
40, 119-120.—A general consideration of factors 
affecting the productive capacity of individual per- 
son’s “personal power” for socially-valuable pro- 
duction. This paper is an abstract of a proposed 
future report.—B. R. Bugeiski. 

3656. Wilkie, J. S. (U. Coll., London.) An 
experiment on reading character from portraits. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1949, 40, 11-45.—Portraits of 
historical characters (unknown to the subjects and 
so prepared that only facial features appeared on a 
uniform background) were shown in photographic 
copies to 60 professional level student subjects. The 
subjects rated each portrait on a 10-point rating 
scale for 25 traits selected from a preliminary in- 
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vestigation. A considerable degree of agreement was 
found among the subjects. The effects of age, sex, 
and attitude toward the person whose portrait was 
being judged were studied with the latter feature 
having the greatest effect in determining differences 
of ratings. In a comparison of ratings with allegedly 
true characteristics as determined by a historian 
and the writer it was concluded that women were 
slightly better judges of character than men and 
those judges over 30 years old slightly better than 
those under 30.—B. R. Bugelskt. 


[See also abstracts 3493, 3576. ] 


AESTHETICS 


3657. Bergler, Edmund. (251 Central Park West, 
New York.) John Ruskin’s marital secret and J. E. 
Millais’s ting “The Order of Release.” Amer. 
Imago, 1948, 5, 182—201.—It is contended that J. E. 
Millais knew and suggested indirectly in 1853 in his 
painting ‘“‘The Order of Release”’ Ruskin’s impotence 
which was not publicly documented until 1947, 
For background information, the article quotes from 
Effie Gray's explanatory letter to her parents in 
March, 1854, after nearly 7 years of marriage to 
John Ruskin, reprints a portion of the annullment 
decree of marriage, and cites passages from 2 letters 
written by Millais to Effie’s parents in December, 
1853. The artist is said to express in his painting not 
his unconscious fantasies and wishes but his uncon- 
scious defense against them. By exhibiting ag- 
gressively Ruskin’s painful secret, Millais defends 
himself against the accusation of his own Super Ego 
that he was masochistically attaching himself to 
another man’s wife. The painting represents Effie’s 
marriage by utilizing a dream-like reversal of roles: 
the Scottish soldier symbolizes Effie herself, the 
Effie of the painting is the rescuing Millais, the child 
symbolizes her need, and the soldier’s broken arm 
expresses Ruskin’s impotence.—W. A. Varvel. 

3658. Herring, Frances W. (U. Washington, 
Seatile.) Touch, the neglected sense. J. Aesthet., 
1949, 7(3), 199-215.—Three arguments, one psycho- 
logical, one technical, and one philosophical, have 
been offered to show that touch is non-aesthetic. 
The author attempts to answer these and believes 
that there is already discernible a move toward 
recognition of touch in aesthetic experience.—P. R. 
Farnsworth. 

3659. Hungerland, Helmut. (California Coil. 
Arts & Crafts, Oakland.) Aesthetics at the Tenth 
International Congress of Philosophy. J. Aesthet., 
1949, 7(3), 267—-271.—Among the papers of psycho- 
logical interest were H. Elzenberg’s “‘La Personalité 
Créatrice de l'Artiste,"" H. Hungerland’s “Art 
Criticism as Social Argument” and H. S, Langfeld’s 
“Psychological Aesthetics in America Today.’’— 


P. R. Farnsworth. 

3660. Moloney, James Clark, & Rockelein, 
Laurence A. An insight into Richard Wagner and 
his works (a psychoanalytical fragment.) Amer. 
Imago, 1948, 5, 202—212.—Psychoanalytical ma- 
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terial is presented to demonstrate the degree to which 
one neurotic patient had projected himself into 
Wagner's Tannhauser and to which the artist’s con- 
flicts were, in turn, revealed through the patient's 
excessive empathy.—W. A. Varvel. 


[See also abstracts 3777, 3894, 3901, 3960. ] 
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CuitpHoop & ADOLESCENCE 


3661. Breckenridge, Marian E. (Merrill Palmer 
Sch., Detroit, Mich.), & Vincent, E. Lee. Child 


seve ent; physical and psychological growth 
the school years. (2nd ed.) Philadelphia: 
WE Senators 1949. vii, 622 p. $4.00.—This 


reve (see 17: 3984) serves to bring the facts of 
growth and development up to date. Case studies, 
diagrams, and questions for class study help to 
focus class discussions and bring together practical 
experiences. The topical outline includes the follow- 
ing areas: (1) general principles of growth; (2) 
influences of growth; (3) growth and the use of the 
body; (4) memory, imagination and creativity; (5) 
language thinking and reasoning; (6) social and 
personality development; (7) conflict and aggres- 
sion; (8) moral judgment and psychosexual de- 
velopment. 1089-item bibliography.—E. W. Gruen. 


3662. Curry, E. Thayer. (U. Jilinois, Urbana.) 
Hoarseness and voice change in male adolescents. 
J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1949, 14, 23-25.— 
Review of the literature showing contradictory state- 
ments concerning the relationship of hoarseness and 
change of voice in male adolescents. The question of 
whether in a particular case, the hoarseness is due to 
organic or acute changes is completely unsettled and 
the incidence of hoarseness reported at this time is 
completely contradictory. The author’s own studies 
show 55% of 10 year old subjects and 80% of 14 
year old subjects would be diagnosed by experts as 
hoarse and husky.—-M. F. Palmer. 

3663. Frank, Josette. Comics, radio, movies— 
and children. Publi. Affairs Pamphl., 1949, No. 
148. 32 p.—This pamphlet seeks to answer some of 
the questions parents raise regarding the effects of 
the comic books, radio, and the motion picture upon 
their children. Frank points out that comic books, 
in part, follow somewhat the same pattern that 
children’s reading in the past has followed except 
that to this has been added the crime and horror 
variety which has created much criticism. The size 
of the comic book problem is obvious when we learn 
that 50 million copies are sold monthly and each 
copy has several readers. The author feels, however, 
that “many of the recent attacks on the comics have 
made parents anxious as a result of scare headlines. 
This is unfortunate because anxious parents may do 
more damage to their children than comic reading.” 
Parent-teacher groups and others responsible for the 
welfare of the child in the community are urged to 
scrutinize more closely the newsstands, radio pro- 
grams, and the motion pictures and make their ap- 
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proval or disapproval known to those responsible 
for the media involved.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3664. Havighurst, Robert J., & Taba, Hilda. 
(U. Chicago, Ill.) Adolescent character and per- 
sonality. New York: Wiley, 1949. x, 315 p. $4.00. 
—Character development in adolescence is reported 
in a group of studies by a group of 14 contributors in 
addition to the listed authors. The subjects were 144 
sixteen-year-old ‘Prairie City’’ youngsters of vari- 
ous social-class levels. Both group and individual 
study techniques were used, including measures of 
character reputation, of social group characteristics 
and—in terms of individuals—tests of moral atti- 
tudes, adjustment inventories, intelligence tests, 
projective techniques, etc. The major research 
questions involved are: “‘1) To what extent is char- 
acter development influenced by the social environ- 
ment of the individual? 2) To what extent is 
character development influenced by an individual's 
personal make-up?”’ In general, low positive rela- 
tionships were found between character reputation 
and social environment and personality: too low to 
be of predictive value, probably because of their 
complex interrelationship. In the individual studies 
it was found “that moral character, personality, and 
social environment are related in systematic ways 
and that moral character cannot usefully be studied 
apart from the total personality.” The concrete 
findings are presented in detail and supplemented by 
extended discussions of methodology and of impli- 
cations not only for research but for character educa- 
tion as such.— L. J. Stone. 


3665. Hurlock, Elizabeth B. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Child growth and development. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1949. x, 374 p. $2.60.—As a text 
for the course in child care in the home economics 
curriculum this book is written in nontechnical 
language. It is prepared to meet the needs of the 
young student ‘“‘who is not equipped to read scien- 
tific literature and who is not yet confronted with the 
practical problem of bringing up a family.’’ Prob- 
lems of physical care and of behavior are discussed 
under 4 major sections. Part I (3 chaps.) treats of 
preparation for the arrival of the baby and presents 
basic facts about the newborn and principles for 
understanding children. Part II (6 chaps.) con- 
siders the child’s growth in all its aspects, physical 
and psychological. Part III (6 chaps.) discusses 
problems of training and habit formation. Part IV 
(5 chaps.) treats of the child as a person. Each 
chapter has questions for discussion, projects pro- 
viding first-hand observations of child behavior, and 
a list of supplementary readings. The book is illus- 
trated and a bibliography of recent titles classified 
as “technical” and ‘“nontechnical’’ is included. 
There is a list of visual materials related to the 
topics of the text.—R. C. Strassburger. 

3666. Hymes, James L., Jr. (State Teachers 
Coll., New Paltz, N. Y.) "How to tell your child 
about sex. Publ. Affairs Pamphl., 1949, No. 149. 
32 p.—A pamphlet written in simple language and 
designed to provide parents with the answers to 
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their children’s questions regarding sex. The 
author’s advice regarding children’s queries about 
reproduction, sex characteristics and erroneous ideas 
of sex conduct is to “just answer the question.” 
He supplies many of the answers in this booklet. 
A reading list of 9 books for parents and 8 books for 
children is included.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3667. McCreary, John. (Bates Coll., Lewiston, 
Me.) Child guidance. Train. Sch. Bull., 1949, 45, 
154-163.—Goals of child guidance are personal ad- 
justment, including self-discipline, emotional and 
intellectual maturity, and independence as an adult, 
and social adjustment, including social maturity 
based on participation and contribution. Consist- 
ency in parental control and guidance, and gradual- 
ness in the transition from restrictions to freedom 
are necessary.—W. L. Wilkins. 

3668. Myklebust, P. Korleis skulen kan fremja 
den sosiale utviklinga hos barn og ungdom. (How 
can the school further social development in children 
and adolescents?) Norsk ped. Tidskr., 1948, 32, 
129-145.—A general discussion of stages of social 
development in children, with reference to Gesell 
and other authors, with the suggestion that public 
schools should consider it their duty to foster social 
development on a par with individual and scholastic 
development.—M. L. Reymert. 

3669. Rao, C. KE. Vasudeva. (Government Mental 
Hosp., Bangalore, India.) The psychological ap- 
proach to youth. Antiseptic, 1948, 45, 227-232.—A 
scientific approach in dealing with adolescent boys 
and girls involves (1) a recognition of individual 
differences, and (2) an effort to discover exactly 
why the adolescent is manifesting whimsical, rebelli- 
ous, melancholic or self-conscious behavior. The 
right approach in controlling the behavior of the 
adolescent is not through overawing discipline but 
through a winning of willing and cooperative sub- 
mission. The energy and enthusiasm of adolescents 
should not be repressed but rather sublimated; 
monotony should be minimized through diversion 
and relaxation; sound instincts should be promoted 
through activity during their free hours in various 
altruistic and philanthropic works; their creative 
imagination can in a way beneficial to character- 
training be utilized in drama activity and in attend- 
ance of motion-pictures.— F, C. Sumner. 


3670. Raskin, L. E. Starshoklasniki v semiye. 
(Upper grade students in the home.) Semia i 
Shkola, 1948, (June), 11-15.—The school tends to 
overlook the importance of the home in the life of 
the older student. Parents also are inclined to be- 
come more lax in their responsibilities toward the 
children of this age group, mistakenly assuming that 
the period of training is at an end. Adolescence is 
characterized by powerful inner strivings and re- 
sponsiveness to idealism. It is a period in which 
personal standards and ideals are being formed and 
one which requires very thoughtful supervision. 
Parents should study their adolescent children care- 
fully and should guide them in their emotional 
development, as well as in their vocational choices. 
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The latter must be determined by the children’s 
interests and aptitudes, rather than by parental 
preferences. Moral education should be in close 
harmony with the social ideals propounded in the 
schools in order to obviate conflicts within the grow- 
ing generation. Youth, because of its emerging 
sense of independence and its critical thinking, can 
be reached most effectively through reason and 
logic, rather than through authoritative measures. 
Heterosexual interests and contacts should be 
fostered, but must be balanced by the development 
of a serious attitude toward sexual relationships and 
toward marriage.—M. G. Nemets. 

3671. Sirkina, B. E. Kak rasvivath sposobnosti 
u dietey. (How to develop the abilities of children.) 
Semia 4 Shkola, 1948, (Feb.), 22-25.—Though 
natural endowments play their role, they are merely 
the soil upon which capacities may be developed 
through education and training. The educator’s 
ability to understand the child and to discover its 
special capacities is of prime importance. Since 
success in any given field requires a configuration of 
related abilities, training should be manifold and 
varied. The speed with which a child acquires a 
given skill and especially its focus of interest are 
fairly valid indicators of the child’s special ability. 
Its interests should be greatly encouraged. Per- 
severance and systematic work habits are essential 
to the development of abilities. The school and the 
home must “teach the child how to learn.” Children 
should be guided to interpretive and analytical 
thinking. The development of abilities is not an 
imitative but a creative process.—M. G. Nemets. 


3672. Skard, Ase Gruda. Karakterdaning o 
oppeding. (Character training and impairment. 
Menneske og Milj¢, 1948, 3, 26-37.—A serious prob- 
lem has developed in the education of Norwegian 
children, due to the influence of Nazi control during 
the war years. Psychology alone cannot overcome 
the problem. The Nazi aim was to nazify the youth, 
and to upset and destroy the security in Norwegian 
thought and life, and it is realized that a great deal 
of harm has been done, which may require a genera- 
tion of time to overcome completely. The various 
methods used at attempting, through schooling, to 
invoke Nazi ideology in the Norwegian youths, are 
described in full. The extreme discipline of the 
Nazis, maintained by fear, is also described, and the 
after-effects upon the Norwegian children to-day. 
Education is now trying to overcome and undo these 
developments, but many conflicts, anxieties and 
confusions in the children’s minds are making this 
problem a difficult one to solve. The future of the 
land, it is realized, is dependent upon the education 
of children, the coming generation. Affection and 
kindness, rather than criticism and punishment, are 
the foundations for building, in this parental and 
pedagogical project.—O. J. Jacobsen. 

3673. Waldfogel, Samuel. (Wayne U., Detroit, 
Mich.) The frequency and affective character of 
childhood memories. Psychol. Monogr., 1948, 62 (4). 
39 p.—48 male and 76 female college students, 
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assured of anonymity and provided with a form for 
recording “all the experiences of which they had 
knowledge or recollection up to the time of their 
eighth birthday,’ were asked to indicate the age at 
which the experience occurred and whether it had 
been recalled spontaneously, if they had been told 
about it, or if they were uncertain about how the 
recall had occurred. 85 minutes were allowed for 
the recollection and at the end of that time the S's 
were asked to indicate whether each experience was 
“‘very pleasant, pleasant, neutral, unpleasant or very 
unpleasant.” From 35 to 40 days later the same 
procedure was followed without any forewarning. 
As a result of this study it was concluded that: (1) 
‘. . . individual differences in the ability to recall 
childhood events are not of a purely haphazard 
nature, some persons being able to recall consistently 
more of their childhood experiences than others’; 
(2) the average total memories of ist period plus 
new memories of the 2nd period was approximately 
51 for males and 53 for females; (3) the Freudian 
doctrine of infantile amnesia was contradicted by the 
relatively large number of memories from early 
years; (4) the emotions which the S’s recalled at 
the time of the original experiences were numerous 
and varied; (5) recall of pleasant events were more 
frequent than unpleasant or neutral events. 42-item 
bibliography.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


[See also abstracts 3511, 3717. ] 
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3674. Federation Employment Service. Experi- 
ence, loyalty, skill—come with age; report of a 
campaign to stimulate job opportunities for middle- 
aged and older workers. Occupations, 1949, 27, 
301-306.—This is a description of an educational 
demonstration campaign, conducted in New York 
City, to encourage employers to recognize the values 
found in older workers.—G. S. Speer. 


3675. Kallmann, Franz J., & Sander, Gerhard. 
(New York State Psychiatric Institute, New York.) 
Twin studies on aging and longevity. J. Hered., 
1948, 39, 349-357.—In a 3 year study of 237 mono- 
and 548 di-zygotic twin pairs, there was a 92% 
survival for one or both twin partners. 58 in the 
series lost one or both members. The likenesses of 
mono- as compared with di-zygotic pairs withstood 
advancing age as well as significant environmental 
diversity, for many characteristics including: lon- 
gevity, physical manifestations of aging, mental 
changes associated with aging, marital and repro- 
ductive histories. Heredity and constitution play a 
basic role in determining the differential ability to 
maintain relative physical and mental health up to, 
and through, senescence. Within these genetically 
controlled limits, life can be lengthened or shortened 
by environmental factors and the efficiency with 
which constitutional potentialities are utilized. 
However it is vital capacity which controls human 
life’s ultimate length.—G. C. Schwesinger. 
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3676. Sheldon, J. H. (The Royal Hospital, 
Wolverhampton, Eng.) The care of old age in the 
home. Med. Pr., 1948, 219, 398-400.—The author 
estimates that today in England 95% to 98% of old 
people are spending their last years at home. Some 
suggestions are given the general practitioner relative 
to the management of old people in their homes: (1) 
the necessity of providing some mental stimulus; (2) 
specific treatment for particular diseases; (3) a 
regular allowance of rest; (4) encouragement to 
maximum level of activity of which they are capable. 
Women with their housework usually hold on to life 
longer than men who have retired and are without a 
hobby.— F. C. Sumner. 

3677. Thorndike, E. L. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Note on the shifts of interest with age. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1949, 33, 55.—37 men between 23 
and over 40 years of age estimated their reactions on 
certain tendencies at age 12 and at present. As- 
suming the validity of the testimony, the results 
show that a person’s nature at 12 is prophetic of his 
nature in adult years in this respect, the median cor- 
relation for the 37 cases being .55.—C. G. Browne. 


[See also abstract 3872. ] 
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3678. Bion, W. R. Experiences in groups: II. 
Hum, Relat., 1949, 2, 13-22.—The earlier articles in 
this series are reviewed and the postulates of group 
culture, group mentality, and the individual are 
restated. These postulates proved unsatisfactory in 
explaining to groups of persons the reason for their 
conduct, primarily because the concepts were rational 
and “, .. the thing that knocked holes in my 
theories was not the words used, but the emotion 
accompanying them.” One of the things which made 
analysis in terms of group mentality difficult was 
that the individuals tended to pair off in antagonistic 
or complementary relationships. Another factor 
making analysis difficult was that the group, as an 
entity, tended to be valued over the individuals. 
Much of the time, instead of trying to tell about their 
difficulties to the other members of the group, per- 
sons tended to justify, protect, and advance the 
strength of the group. Anyone trying to introduce 
his personal experiences, in an attempt to achieve 
some relief and insight into his difficulties, was 
rejected. The author remarks that the groups he 
has worked with can apparently operate only on the 
basic assumption of unity for purposes of “fight or 
flight.”" He concludes by relating these behaviors to 
certain phenomena and problems which arise in 
psychoanalytic sessions.—R. A. Litiman. 

3679. Birnbaum, Ferdinand. Zum Toleranz- 
problem. Drei Gleichungen. (Contribution to the 
problem of tolerance. Three equations.) Int. Z. 
Indiv.-Psychol., 1948, 17, 46-50.—All social rela- 
tionships can be formulated in equations; relations 
between the dissimilar being balanced in an equation 
of giving and receiving. In the socio-economic area 
this equation is balanced in the market where toler- 
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ance requires no sacrifice, but affords gain. Between 
nations, on the other hand, there is as yet no such 
dasis for tolerance beyond the mutual stimuli to 
further national development, or increased narcis- 
sistic supplies which may overcome the narcissistic 
opposition to the dissimilar. In the area of religious 
dissimilarities, tolerance had been considered a 
threat to faith until the time of the Jesuits who aimed 
to win their followers by tolerance, and until the time 
of the framers of the United States Constitution. 
To such an approach, tolerance is a result of faith, 
heightening religious feeling. The equations which 
further peace between nations and religions have 
been haphazard, but social techniques for mutually 
favorable relations would lead man to a higher level. 
—C. T. Bever. 


3680. Bloomfield, Paul. The eugenics of the 
Utopians ; the Utopia of the eugenists. Eugen. Rev., 
1949, 40, 191-198.—Philosophers from Plato to 
Bernard Shaw have stressed breeding as a requisite 
for Utopia, while suggestions for furnishing society 
with improved men have been shrewd, wide, and 
sensibly or scientifically pertinent. These have in- 
cluded: the significance of “‘blood,"’ varying kinds of 
premarital acquaintance, control of marriage and 
mating laws, the encouragement of large families 
among selected groups, birth restrictions, compatibil- 
ity, free love, free marriage, discrimination in mate 
selection and selection of partners according to 
stated principles. Desired traits have included: 
longevity, good heredity, cooperativeness, loving- 
kindness, serenity of temperament. The Eugenics 
Society stresses the eugenic values of: good health 
and physique, intelligence, social usefulness, free- 
dom from genetic taints, membership of a large and 
happy family and fondness for children. Influences 
which enabled people to resist and overcome an un- 
friendly society would do for the eugenists what it 
did for the Quakers, resulting in a community of 
high moral and eugenic worth.—G. C. Schwesinger. 


3681. Curle, Adam. Incentives to work; an 
anthropological appraisal. Hum. Relat., 1949, 2, 
41-47.—This is an inquiry into why it is necessary to 
consider as a problem the matter of “incentives to 
work."" One never hears “. . . people talking about 
an incentive to sex, or to eating when one is hungry.” 
Consideration of primitive peoples indicates that 
this problem does not exist for them. “Life is all 
of a piece” and work and play are not dissociated 
from one another. ‘In many cases there is not even 
a word for work.”” This integrated structure holds 
together because of sociological and psychological 
factors. The most important sociological factor 


appears to be “the absence, or the slow rate of. 


change.” Ritual and tradition give stability by 
providing uniform ways of meeting various threats 
and problems. Modern society, in contrast, is “so 
segmented that the individual can no longer feel a 
complete member of it” and it is only in such a state 
of affairs that we can “. . . differentiate between 
the effort needed to earn a living and that required 
for the pursuit of leisure.” Precisely because we 
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“have freed ourselves from the bonds of taboo and 
tradition’ we are in trouble, because decision ‘“‘is no 
longer so much a reflex but rather a choice between 
a series of permitted alternatives." We are thus a 
more consciously aware of our frustrations. It is 
suggested that “looking backward”’ is fruitless and 
that it is necessary to develop a society in which 
“withdrawal and isolation from the integrated pur- 
poses of the group can be reduced.”"—R. A. Litiman. 

3682. Curle, Adam. (Tavistock Inst. Human Re- 
lations, Eng.) The sociological background to in- 
centives. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1949, 23, 21-28.— 
Any specific problem must be considered in the light 
of the whole psycho-social field, for what happens in 
any one phase of a man’s life affects all the rest. 
Thus a combination of all the sciences which relate 
to the individual's position in society may ultimately 
solve the problems of civilization which are now dis- 
missed as insoluble.—G. S. Speer. 


3683. Honigsheim, Paul. (Michigan State Coll., 
East Lansing.) Max Weber as applied anthropol- 
ogist. Appl. Anthrop., 1948, 7(4), 27-34.—Here is a 
summary of the statements of the eminent German 
sociologist on: the effect of race on mentality and 
social behavior, internal and foreign politics as re- 
lated to minority groups in Europe and the United 
States, and the relation of bureaucracy to democ- 
racy in the United States as compared with Hohen- 
zollern Germany.—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


3684. Merei, Ferenc. Group leadership and in- 
stitutionalization. Hum. Relat., 1949, 2, 23-39.— 
The question raised by this study is: “Which is 
stronger, the group made up of individuals of aver- 
age social penetration, or the individual of a high 
degree of social penetration but alien to the shout" 
This is asked specifically with respect to the relation- 
ship between leader and group. First, same-sex 
children from a day nursery “‘whose social qualities 
were an average for that nursery group and who were 
not leaders” were selected after a two-week observa- 
tion period. These average qualities were: (1) 
following orders predominant; (2) imitation pre- 
dominated over being imitated; (3) group play and 
cooperation average in frequency; and (4) “acts of 
attacking, crying, telling on each other were. . . 
average.”’ These children then formed a new group 
and were placed in a separate room. ‘A leader was 
placed in the group so formed,"’ after the new group 
developed its own traditions and rituals, from 3 to 
6 meetings usually. 12 groups were used and the 
“power of penetration”’ of 26 “leaders,’’ who were 
children so designated by nursery school teachers 
and observers in this study, was determined. In 
most cases the leader adopted the new group’s 
traditions rather than instilling his own but, while 
“ . . he proved weaker than the group, he still 
managed to play the role of leader.”" Finally, there is 
developed the notion of the marginal individual, a 
retiring person who is first drawn to the newly- 
introduced leader and becomes a vehicle of inter- 
preting him to the group, and the group to him.— 
R. A. Littman. 
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3685. R6heim, Géza. Metamorphosis. Amer. 
Imago, 1948, 5, "167-172.—In mythology gods and 
magicians are believed to change their own shape 
and that of mortals without difficulty. Three ex- 
planations are suggested: the motility of all cathexis 
as the most essential attribute of the primary proc- 
ess, symbol formation, and the myth as dream ma- 
terial. The latter two are seen as but specific in- 
stances of the first. 33 references.—W. A. Varvel. 


3686. Sterba, Richard. was here. Amer. 
Imago, 1948, 5, 173-181.—The legends produced by 
a group correspond to dreams but are common to all 
its members and express the shared wishes of their 
unconscious. The Kilroy legend is summarized and 
then examined for its unconscious significance. 
“Kilroy’s presence in all inaccessible places is the 
expression of a grandiose fulfillment of our Oedipal 
wishes . . . Kilroy is the hero figure of all legends, 
the father murderer of primitive times and the rep- 
resentative of the most ardent wishes in our un- 
conscious.’’—W. A. Varvel. 


3687. Woodside, Moya. Sterilization and social 
welfare ; a survey of current developments in North 
Carolina. Eugen. Rev., 1949, 40, 205-210.—North 
Carolina law provides for eugenic sterilization for 
only 3 groups: psychotic, epileptic, and feeble- 
minded. Yet voluntary sterilization is now prac- 
ticed on certain borderline groups outside of the 
existing law, is carried on without official recognition, 
and operates in an uneven manner between one class 
of women and another. Such operations are per- 
formed on mixed physical and socio-economic in- 
dications, and are a response to a public awareness 
of their possible availability; to improved surgical 
techniques; and to the already existing limited 
eugenic sterilization statutes. Availability of the 
service varies among different counties, for different 
doctors, and hospitals, and upon different criteria, 
and according to the patient's ability to pay. The 
uncertain state of the law appears to be a restraining 
factor in some instances, with custom generally 
dictating the need for written consent from both 
husband and wife. A test court case would be 
welcomed by many doctors and lawyers to clarify 
the situation.—G. C. Schwesinger. 


[See also abstract 3543. ] 
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3688. Elinson, Jack. Attitude research in the 
army. J. appl. Psychol., 1949, 33, 1-5.—A summary 
is made of attitude research in the Army under the 
following general headings: (1) anticipating troop 
reaction to new administrative policies; (2) formu- 
lation or change in administrative policy; (3) evalu- 
ating an existing program; (4) source of information 
in support of or against a proposed policy or change 
in policy.—C. G. Browne. 

3689. Gross, Llewellyn. (U. Buffalo, N. Y.) 
The use of class concepts in sociological research. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1949, 54, 409-421.—Concepts of 
social classes in present-day sociology are either so 
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a, analytical as to be devoid of relevant 
= referents or so crudely empirical as to be 
lad ng in theoretical significance. An analysis of 
—o empirical studies points to the possibility 
t their authors may be using, simultaneously, 
two implicit conceptual schemes for defining social 
classes—the ‘‘substantive’’ and the ‘‘classificatory” 
—without recognizing their inherent contradictions. 
An effort is made to clarify these conceptual schemes, 
to develop their methodological consequences, and 
to offer recommendations on the problem of the 
scientific use of class concepts.—D. L. Glick. 


3690. Katz, Daniel. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
An analysis of the 1948 polling predictions. J. appi. 
Psychol., 1949, 33, 15-28.—There was evidence 
before November, 1948, that the polls could not 
continue their successful record without a change in 
basic methodological approach as well as in specific 
techniques. In attempting to make predictions 
about social behavior, the social scientist must take 
into account the relevant field of forces. The polls, 
however, have never adequately examined the 
nature of the problem of prediction. A number of 
studies are needed designed to measure the deter- 
minants of voting behavior or turn-out and the 
causal conditions affecting political conviction. The 
usually assumed reasons for the error in the 1948 
polls are differential turn-out, the undecided voter, 
the changing voter, and the representativeness of 
the sample. These are analyzed and evidence 
presented indicating that they are not adequate in 
explaining the errors as they existed.—C. G. Browne. 


CuLturEs & CULTURAL RELATIONS 


3691. Birnbaum, Ferdinand. Zur Individual- 
psychologie primitiver Geisteshaltungen. (On the 
individual psychology of*primitive attitudes.) Int. 
Z. Indiv.-Psychol., 1948, 17, 42-46.—Recent revolu- 
tionary advances in the field of ethnology have 
revealed several levels of primitive cultures with 
characteristic attitudes. Primitive cultures differ 
widely one from another. Primitive societies include 
individualistic personalities. In all societies the 
individual seeks to compensate for his inferiority 
feelings in ways determined by the culture. In the 
primeval culture, in which monogamous families are 
united in loose democratic association, a balance of 
feelings of mastery towards nature, and of depend- 
ence on God is maintained. In the nomadic cultures 
this harmonious balance is disturbed. Totemistic 
hunting cultures with emphasis on techniques, and 
matriarchal agricultural cultures dependent on 
magic, foster feelings of dehumanization which re- 
place those of inferiority. When ideals lose their 
anthropomorphic character, community ideals lose 
their humanistic orientation, making such inhuman 
distortions as human sacrifice possible. Individual 
psychology starts its investigation of primitive at- 
titudes in the primeval culture and finds a less dis- 
torted picture of man than does the psycho-analytic 
approach based on an out-dated ethnology.—C. T. 
Bever. 
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3692. Bonnardel, R., & Quiroga, R. S. Etude 
biométrique d’un groupe d’ Indiens du Mexique 
(Otomis) I. Recherches psychométriques. (Bio- 
metrical study of a group of Mexican Indians, the 
Otomis. I. Psychometric investigations.) Travail 
hum., 1948, 11, 1-68.—Ten individual tests were 
used for characterizing adult men of a primitive 
tribe. As example of results, the median number of 
Kohs’ cubes correctly placed in 10 minutes was 11 
for adult Otomis (N = 114), 34 for young Indians 
of Aztec extraction (N = 30), 28 for adult North 
Africans (N = 50), 41 for adult Frenchmen (N = 
100), and 62 for young Frenchmen ( N = 100). In 
a test of spatial relations the respective scores were 
38, 72, 68, 98, and 119. For the majority of the 
tests the adult Otomi median fell into the first decile 
of adult Frenchmen. Intercorrelations between the 
tests were computed and the r’s subjected to a cen- 
troid factor analysis. One common factor (‘‘con- 
crete intelligence’) accounted for a large part of 
the covariation. There was a remarkable similarity 
between the saturations of the tests in the general 
factor. For the adult Otomi, the young Indians, 
and adult Frenchmen the saturations for the spatial 
relations test were .74, .71, and .82; for a form-board, 
.60, .68, and .62.—J. Brogek. 


3693. Centers, Richard. (U. California, Les 
Angeles.) The psychology of social classes. Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1949. xii, 
244 p. $3.50.—Class is difierentiated from strati- 
fication in that the latter is something objective, 
whereas class is subjective, involving a feeling of 
group membership. To test the interest group hy- 
pothesis, 1,100 white males, selected by the quota 
control method of sampling, were interviewed during 
2 weeks of July 1945. Top occupational strata 
strongly favor status quo, are conservative politi- 
cally, and identify themselves with the upper or 
middle classes. Those from the lowest strata en- 
dorse more radical views, support less the Republi- 
can Party, and identify themselves with the working 
or lower classes. This evidence supports the interest 
group hypothesis. Although groups are not struct- 
ured entirely according to socio-economic stratifica- 
tion, they are primarily structured by the way people 
earn their livelihood. A tendency is developing in 
the population toward 2 distinct poles of attitude 
and behavior, and strongly suggests a basic irrecon- 
ciliability of viewpoint. 59 references.—G. K. 
Morlan. 


3694. Dexter, Lewis A. A dialogue on the social 
sychology of colonialism and on certain Puerto 
ican professional personality patterns. Hum. 
Relat., 1949, 2, 49-64.—By means of a discussion 
among 9 people, a variety of observations upon the 
character structure of Puerto Ricans is offered. A 
major characteristic of the Puerto Rican, in contrast 
with the continental United States person, is the 
stress which he places upon self-evaluation. Con- 
sequently, in contact with continentals one fre- 
quently finds denial of iniquity not because it is not 
recognized, but because admission is personally 
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damaging. The professional male type of Puerto 
Rican is dramatic, and seeks ‘“‘prestige value by 
flamboyance . . . for personal immediate gratifica- 
tion.” Five hypotheses are offered: (1) ‘the type 
we are discussing has a very high degree of striving 
for deference,"’ (2) techniques to acquire ‘‘deference 
are active and dramatic,” (3) “the struggle for 
deference . . . is carried on between ego, person 
and a number of persons... only vaguely en- 
visaged in full personal richness,”’ (4) “the struggle 
creates or is created by a number of personalities 
who are quick to resent, but resent more like fire than 
ice,” and (5) “. . . the high valuation attached to 
oneself makes it easy to seem to avenge oneself upon 
others by hurting oneself [e.g. suicide ]."—R. A. 


Littman. 

3695. Féng, Han-yi. » Han-chi] (Har- 
vard U., Cambridge, Mass.) e Chinese kinship 
system. Cambridge: Harvard U. Press, 1948. 135 
p. $2.00. (Reprinted from the Harvard J. Asiatic 
Studies, Vol. 2, No. 2 1937.)—An analysis of the his- 
torical and morphological aspects of the Chinese 
kinship system, approached through an historical 
and linguistic study of kinship terminology. Struct- 
ural principles and terminological categories are de- 
scribed, and there is some discussion of factors af- 
fecting the system: systematizing forces, such as sib 
organization and the mourning system; disrupting 
forces, such as marriage customs and tekonymy. 
An historical review of kinship terms is included. 
89 references.—C. F. Scofield. 


3696. Fried, Edrita G., & Lissance, Marjorie 
Fiske. The dilemmas of German youth. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1949, 44, 50-60.—Prospects 
of democratizing German youth were appraised by 
interviewing 225 young men and women, aged 18 to 
28, of a town in the American zone. Questions 
dealt with social attitudes and personal outlook. 
Despite economic scarcity, laborers and profes- 
sionals are equally interested in marriage and raising 
a family. Men want to be master of the household, 
with wives who are good housekeepers. Women 
want husbands to “understand” them and be good 
providers. Both sexes want partners who feel just 
like themselves about everything. Case studies 
illustrate the common inability to compromise or to 
adjust to differences of opinion. 68% believe in 
training children by punishment, shaming, or con- 
tempt. Although half of the respondents professed to 
favor democratic government, they had no con- 
ception of grass-roots democracy. They want to be 
governed from afar by strong leaders. Strong ties 
are with the ‘‘Fatherland,” not with their neighbors. 
Nearly half of the sample desired to emigrate; and 
only the veterans wanted to see Germany involved 
in another war. Responsibility for War II is 
evaded, but there is willingness to admit their 

litical immaturity, deference to authority, and 
inability of ae we M. Harsh. 

3697. Handlin, Oscar, & Handlin, Mary F. 
Danger in discord. New York: Anti- Defamation 
League of B'nai B'rith, 1948. 39 p. 20¢.—In early 
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American history, there was little threat to Jews. 
Anti-Semitism developed with the conception of 
race that was used as an apology for slavery. 
European racist thinkers also influenced American 
thought, and the eugenists, accepting racist theories, 
gave these ideas scientific respectability. The in- 
security and dissatisfaction of multitudes in addi- 
tion to the financing of anti-Semitism by Hitler as 
well as indigenous fascists increased anti-Semitism.— 
G. K. Morlan. 

3698. Ichheiser, Gustav. (U. Chicago, Ii.) 
Sociopsychological and cultural factors in race rela- 
tions. Amer. J. Sociol., 1949, 54, 395-399.—Theory 
of race relations is confused by the failure to dis- 
tinguish the sociopsychological which is universal 
from the cultural which varies. People universally 
tend to consider as different those who look different; 
the differences are evaluated in cultural terms. Thus 
segregation is rooted in sociosensory perception 
rather than in a social system, cultural pattern, or 
prejudice. Members of cultural and racial minorities 
must realize and accept the fact that in certain sig- 
nificant aspects of their personalities they actually 
are different. Otherwise they are likely to misin- 
terpret as a plot what is actually only a natural 
majority reaction to personal differences.—D. L. 
Glick. 

3699. Kilpatrick, William H. Modern education 
and better human relations. New York: Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, 1949. 31 p. 
25¢.—Education cannot teach democracy by having 
students memorize words or books. One cannot learn 
to be democratic with minorities without living 
democratically with them. Training of children 
must also include training of parents.—G. K. Morlan. 


3700. Lee, Rose Hum. (Roosevelt Coll., Chicago, 
Iu.) The decline of Chinatowns in the United 
States. Amer. J. Sociol., 1949, 54, 422-432.— 
Chinatowns have been affected by (1) change in the 
economic, social, and political base of the larger 
community, of which the Chinatown is a part, and 
(2) the population composition of the larger com- 
munity. 4 factors may affect existing Chinatowns 
and hasten their decline: (1) occupation invasion and 
succession; (2) decline of Chinese population; (3) 
social change; and (4) ecological invasion and suc- 
cession.—D. L. Glick. 

3701. Siepmann, Charles A. The radio listener’s 
bill of rights. New York: Anti-Defamation League 
of B'nai B'rith, 1948. 52 p. 20¢.—Radio is an 
especially effective means for teaching democracy. 
Local station and network programs to promote 
intergroup democracy are described, and suggestions 
are made for both individual and group action to 
make radio meet more effectively its obligation to our 
society.—G. K. Morlan, 

3702. Willems, Emilio. (U. Sao Paulo, Brasil.) 
Racial attitudes in Brazil. Amer. J. Sociol., 1949, 
54, 402-408.—The non-existence of race prejudice in 
Brazil has been traced back to the Portuguese, who 
mingled with colored people wherever they estab- 
lished settlements. However, there are some indica- 
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tions that, at least in southern Brazil, deviational 
attitudes of race behavior may be found among 
white minorities; yet sometimes it seems difficult 
to distinguish them from class prejudice. Contrary 
to the situation in the United States, public opinion 
in Brazil is strongly opposed to any kind of racial 
discrimination.—D. L. Glick. 


[See also abstract 3895. ] 
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3703. Ash, Philip. (Pennsylvania State Coll., 
State College.) The “liberalism” of Congressmen 
voting for and against the Taft-Hartley Act. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1948, 32, 636-640.—Using the ratings 
of “liberalism” developed by Brimhall and Otis, it 
was found that those congressmen who voted to 
sustain the Taft-Hartley veto were significantly 
more “‘liberal’’ than those who voted to override. 
However, those who failed to stand for election to, 
or failed in winning re-election to the Eightieth 
Congress were more “‘liberal’’ than those who voted 
to override. A small proportion of “‘liberals’’ voted 
to override, but no ‘“‘conservatives’’ voted to sustain 
the veto. The need for methodological studies of 
political behavior in the democracy setting is sug- 
gested.—C. G. Browne. 


3704. Gage, N. L. (U. Illinois, Urbana.), & 
Shimberg, Ben. Measuring senatorial “progressiv- 
ism.” J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1949, 44, 112-117.— 
From the New Republic's record of congressional 
votes it was possible to select 10 bills for the 79th 
Congress and 8 bills for the 80th Congress which gave 
consistent indications of ‘‘progressivism,” evaluated 
in terms of the number of yes or no votes. Sena- 
tors’ scores correlated .82 from one session to the 
next, but were relatively unrelated to age. - Regional 
and party differences were significant.—C. M. 
Harsh. 


3705. Ingersoll, Hazel Luella. A study of the 
transmission of authority patterns in the family. 
In Cornell U., Abstracts of theses . . . 1947. Ithaca, 
N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1949, 465-468.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1947. 


3706. Leighton, Alexander H. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.) ic forces in international relations. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1949, 33, 17-24.—Social science 
is one of the important dynamic forces in interna- 
tional relations, but must be realigned with other 
dynamic factors so that issues will be understood in 
more than economic and political terms and so that 
social science can be applied in the actual operations 
of human affairs. Large scale organizations are 
necessary carrying on continuous research on causal 
factors underlying international animosities. Prob- 
lem areas for application are outlined.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 


3707. Link, Henry C., & Freiberg, Albert D. 
(Psychological Corp., New York.) e Psycho- 
logical Barometer on Communism, Americanism, 


and Socialism. J. appl. Psychol., 1949, 33, 6-14.— 
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3 Psychological Barometer surveys in 1948 are 
combined. The questions discussed are threats to a 
prosperous America, Communism and Socialism as 
dangers, price control and the O. P. A., attitude to- 
ward the Taft-Hartley law, cost of living, probability 
of another war, and civil rights. Results are tabu- 
lated for socio-economic groups and union and non- 
union membership.—C. G. Browne. 

3708. Reeder, William Woodland. Some aspects 
of the informal social participation of farm families 
in New York State. In Cornell U., Abstracts of 


theses . . . 1947. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1949, 119-122.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 
1947. 


3709. Richardson, F. L. W., Jr., & Sheldon, R. C. 
Community resettlement in a depressed coal region. 
Ill. The problem of community change: from com- 
pany town to planned resettlement. Appl. Anthrop., 
1948, 7(4), 1-27.—Resettlement of coal miners in a 
new community in 1937 showed failure of the popula- 
tion to take advantage of the planned facilities such 
as a cooperative store, employment in a sweater 
factory, community activities and recreation. To 
determine the reasons a company town was studied 
for comparison in 1940. The company town con- 


sisted mainly in a group of isolated families; suc- 
cessful organization on a higher level usually de- 
pended on already existing cliques of near-neighbors 
and the initiative of women, The failures of the new 
community are attributed to non-utilization of 
existing small cliques, inability to transfer leader- 
ship initiative within the allotted time to residents, 


local undertakings with those in 
nearby towns, and lack of technical skill to carry 
out many of the actitivies. A final section states 
the requisites of the science and art of community 
planning.—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

3710. Smith, Harold Eugene. Some case studies 
of social participation in a New York village. In 
Cornell U., Abstracts of theses . . . 1947. Ithaca, 
N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1949, 123-127.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1947. 

3711. Sterba, Richard. On Hallowe’en. Amer. 
Imago, 1948, 5, 213-224.—In Austria the festival of 
All Souls’ and All Saints’ Day was devoted to the 
dead and their memory. But there was no fear of 
the dead, no dread of their return, and no special 
magic practices to prevent it. In America the 
significance of these days is almost unknown, but on 
Hallowe'en our children’s pranks and michief force 
us to atone for our neglect of the dead and for our 
general attitude of denial toward death and to 
placate the evil spirits of the dead by gifts to the 
children who represent them. ‘We recognize that 
under the gradual repression and abandonment of the 
mystical beliefs in the return of the dead at Hallow- 
e’en a process of isolation has set in of feelings and 
actions which originally formed a complex reaction.’ 
The actions of the children ‘‘take place without any 
awareness of their significance and with complete 
neglect of any commemoration of the dead.” —W. A. 


Varvel. 
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3712. VanHoesen, Ralph. (Michigan State Coil., 
East Lansing, Mich.) A study of the influence of 
certain «© school activities on adult voting. 
J. educ. 1949, 42, 332-342.—The effectiveness 
of 4 cistohanatal ‘activities in increasing the per- 
centage of voting among eligible voters was studied 
in Detroit schools representing 4 t of socio- 
economic neighborhoods. The activities were: (1) 
study and discussion of a booklet in school with 
request that pupils take the booklet home ior dis- 
cussion there, (2) study of a letter urging the impor- 
tance of registration of all voters and discussion of 
this letter at home, (3) letters addressed to citizens 
signed by pupils, studied in school and taken home, 
(4) multiple approach. Experimentai schools in 
which these activities were employed were compared 
with controls with respect to increase in voting over 
elections in previous years. Results demonstrated 
the effectiveness of the activities. They are further 
analyzed according to specific method and type of 
neighborhood.—M. Murphy. 


[See also abstracts 3723, 3773. ] 
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3713. Black, John W. (Kenyon Coll., Gambier, 
O.) The intensity of oral responses to stimulus 
words. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1949, 14, 
16-22.—2 experiments measured and compared the 
intensities of oral responses to heard stimuli that 
represented different voices. In both experiments 
subjects tended to respond disproportionately loudly 
to female voices. 30 male college students served 
as subjects. The author states that further study 
will have to consider the possibility that heard pitch 
affects listener-speaker’s loudness in repeating mes- 
sages. The intensity with which subjects repeated 
words was not affected by the amount of light in the 
room. In both experiments subjects responded with 
more intensity when they heard intense stimuli than 
when they heard soft ones but the level of back- 
ground noise did not affect the speaker’s responses. 
The intensity of the speaker's voice can be expected 
to influence the listener-speaker’s response.—M. F. 
Palmer. 

3714. Lyman, Howard B. (East Texas State 
Teachers Coll., Commerce.) Flesch count and reader- 
ship of articles in a midwestern farm paper. J. appl. 
Psychol. 1949, 33, 78-80.—A farm paper reports 
that by deliberate attempts to keep copy more 
readable, it has been able to lower the Flesch count 
range to between 1.5 and 4.0 from a previous 3.0 to 
6.0 count. Reader surveys have shown consistent 
increases in readership favoring the lower Flesch 
count articles, It is believed that the new Flesch 
readability yardstick will produce better results in 
readership surveys.—C. G. Browne. 

3715. O’Connor, Johnson. [Ed.] English vo- 
cabulary builder. (Vol. 1.) Boston, Mass.: Human 
Engineering Laboratory, 1948. 1100 p. $10.00.— 
This volume contains 1100 of a total of 2151 words 
arranged in the “order of difficulty which has been 
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discovered as the result of measuring approximately 
fifty thousand persons.” The vocabulary test used 
required the selection of one of 5 choices of possible 
synonyms for the test word which was included in a 
short phrase. Running page headings indicate the 
percentage of the test group who did not know the 
word in question. For each of the words included 
there is a discussion of its meaning, its history, and 
its synonyms. The remaining words of the total 
list will be published in a subsequent volume. All 
test words, their synonyms and other words used in 
discussing them are included in one alphabetic index. 

C. M. Louttit. 

3716. Swanson, Charles E. (State U. Jowa, Iowa 
City.) Midcity daily: the news staff and its relation 
to control. Journalism Quart., 1949, 26, 20-28.— 
The exercise of owner control over the news published 
in a one newspaper city, is only relative, among other 
factors, to the opinions and values of the editing- 
writing and other groups. Some member of the 
editing-writing group shared in every decision on 
printing or not printing the news. This is the first of 
3 articles and is based upon interviews ( N = 373), 
questionnaires, schedules, observation, study of 
private correspondence, and analysis of newspaper 
content.— V. Goertzel. 


3717. Wyatt, Gertrud L. (Nursery Training 
Sch., Boston, Mass.) Stammering and language 
learning in early childhood. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1949, 44, 75-84.—Confusion concerning the origin 
and nature of stammering in young children results 
from the lack of comprehensive developmental 
studies and from the tendency to equate it with adult 
speech disorders. Most studies start with severe 
stammerers and consider only the neurological or 
hereditary aspects or only the mother-child relations. 
Culture patterns play a role, and also perhaps the 
nature of the language Anxiety is undoubtedly in- 
volved, but this does not explain why verbal symp- 
toms appear. There is need to study the early 
stages of stammering, rather than ignoring it in the 
hope it will be outgrown. Psychoanalytic and 
neurological interpretations ignore the social func- 
tion of language as a set of symbols, a selection of 
phonemes, and a complex set of grammatical rela- 
tions. Cultural restrictions are more rigid for 
language than for other aspects of training, so learn- 
ing is an emotional problem involving parent rela- 
tions, learning capacity, and language difficulty. 
33 references.—C. M. Harsh. 


[See also abstracts 3663, 3963. ] 
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3718. Cantril, Hadley. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
Psychology working for peace. Amer. Psychologist, 
1949, 4, 69-73.—The author reviews impressions 
athered from his half-year tour of duty with the 

ial Science Department of UNESCO. This 
organization launched a project known as a study of 
“Tensions Affecting International Understanding.” 
The following impressions emerge: (1) the un- 
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questioned advance of psychology and the social 
sciences in the U.S.A. as compared to any other 
country in the world; (2) the exemplary fortitude of 
many European scientists who survived almost un- 
bearable conditions; (3) the language of science is 
universal and any narrow approach per se is doomed 
to fail in the long run. The project itself drafted at 
UNESCO General Assembly in 1947 is briefly de- 
scribed. The work of UNESCO is illustrated by the 
statement, “Causes of Tensions which make for 
War” which was signed by Gordon Allport, Gilberto 
Freyre, Georges Gurvitch, Max Horkheimer, Arne 
Naess, John Rickman, Harry S. Sullivan, Alexander 
Szalai. The author affirms his belief that social 
scientists can contribute toward developing a 
scientific morality.—R. Mathias. 

3719. Overstreet, Bonaro W. The responsibility 
is ours ; the individual and our human relationships. 
New York: Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
B'rith, 1948. 35 p. 20¢.—For our mental integrity, 
we must do where we are what we advocate in prin- 
ciple where we are not. Wherever we are, in whatever 
situation, whether great or small, we must use all the 
influence we can muster for promoting the unity of 
mankind. Small acts need not be despised, for they 
accumulate and have force.—G. K. Morlan. 


3720. Watson, Goodwin. (Teachers Coll., Co- 
lumbia U., New York.) Psychological contributions 
to world understanding. Amer. Psychologist, 1949, 
4, 65-68.—The problems of the present world must 
be approached in a spirit of humility. To indicate 
the changes which have occurred, the 10 principles 
of a manifesto to which 2000 psychologists subscribed 
in the summer of 1944 are examined. Though the 
principles remain true, they do not come to grips 
with to-day’s problem of peace. As the limitations 
of the propositions of the manifesto of 1944 are ex- 
amined several lines of counsel emerge which may be 
utilized for an improvement of prediction and public 
advisement. Four suggestions are made in the 
scientific study of human behavior: (1) a wider 
grasp of social sciences, (2) direct research at the 
power problems of society, (3) become participant 
observers in a wider range of social action projects, 
(4) apply knowledge and practice to the building of 
an effective world wide organization of psychol- 
ogists. — R. Mathsas. 
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3721. Adler, Alexandra. (New York U.) Guid- 
ing human misfits; a practical application of indi- 
vidual psychology. (Rev. ed.) New York: Philo- 
sophical library, 1948. 14 p. $2.75.—Except for 
the addition of a chapter on “The so-called post- 
traumatic neuroses,’’ hardly any changes have been 
made in the text which first appeared in 1938 (see 
13: 273). Dr. Adler finds no fundamental difference 
in the causation of post-traumatic neuroses and 
other types: all originate in an overwhelming situ- 
ation from which the patient would like to escape. 
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Prognosis is most favorable if treatment is begun 
early to restore the patient’s confidence and security. 
—A. J. Sprow. 

3722. Barhash, Abraham Z., & Bentley, Mary C. 
(Nat. Comm. Ment. Hyg., New York.) Some 
thoughts arising from a pre survey of state 
programs. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1949, 33, 40-50.— 
Chief shortcomings seem to include lack of informa- 
tion about how the National Mental Health Act 
works; shortage of staff members trained up to the 
level necessary for effective functioning of out-patient 
clinics, causing delay in setting up needed facilities 
or bad starts in clinics in some communities; and a 
tendency to emphasize only the psychiatric aspect 
of mental health programs, without adequate co- 
ordination with educational, welfare, and other 
health services.—W. L. Wilkins. 


3723. Demal, Willibald. Praktische Pastoral- 
psychologie. (Applied pastoral psychology). Vi- 
enna: Verlag Herder, 1949. 319 p.—According to 
Catholic views, the purpose of human existence is 
the striving for moral perfection in the service of 
God. Thus, Demal’s treatise, which deals primarily 
with psychological problems of guidance encountered 
by the priest in his role as pastor and father con- 
fessor, is directly based upon, and starts with the 
implicit acceptance of, Catholic dogma. The psy- 
chological material presented by the author is either 
observational in character, that is, generalizations 
derived from the author's experience, or adaptations 
from religious authors, saints, and partly from typol- 
ogists (e.g., Kretschmer). There are brief chapters on 
developmental psychology of both sexes (which are 
treated as ‘‘complementary”’) including childhood, 
puberty, maturity, and old age; courtship, marriage, 
and love. Much interspersed discussion deals with 
psychological problems of the priesthood, and the 
relationship of the priest to those who come to him 
for the confessional. Considerable emphasis is 
placed upon the exalted position of the priest in the 
Catholic Church. A number of personality traits 
which successful candidates for the priesthood should 
possess, are outlined, as well as others which would 
cause the applicant’s likely failure. Demal argues 
that the vows of celibacy should not be administered 
too early in the aspirant’s career—certainly not at 
age 21 or 22, as is ordinarily the case—as many 
young men are not aware of the magnitude of the 
sacrifice involved. The book concludes with a 
brief, non-dynamic account of what might be de- 
scribed as practical psychopathologies.—H. H. 
Strupp. 


3724. de Saint-Laurent, Raymond. La maitrise 
de soi-méme (Self-mastery.) Avignon: Edouard 
Aubanel, 1947. 101 p. 87 fr.—How to acquire 
habitual self-mastery, efficient ways of controlling 
emotion and impulse, curbing undesirable expansive- 
ness, and the practice of mental hygiene are some 
of the topics presented. This volume is one of a 
series of books on human culture by the same 
author. The work is addressed to readers interested 
in psychology, the science of better living, and the 
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control of one’s destiny. Among the suggestions 
offered are the well-known devices of preserving 
silence, of reflection, auto-suggestion, affirmations, 
external calm, self-confidence, and envisagement of 
accomplishment. The material is arranged in a 
series of self-taught lessons with practice exercises 
guaranteed to accomplish results.—G. E. Bird. 


3725. Farrow, E. Pickworth. choanalyze 
yourself, a practical method of self ysis. (2nd. 
ed.) New York: International Universities Press, 
1948. xxxiii, 186 p. $3.25.—Freud’s brief foreword 
explains that the author “‘had recourse to a consistent 
application of . . . self-analysis” after he ‘could 
not get on well with the two analysts with whom he 
experimented.’ The author’s preface lists ‘‘ad- 
vantages of self-analysis’’ though he ‘“‘has had little 
or no personal experience of ‘transference.’ .. . 
This book contains full and detailed instructions for 
carrying out the psycho-analysis of one’s own mind, 
with some results from early childhood obtained by: 
pursuing it in the author’s own case.” Testimonial 
letters and reviews are quoted. The 9 chapters 
trace the author's interest in psychoanalysis, his 
experiences (200 hours) with two analysts, his own 
method (applied for over 2000 hours), some typical 
results in better mental health, some restatements 
and revisions of Freud’s theories, advice against 
slapping infants, and for avoiding ‘‘genital-sever- 
ance” threats. “It may be mentioned that the 
author is not a practicing analyst, his interest in the 
subject being solely one of scientific research and 
the improvement of his own health and that of other 
people.’’—J. Shor. 

3726. Govindaswamy, M. V. (Government Mental 
Hosp., Bangalore, India.) Mental health—a social 
problem for the state. Antiseptic, 1948, 45, 85-96.— 
Mental health problems as gleaned from the litera- 
ture on psychiatric services in England, in America, 
in industry, in the army, and in the management of 
refugees involves such large issues that only the 
state and international organizations like the UN 
can adequately cope with them. The nationaliza- 
tion of health services which is engaging the atten- 
tion of the administration in England at present and 
which is already present in some form in India is 
seen as the only thoroughgoing way in which the 
conditions inimical of mental and physical health 
can be remedied.— F. C. Sumner. 

3727. Howe, Quincy. (Columbia Broadcasting 
System, New York.) Perspective on national health 
Pp Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1949, 33, 61-70.— 
Highlights of papers at the annual meeting of the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene are re- 
viewed, emphasizing contributions from different 
sciences to the overall problem of mental health. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 

3728. International Congress on Mental Health. 
International Pre tory on. Statement. 
Hum. Relat., 1949, 2, 65-98.—This statement, to be 
forwarded to UNESCO, the World Health Organi- 
zation, and other appropriate organizations, is the 
product of 15 days of intensive work by 25 social 
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scientists. ‘‘The purpose of this statement is to 
outline the tasks immediately ahead, and to indicate 
where there is scope for the application of the prin- 
ciples and practices of mental health in the broadest 
sense.”"—R. A. Littman. 


3729. Lowry, James V. (U. S. Public Health 
Service, Washington, D. C.) How the National 
Mental Health Act Works. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 
1949, 33, 30-39.—The purpose of the Act is to assist 
non-federal agencies in performing activities of re- 
search, prevention, and treatment, without control 
of such activities. Operational activities of the 
USPHS include the clinical and research facilities of 
the National Institute of Mental Health and demon- 
stration projects such as the Prince Georges County, 
Maryland, clinic. Research grants, fellowships, 
training grants, include support for graduate pro- 
grams in psychiatry, psychology, psychiatric social 
work, and psychiatric nursing. Grants for training 
in psychology in 1948 were $145,600; in 1949 are 
$230,710. Stipends for clinical psychology in 1948 
were $64,833; in 1949 are $95,432.—W. L. Wilkins. 


3730. Mead, Margaret. (Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., 
New York.) The International Preparatory Com- 
mission of the London Conference on Mental 
Hygiene. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1949, 33, 9-16.— 
The conference attempted to give existence to a 
multi-disciplinary, cross-national approach to the 
problems of a more widely responsible and better 
world and to offer a platform on which people of all 
the human disciplines could work together, as well as 
to give moral impetus to the formation of the World 
Federation for Mental Health.—W. L. Wilkins. 


3731. Menninger, William C. ( Menninger 
Found., Topeka, Kans.) Research in mental health 
in the national perspective. Meni. Hyg., N. Y., 
1949, 33, 78-95.—Research activities in psychiatry 
and its ancillary disciplines are hampered by lack 
of personnel, for most psychiatrists are untrained in 
research methodology, and by lack of support, mental 
health receiving only one sixty-fifth of the research 
money devoted to medical problems.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

3732. Ridenour, Nina. Community education 
through press, radio, films, and drama. Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1949, 33, 71-77.—Community educa- 
tion in mental hygiene has two aspects: teaching 
people about human behavior and relationships and 
informing them about the mental health field to 
obtain necessary support. For effective work in 
mental hygiene the cooperation of workers in the 
mass media is necessary.—W. L. Wilkins. 

3733. Rowell, John T. Psychiatric nursing—a 
specialty with so few specialists. Reg. Nurs., 1947, 
11(1), 37-38; 72-82.—Mental institutions employing 
nurses with psychiatric training in adequate numbers 
have a higher average rate of discharges than mental 
institutions without such. The untrained psychi- 
atric nurse frequently aggravates the patient’s con- 
dition. 3 steps which must be taken to supply mental 
hospitals with trained psychiatric nurses, male and 
female, are: (1) obtaining of greater public support 
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for additional aid to such institutions; (2) persuasion 
of hospital administrators of the necessity of employ- 
ing only nurses trained in psychiatry and placing 
them in positions where every patient can benefit 
from their training; (3) inclusion in the curriculum 
of all nursing schools some psychiatric training.— 
F, C. Sumner. 


3734. Santos, Elvin H., & Stainbrook, Edward. 
Nursing and modern psychiatry. Amer. J. Nurs., 
1949, 49(2), 107—-109.—If a nurse is permitted to 
understand both the conscious and unconscious rela- 
tionships between her and the patient, she may be- 
come an effective therapeutic aide. She must con- 
stantly know what goes on in the patient's individual 
psychotherapy because she is involved in therapy 
through ‘“‘transference feelings’ which influence 
the patient’s behavior towards her. Collaboration 
between psychiatrists and nurses is needed. Pro- 
grams should be offered to provide the graduate 
nurse with sufficient experience and information 
and should be of sufficient length to prepare her for 
active participation as an individual who under- 
stands and who can manage, psychodynamically, 
the behavior of “‘dys-eased”’ people in the psychiatric 
hospital.— F. Gehlmann. 


3735. Scheele, Leonard A. 
Service, Washington, D. C.) General principles of 
the Federal program for mental hygiene. Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1949, 33, 25-29.—A public health 
program must provide protection for the population 
as a whole as well as for the individual. The 
Federal program assumes that mental illnesses will 
prove amenable to control on a mass basis. The 
Public Health Service will coordinate state and local 
action program.—W. L. Wilkins. 


3736. Smith, Geddes. (The Commonwealth Fund, 
New York.) Human relationships in public health; 
report of an institute on mental health in public 
health, New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 
1949. 18 p.—A layman's summary of the Institute 
on Mental Hygiene in Public Health held July 5-17, 
1948 at Berkeley, California. The general con- 
clusions of this group were: (1) ‘The psychiatric 
attitude differs significantly from traditional public 
health attitudes; (2) Mental health is something 
that intimately affects the health department in all 
its parts and relationships; (3) Psychiatry offers a 
specialized therapeutic service which is not readily 
accessible; (4) The health department can improve 
the mental health of its community, but the first 
step is not usually to organize a mental hygiene 
clinic.” —M. A. Seidenfeld. 


3737. Stevenson, George S. The National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene looks ahead. Ment. Hyzg., 
N. Y., 1949, 33, 1-8.—Areas of increasing em- 

hasis include consolidation of mental health efforts, 
including the World Federation for Mental Health, 
to prevent duplication of effort and overlapping; 
public education; improved services for the mentally 
ill, including the committee’s watchfulness over 
what the states are doing under the National 
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Mental Health Act; prevention; and research.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

3738. Thompson, Robert. The contribution of 
psychology to mental and physical health. Jrish J. 
med. Sci., 1949, No. 277, 33-43.—The question 
whether a knowledge of psychology can make a man 
healthier or wiser as well as make for a better up- 
bringing of one’s children is answered affirmatively. 
The author proceeds to point out that psychological 
knowledge of the following is of great benefit in these 
respects: normal growth of the mind; deviations 
from normal mental growth; adolescent instability; 
psychosomatic syndromes; Freudian doctrine; sex 
psychology; mental stability.— F. C. Sumner. 

3739. Whitman, Samuel. (Cleveland (O.) Ment. 
Hyg. Ass.) The responsibility of the local community 
for a mental-health program. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 
1949, 33, 51-60.—The work of the Cleveland group 
has stressed public education, through hospital visits 
as well as through the traditional media, committee 
work on specific problems with different professions 
and groups represented. Field work placement of 
graduate students on this level of community plan- 
ning of mental health activities is reeommended.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 


[See also abstracts 3493, 3542. ] 


METHODOLOGY, TECHNIQUES 


3740. Roe, Anne. (23-03 44th Drive, Long Island 
City 1, N. Y.) Integration of personality theory and 
clinical practice. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1949, 44, 
36-41.—Clinical techniques and psychological tests 
have often developed to meet specific needs, without 
any sound underlying theory to unify them. Diag- 
nostic categories are inadequate to direct therapy, 
and personality theory has been too far separated 
from clinical practice. Haphazard research by 
theorists and clinicians will be mainly waste effort 
until there is coordination of effort to clarify con- 
cepts of development, constitutional variability, and 
integrative adjustment of normal persons.—C. M. 
Harsh. 

3741. Thielbar, Frances C. (U. Chicago, Jil.) 
Research in psychiatric nursing. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 
1949, 33, 115-122.—Research is needed in patient 
care, nursing service, and curriculum. Chief 
difficulty in psychiatric-nursing research is centered 
around the fact that treatment and nursing care are 
individual for each patient rather than specific for a 
diagnosis. Methods include the use of control 
groups, study of records, group analysis of practice, 
observation and recording, evaluation of nursing 
methods and of student progress.—W. L. Wilkins. 


3742. Witmer, Helen Leland. (Smith Coil., 


Northampton, Mass.) Basic conceptions in social- 
work research. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1949, 33, 108- 
114.—Basic principles of research are the same for 
social work as for any other field, but special care is 
necessary in defining problems, formulating hy- 
potheses, and devising a logically sound scheme by 
which the question can be answered, because of the 
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fact that the theoretical substructure of the field 
of social work is not so well worked out as that in 
some other fields.—-W. L. Wilkins. 


3743. Zubin, Joseph. (Psychiatric Inst., Colum- 
bia U., New York.) trees eee and psy- 
chopathology as related to clinical practice. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1949, 44, 14-21.—Psychologi- 
cal research and clinical practice already have some- 
thing to offer one another if they can find a common 
terminology, as in concepts of conformity, ego- 
involvement, intra-individual variability, and type 
analysis. For example, Rorschach components are 
being translated into concepts of perception, motives 
and will; and varied memory tests are clarifying the 
effects of shock therapy. There is need for tests 
applicable with both normals and abnormals, 
especially for measuring affect and volition. Re- 
search teams can use specialists in testing, diagnosis, 
statistics, and therapy. 28 references.—C. M. 
Harsh. 

Diacnosis & EVALUATION 


3744. Arnold, Magda B. (Bryn Mawr Coll., Pa.) 
A demonstration analysis of the TAT in a clinical 
setting. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1949, 44, 97-111. 
—The most efficient use of the TAT is to analyze 
story content to discover the subject’s ideas about 
his life situation. Themas are quickly summarized 
as to treatment of (1) parent-child relations, (2) 
heterosexual situations, (3) same-sex situations, (4) 
single persons, and (5) non-human subjects. This 
reveals major problems of the young man whose case 
is used as an example, and a few of the situations or 
attitudes are verified by psychiatric records. Inter- 
pretation of the 20 stories in sequence is than shown 
to form an integrated history of the patient’s plans 
and fears. The analyst selects freely for this se- 
quential interpretation, but the entire stories are 
also presented.—C. M. Harsh. 


3745. Carrington, Dorothy H. (Ji. Inst. Tech., 
Chicago.) Note on the Cardall Practical Judgment 
Test. J. appl. Psychol., 1949, 33, 29-30.—Correla- 
tions between the Cardall Practical Judgment Test 
and the Adams-Lepley Personal Audit, the ACE, 
and the Otis Gamma for 300 unselected cases are 
given. Correlations range from —.05 on the seri- 
ousness-impulsiveness of the Personal Audit to .37 
for the Otis Gamma.—C. G. Browne. 


3746. Chauffard, C. (Institut National d’Etude 
du Travail et d’Orientation Professionnelle, Paris.) 
Essai d’une étude objective du comportement au 
cours des tests. (Attempt at an objective study of 
behavior during testing). Travail hum., 1948, 11, 
175-190.—The Wiggly block test was administered 
twice, 6 months apart, to 68 subjects. The subjects 
were rated on a 5-point scale by 4 trained observers 
with reference to 20 characteristics and traits, such 
as conscientiousness, emotionality, and speed vs. 
precision. The correlations between the ratings 
assigned on the 2 occasions were low (.40, .38, .29, 
and .18, on the average, for the individual observers.) 
The “halo” effect in rating was not very marked, 
with the average intercorrelations of .18, .24, .30 




















and .31. The agreement between the 4 observers 
varied widely (reliability of .02 for the capacity for 
improvement, .69 for self-confidence).—J. Brogek. 

3747. Corsini, Raymond J. (U. California, Berk- 
eley.) A time and motion study of hand scoring the 
individual Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory. J. consult. Psychol., 1949, 13, 62-63.— 
A psychological technician varied from a low of 5 
minutes and 41 seconds to a high of 11 minutes and 
9 seconds for completely scoring the MMPI. A 
second scorer was trained by the first, the second 
scorer improved his time from 30 minutes to 13 
minutes. It is concluded that scoring the MMPI in 
the manner outlined by Hathaway and McKinley 
is not as formidable a task as it appears, and that a 
skilled clerk can score from 4 to 5 boxes per hour with 
acceptable accuracy.—S. G. Dulsky. 


3748. Deri, Susan. Introduction to the Szondi 
Test; theory and practice. New York: Grune & 
Stratton, 1949. xiv, 354 p. $5.00.—After 11 years 
of experimentation and personal participation in the 
development of the Szondi test, the author presents 
the first introductory volume printed in English. 
“The purpose of the Szondi test is to reflect the 
personality as a functioning dynamic whole.” In 
the opening section, main differences between 
Szondi’s and Deri’s publications are stated, e.g., 
Deri omits Szondi’s genetic theories and numerical 
data. Rather, the volume is designed to supplement 
Szondi’s Experimentelle Triebdtagnostik (see 23: 
1048), to which constant reference is made. ‘“‘Ob- 
jective of this manual is to present a series of purely 
psychologic assumptions from which the interpreta- 
tion of the test profiles can be derived.”” Test ma- 
terials and administration are described, there is an 
introduction to formal interpretation, and sample 
case profiles are discussed. Major portion of the 
work is devoted to an exposition of the author’s 
psychodynamic interpretations of the 4 test vectors 
and possible factor constellations. It is stressed 
that the test must be repeated at least 6 times at no 
less than 1 day intervals for valid clinical use. A 
second volume, concerning clinical application, is to 
follow. Forword by L. Szondi.—H. P. David. 


3749. Forer, Bertram R. (V. A. Mental Hygiene 
Clinic, Los Angeles, Calif.) The fallacy of personal 
validation: a classroom demonstration of gullibility. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1949, 44, 118-123.—Ac- 
ceptance by subject or analyst is no proof of correct- 
ness of interpretations made from case histories, 
projective tests, crystal-gazing, or graphology. One 
week after students filled out the Diagnostic Interest 
Blank they were given identical generalized personal- 
ity sketches supposedly based upon the DIB. They 
rated the effectiveness of the DIB, the correctness of 
the entire sketch, and finally the truth of each of the 
13 statements in the sketch. Everyone considered 
the sketch highly accurate. Minimum corre- 


spondence with self-evaluation seems to encourage 
acceptance of a total diagnosis, although specific 
statements are evaluated more cautiously.—C. M. 
Harsh. 
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3750. Gray, Horace. (Stanford U. Hosp., San 
Francisco, Calif.) Jung’s psychological types: 
ambiguous scores and their interpretation. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1949, 40, 63-88.—A personality question- 
naire designed to reveal Jungian psychological types 
(introvert-extrovert, sensation-intuition, thinking- 
feeling) was administered to 500 men and 500 wo- 
men. Various defects and difficulties in administer- 
ing, scoring, evaluating, and interpreting the results 
are discussed. When scores failed to reveal clear-cut 
types on a first test, subsequent tests, appraisals by 
friends, relatives, or marriage partners can be used 
to throw the balance. Criticisms of the test by those 
studied are answered by interpretation of the 
criticisms.—B,. R. Bugelski. 

3751. Hamilton, Mildred E. (Cedar Crest Coll. 
Allentown, Pa.) A comparison of the Revised 
Arthur Performance Tests (Form II) and the 1937 
Binet. J. consult. Psychol., 1949, 13, 44-49.—With 
a view to seeing whether the Revised Arthur II might 
suitably supplant Form I, the new test was given to 
40 normal school children without being preceded 
by Form I, and the 1Qs compared with those ob- 
tained on the 1937 Revision of the Binet, Form L. 
Correlation between Arthur II and Binet was .73 
with a P.E. of .05. There seems to be an overestima- 
tion on the Arthur for dull subjects and an under- 
estimation for average and bright subjects. It is 
suggested that norms for Form II should be estab- 
lished for subjects who have not had Form I.— 
S. G. Dulsky. 


3752. Hamister, Richard C. (Stanford U., Stan- 
ford University, Calif.) The test-retest reliability 
of the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Test (Form 
I) for a neuropsychiatric population. J. consull. 
Psychol., 1949, 13, 39-43.—Form I of the W-B test 
was administered twice to 53 NP patients. Intervals 
were one week for 33 patients, one month for 20, 
There were no significant differences between these 
two groups. A statistically significant increase of 
10.75 weighted score points on the second test was 
found. The test-retest reliabilities of the 11 sub- 
tests range from the .90’s to the .50’s. Information 
and vocabulary were the most reliable; digit span 
and object assembly, the least reliable.—S. G. 
Dulsky. 


3753. Hammer, A. G. The interpretation of test 
results in the clinical situation. Aust. J. Psychol. 
Pnil., 1948, 26, 166-189.—Following a presentation 
of illustrative case material, the author outlines a 
group of features of test results that ‘‘may be pro- 
fitably examined over and above the scale scores 
themselves.” His list includes: (1) Various statisti- 
cal considerations; (2) features of the test such as 
factor saturations, technical classification, or speed 
and power interrelation; (3) features of the testee 
such as age, interests, neurological factors, or 
language and experiential background; (4) features 
of the test performance such as scatter, profile of 
test results, qualitative character of answers given, 
or method of attack. It is Hammer’s thesis that 
test results cannot be properly interpreted without 
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consideration of such factors as cited above. He 
contends that there is statistical and clinical evi- 
dence and research available to prove some of the 
principles of interpretation listed above, but acknowl- 
edges that other principles remain to be fully in- 
vestigated. His selection of cases illustrates the 
inadequacy of conclusions drawn from the results of a 
single test, as well as the hazard in making pro- 
nouncements about special abilities on the basis of 
one or two items in a test as the Stanford-Binet.— 
W. Coleman. 

3754. Jurgenson, Clifford E. (Minneapolis Gas 
Co., Minnesota.) Norms for the Test of Mechanical 
Comprehension. J. appl. Psychol., 1948, 32, 618- 
621.—Percentile norms on the Test of Mechanical 
Comprehension, Form BB (Bennett and Fry) based 
on 2000 applicants of the Minneapolis Gas Company 
are given. These norms closely approximate the 
Bennett and Fry norms and comparative figures 
are included. Correlations between test score and 
other variables range from —.02 (age) to .50 (mental 
ability).—C. G. Browne. 

3755. Klehr, Harold. ( Northwestern U., Evanston, 
Ill.) Clinical intuition and test scores as a basis for 
diagnosis. J. consult. Psychol., 1949, 13, 34—-38.— 
The present study has compared the ability of a 
group of 15 experienced clinicians to diagnose mental 
defectives and schizophrenics on the basis of purely 
qualitative interpretation of test responses, with the 
diagnostic results of applying an objective scoring 
technique to the same material. The material 
evaluated consisted of the CVS test responses of 36 
subjects: 12 schizophrenics, 12 mental defectives, 
and 12 normals. The results indicate that the per- 
formance of the clinicians under these circumstances 
is comparable to the use of an objective scoring 
technique, both performances being significantly 
better than chance. A control group of graduate 
students did not differ significantly from chance.— 
S. G. Dulsky. 

3756. Lauro, Louis. (City Coll., New York.) A 
note on machine scoring the Kuder Preference 
Record. J. appl. Psychol., 1948, 32, 629-630.— 
Suggestions are made for punching keys for IBM 
scoring of the Kuder so that 30 answer sheets can be 
scored in 7 minutes, at a saving of 11% over the 
usual machine scoring time.—C. G. Browne. 

3757. McEtheny, W. T. (State U. Iowa, Iowa 
City.) A study of two techniques of measuring 
“mechanical comprehension.” J. appl. Psychol., 
1948, 32, 611-617.—To study the relationship be- 
tween performance on a paper and pencil and a 
performance test of mechanical ability, the Bennett 
Test of Mechanical Comprehension and the Purdue 
Mechanical Assembly Test were administered to 100 
college students. Results indicate that both tests 
are eliciting responses which lead to much the same 
rank order, the correlation between the scores of 80 
male subjects being .63. The use of a pencil and 
paper test has obvious advantages in guidance, 
selection, and placement, assuming that the correla- 
tion with the criterion is known.—C. G. Browne. 
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3758. Pascual del Roncal, Federico. Bibliografia 
sobre el psicodiagnostico de Rorschach. (Biblio- 
graphy on the Rorschach psychodiagnosis.) Arch. 
méd. Mex., 1948, 6, 438-478.—The literature is re- 
viewed pertaining to the psychodiagnostic value of 
the Rorschach test. 382 references.— F. C. Sumner. 


3759. Rabin, Albert, & Geiser, Eugene. (Michael 
Reese Hosp., Chicago, Ill.) Rorschach checks on 
“false positives’ of the Cornell Selectee Index re- 
cords of student nurses. J. gen. Psychol., 1949, 40, 
59-62.—The Cornell Selectee Index (C.S.1.) is 
criticized as of dubious value for discriminating 
neuropsychiatrically unfit persons. When a group 
of 137 student nurses was tested 9% were found who 
scored in the maladjusted or “ostensibly healthy” 
levels. It is suggested that the term “ostensibly” 
implies that further scrutiny is to be considered and 
that this implication is unjustified. None of the 
subjects were believed to be unfit on an observative 
basis, and when studied by the Rorschach test the 
subjects screened out by the C.S.I. were found to be 
indistinguishable from groups of nurses who scored 
“‘zero”’ (well-adjusted) on the C.S.1.—B. R. Bugelski. 


3760. Ramzy, L, & Pickard, P. M. (U. Coll, 
London.) A study in the reliability of scoring the 
Rorschach Ink Blot Test. J. gen. Psychol., 1949, 
40, 3-10.—50 sets of responses to the Rorschach test 
were obtained by 2 investigators (25 each). Each 
tester then rescored the responses of the other in- 
dependently as a test of reliability of scoring. It 
was necessary to come to agreement on the symbol 
system to be used; that of Beck was found most 
suitable although other systems were used in part. 
Contingency coefficients of agreement between the 
scorers for “location,” ‘‘determinants’’ and ‘‘con- 
tent” were .81, .91, and .86. It is emphasized that 
the agreements would have been lower if each scorer 
used his own choice of symbols and criteria for 
judging each response.—B. R. Bugelskt. 


3761. Rosenzweig, Saul. (Washington U., St. 
Louis, Mo.) Psychodiagnosis; an introduction to 
tests in the clinical practice of psychodynamics. 
New York: Grune & Stratton, 1949. xii, 380 p. 
$5.00.—It is ‘“‘the task of psychodiagnosis to bridge 
the gap between diagnostic indications and im- 
plicit psychodynamic forces.” The volume ‘‘em- 
phasizes the concrete materials and operations of 
the clinical psychologist rather than the abstract 
principles that are implicit in his tools and his 
work.” A series of available instruments is de- 
scribed, each followed by brief illustrative protocols. 
The process of integrating psychological findings from 
several test procedures is presented in detail for 3 
patients. A section of 8 representative case studies 
shows the importance of the “multiple approach to 
the complex unity of the person,” stressing proper 
consideration of all available clinical data. The 
author discusses the practical implications of 
“clinical psychology as a psychodiagnostic art’’ 
and the need for further scientific research.—H. P. 
David. 
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3762. Sacks, Joseph M. (V. A., New York.) 
The relative effect upon projective responses of 
stimuli referring to the subject and of stimuli referr- 
ing to other persons. J. consult. Psychol., 1949, 13, 
12—20.—The object of this study is to investigate the 
validity of the assumption that the subject reveals 
more about himself when he is talking about other 
people or about impersonal, unstructured objects, 
than when he is talking about himself. The stimuli 
used are sentence-completion items. The results of 
the study tend to support the hypothesis that the 
projective responses of individuals to stimuli refer- 
ring to other people will be significantly different 
from their responses to stimuli referring to them- 
selves. The first-person form of a sentence-comple- 
tion tests is an effective, though not exact, method 
of determining the degree of the subject’s disturb- 
ance in several areas.—S) G. Dulsky. 

3763. Weinland, James D. (New York U.) 
The use of rating scales and personal inventories to 
check each other. J. appl. Psychol., 1948, 32, 
631-635.—57 subjects completed an inventory 
measuring personal efficiency and then were rated by 
3 friends each on the same attributes. The pairs of 
scores for each individual were presented on psych- 
ographs. Correlations between inventory and rating 
scores ranged from .15 for self investment (learning 
in and out of school) to .70 for realism (the ability 
to see facts and act accordingly). The method was 
favorably received by the subjects.—C. G. Browne. 


3764. Wittenborn, J. R., & Sarason, Seymour B. 
( Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) Exceptions to cer- 
tain Rorschach criteria of pathology. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1949, 13, 21-27.—Many responses al- 
legedly of pathological significance occur in the 
productions of people whose adjustment is not par- 
ticularly atypical or pathological. Similarly, indi- 
viduals known to suffer conspicuously from marked 
mental pathology are not consistently judged to be 
appropriately pathological when any particular set 
of Rorschach response characteristics is employed. 
Careful statements qualifying the relevance of 
characteristics of pathology must be prepared; 
caution should be employed when using any par- 
ticular Rorschach characteristics as evidence for or 
. against a particular pathology.—S. G. Dulsky. 

3765. Wylie, Ruth C. (Connecticut Coll., New 
London.) Notes on the validity of the Grove Modi- 
fication of the Kent-Shakow Industrial Formboard 
Series. J. appl. Psychol., 1948, 32, 606-610.—For 
a group of 46 graduates of a Navy Diesel Engine 
School, the following correlations with final grades 
were obtained: Navy Mechanical Aptitude Test 
score, .53; Navy GCT, .18; Modified Formboard 
Series, .47. When the Modified Formboard Series 
were correlated with other tests of mechanical 
ability, coefficients ranged from .49 to .63. Co- 
efficients when the Modified Formboard was cor- 
related with general intelligence and scholastic 
aptitude tests ranged from .18 to .33.—C. G. Browne. 


[See also abstracts 3510, 3523, 3842, 3844, 3868, 
3915, 3935. } 
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TREATMENT METHODS 


3766. Bixler, Ray H. (Minnesota Psychiatric 
Institute, Minneapolis.) Limits are therapy. J. 
consult, Psychol., 1949, 13, 1-11.—Restriction of 
behavior (limits) is one of the few universal elements 
in therapy. The value of limits in therapy has not 
been given sufficient attention. The therapist may 
find that the more precise his limits and the more 
quickly they are invoked, the easier it is for him to 
use them therapeutically. That limits are thera- 
peutic is illustrated by 2 examples with aggressive 
children. It may be that the use of limits on be- 
havior in therapy is equally as important as ac- 
ceptance of the attitudes which provoke behavior. 
—S. G. Dulsky. 

3767. Chavany, J. A., Bouvet, M., & Hagen- 
muller, D. Les rapports de la narco-analyse ou 
psychotherapie sous narcose et de la psychanalyse. 
(Relations of narco-analysis or psychotherapy under 
narcosis and psychoanalysis.) Sem. Hép. Paris, 
1948, 24, 353—359.—The efficacy of narco-analysis or 
better narcopsychotherapy is compared with that of 
the classical psychoanalytic therapy. Age of pa- 
tients and length of their disturbance are not es- 
sential distinguishing factors. The quality of re- 
sults obtained is independent of the number of 
sessions. In narco-analysis the symptom is liqui- 
dated but the terrain is left unchanged, while in 
psychoanalysis the whole personality is radically 
and profoundly altered. The presence of the drug 
modifies the patient-doctor relationship which ac- 
quires in the Freudian technique a quite special sig- 
nificance favorable to the global reconstruction of 
the entire personality. Narco-analysis favors the 
revival of former experiences but in a quite special 
affective frame which permits analysis neither of 
transfer nor of resistances. Narco-analysis is more 
successful in war-neuroses or such neuroses in which 
external traumatism is evidenced.— F. C. Sumner. 

3768. Combs, Arthur W. (Syracuse U., N. Y.) 
A phenomenological approach to adjustment theory. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1949, 44, 29-35.—The 
objective or normative approach of traditional psy- 
chology has been of little aid in therapy with atypi- 
cal persons. A more useful theory is developing with 
the client-centered or phenomenological approach, 
which postulates that the objective situation is less 
important than the subject's self-perception. The 
maladjusted person perceives his self-concept as 
threatened either by his own actions or by the en- 
vironment. The individual selects his perceptions in 
terms of his self-definition, thus perpetuating errors. 
Therapy, to be successful, must relieve the threat 
enough to permit altered self perception and more 
adequate perception of the environment.—C. M. 
Harsh. 

3769. Cossa, Paul. Les méthodes de choc en 
psychiatrie; leur accidents; leur légitimité. (Shock 
methods in psychiatry; their accidents; their 
legitimacy.) Arch. int. Neurol., 1948, 67, 70-81.— 
The accidents of insulinotherapy and of the convul- 
sive shocks as compared with successes do not speak 
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against the use of these therapies. Such accidents 
can be reduced in number with proper selection of 
patients and proper administration of therapies. 
Of 501 mental out-patients who have undergone 
shock treatment, the author reports that only 24 
have had to be interned after treatment.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

3770. Delay, Jean, & Stevenin, Laurent. Le 
curare en convulsivothérapie. (Curare in convul- 
sivotherapy.) Sem. Hép. Paris, 1948, 24, 2136- 
2140.—The authors report in detail the technique 
and findings in their successful employment of 
curare in convulsivotherapy for its paralyzing effect 
on striped muscles as preventive of accidents.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

3771. Lubar, Gerald H. Dream induction as a 
therapeutic device. New York: Pamphlet Pub- 
lishing Co., Box 919, Grand Central Station, 1948. 
4 p. (mimeo.)—Dream induction is a method of 
producing a ‘“‘dream-state,”’ independent of drugs, 
by suggestion of ideas to a patient while he is in a 
preconscious state, either just prior to falling asleep 
or awakening. Such dreams are an attempt to 
“reach” the patient, particularily the psychotic, 
through “the mechanism of his own unconscious.” 
Such dreams may serve as shocks to the patient or 
be pleasant in tone dissipating anxieties and provid- 
ing resolution of conflicts.—J. B. Rotter. 

3772. Lubar, Gerald H. Procedures in active 
psychoanalysis. New York: Pamphlet Publishing 
Co., Box 919, Grand Central Station, 1948. 7 p. 
(mimeo.)—To avoid the traumatic insight which 
sometimes appears in psychoanalysis and the ‘‘ad- 
justment to maladjustment” which occurs in non- 
directive therapy the author advocates a greater use 
of questioning for achieving insight. By leading 
questions, interpretations are forced upon the sub- 
ject only when he is ready to accept them. This 
Socratic method of reaching insight is considered 
to be most helpful with psychotic character structure 
and anxiety neurosis. The acting out of feelings in 
the anlytic session is also encouraged when the 
patients appear to have difficulty in giving vent to 
their internal feelings.—J. B. Rotter. 

3773. Rogers, Carl R. (U. Chicago, Il.) Di- 
vergent trends in methods of improving adjust- 
ment. Harv. educ. Rev., 1948, 18, 209-219.—The 
author reviews divergent trends in psychotherapy: 
one of which is characterized as a process of doing 
something to and for the individual, the other as 
the growth-facilitating, permissive processes of non- 
directivism. He extends the implications of thera- 
pists’ choices especially into the political field where 
he visualizes the possibility of continued use of pre- 
scriptive methods as contributing to a ground work 
for totalitarianism. Client-centered therapy, on the 
other hand, is seen as the hand maiden of a deeper, 
more basic democracy.—J. W. Fordyce. 


3774. Shoben, Edward Joseph, Jr. (U. Southern 
California, Los Angeles.) A learning-theory inter- 
pretation of psychotherapy. Harv. educ. Rev., 1948, 
18, 129-145.—Of the 2 points of view advocated 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY, GUIDANCE, COUNSELING 


by Tolman and Hull, the latter seems currently to be 
surviving experimental tests better. Mowrer's 
2-factor theory of learning (‘‘problem-solving” and 
“conditioning,’’), a re-interpretation of certain Hull- 
ian concepts, is particularly helpful in explaining 
certain aspects of counseling. It is suggested that 
psychotherapy is fundamentally a learning situation 
in which anxiety is eliminated by means of a recon- 
ditioning process. The stimuli which evoke anxiety 
are reinstated symbolically through the language 
processes in counseling and paired with the non- 
anxiety-evoking stimulus provided by the warmth, 
permissiveness, and security of the counseling rela- 
tionship. A new S-R connection between the origi- 
nally anxiety-producing cues and the non-anxiety 
response is thus established according to the principle 
of contiguity. 40 references.—J. C. Stanley, Jr. 


3775. Snyder, William U. (Pennsylvania State 
Coll., State College.) Some contributions of psycho- 
therapy to personality theory. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1949, 44, 22-28.—Psychotherapists need a 
sound personality theory to guide them, and their 
observational skills may be useful in research for 
suggesting postulates and testing them. Clinical 
study of the whole individual may have advantages 
over segmental testing methods in discovering im- 
portant aspects of self-perception, realism, security, 
and adjustment techniques. Several research studies 
stimulated by Rogers’ postulates are mentioned, 
and suggestions for further clinical research are 
listed. 16 references.—C. M. Harsh. 


[See also abstract 3567. ] 
CHILD GUIDANCE 
[See abstracts 3511, 3851, 3869. ] 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


3776. Baumgarten, Franziska. (U. Berne, Swits- 
erland.) Le caractére et la psychotechnique. 
(Character and psychotechnics). Travail hum., 
1948, 11, 153-163.—It is noted that the study of 
character, within the frame of reference of occupa- 
tional psychology, has made little progress during 
the last 20 years. The author defines character as a 
set of relatively constant determinants of social 
(moral) behavior of an individual but points out 
that behavior in different situations frequently re- 
veals heterogeneity of character (a ‘“‘revolutionary” 
in science may be a “conservative” politically). 
In vocational guidance we wish to obtain informa- 
tion on subject’s interests and life goals, and to 
determine whether he possesses aptitudes necessary 
for realizing his aims and whether he knows how to 
use his aptitudes. Attitudes toward oneself, to- 
wards work, and towards society are important in 


the individual's occupational adjustment.—J. 
Brogek. 
3777. William B., & Wrenn, Gilbert C., 


(U. Minnesota, Minneaplis.) Spatial relations ability 
and other characteristics of art laboratory students. 
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J. appl. Psychol., 1948, 32, 601-605.—The scores of 
69 art students in an art laboratory course of the 
General College at the University of Minnesota on 
the ACE, OSPE, Strong, and Minnesota Paper 
Form Board were studied to determine criteria for 
the selection of students for a commercial art training 
sequence. Results indicate that students in com- 
merical art should possess spatial relations ability 
well above the average of liberal arts freshmen, 
scholastic aptitude at about the median or above of 
General College students, and should have a de- 
finite vocational goal in commercial art. With re- 
gard to measured interests, the findings of the study 
were less definitive.—C. G. Browne. 

3778. Kemble, Elizabeth. International aspects 
of the testing program. Amer. J. Nurs., 1949, 49(2), 
113.—The National League of Nursing Education 
through its Department of Measurement and Guid- 
ance has a policy to obtain the assistance of nurse- 
specialists to help in the construction of achievement 
tests. Testing Services serve applicants, schools, 
state boards of nurse examiners, and public health 
agencies in the U. S. Their Pre-Nursing and Guid- 
ance Battery and achievement tests are used by 
schools of nursing all over the world.— F. Gehlmann. 

3779. Kirchheimer, Barbara A., & Headley, 
Robert R. (U. California, Berkeley.) A demonstra- 
tion of vocational counseling. Occupations, 1949, 
27, 317-321.—A case, representative of the average 
problem encountered at a university counseling 
center, is presented to demonstrate the principles 
and process of vocational counseling.—G. S. Speer. 

3780. Vernon, P. E. (The Admiralty, London.) 
Classifying high-grade occupational interests. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1949, 44, 85-96.—Factor 
analyses of interest tests have revealed varied but 
overlapping general types of interest. Another 
classification was obtained by asking university 
level persons to judge the similarity of pairs of high- 
grade occupations from a list of 58. Each pair was 
judged by 5 persons, with fair consistency, consider- 
ing the ambiguity of the judgment called for. 
Intercolumnar correlations (between patterns of 
interests of each pair of occupations) were computed 
by the double tetrachoric method. 4 bipolar factors, 
when rotated, were identified as (1) gregarious vs. 
isolated; (2) social welfare vs. administrative; (3) 
scientific vs. display (an aspect neglected in other 
analyses); (4) verbal vs. active. This scheme is 
shown to be consistent with Spranger’s and Strong's 
classifications. 17 references.—C. M. Harsh. 

3781. Webb, Wilse B. (Washington U., St. 
Louis, Mo.) Occupational indecision among college 
students. Occupations, 1949, 27, 331-332.—Of a 
group of 241 students, 55% were uncertain of their 
vocational goal, although 59% of the group were 
already juniors or seniors. Counseling had been of 
some help in the choice of occupation for those who 
had received it, but only a small group had received 
professional counseling.—G. S. Speer. 


[See also abstracts 3647, 3910, 3925, 3968. ] 
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3782. Dabelstein, D. H. [Ed.] (Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Washington, D. C.) Voca- 
tional rehabilitation of the epileptic and the mentally 
retarded. Washington: Federal Security Agency, 
1948. (Rehabilit. Serv. Ser. No. 56.) v, 14 p.— 
Fourth in a series of staff development aids, the 
current issue describes a rehabilitation program for 
epileptics and one for the mentally retarded. Re- 
sults achieved by a project conducted in cooperation 
with the University Medical Hospital Epileptic 
Clinic, Galveston, Texas, and the State Rehabilita- 
tion Agency in the diagnosis, treatment, and voca- 
tional adjustment of 42 individuals whose major dis- 
ability was epilepsy, is the first study reported. The 
second study presents historical background ma- 
terial, describes the services given and the results 
achieved in the rehabilitation programs of 83 men- 
tally retarded applicants served by the New York 
State Rehabilitation Agency during the 17-month 
period ended September 1947.—C. P. Froehlich. 


3783. Govindaswamy, M. V. (Mental Hosp., 
Bangalore, India.) Mental disorder in India—a 
review and a prospect. Indian J. soc. Wk, 1948, 9, 
96-104.—Facilities for the care and treatment of 
mental patients in India are very inadequate. In- 
cluding mental defectives, psychotics, and psycho- 
neurotics it is estimated that there are 6 million 
cases but that the total number of beds available 
for their care is less than 10,000 distributed in 20 
public institutions. No provisions at all are made 
for mental defectives. Only about 6 psychiatrists 
are available in India who have had adequate train- 
ing in psychological medicine. The effect of the 
declaration of independence on psychiatry in India 
has been to increase a sense of self-respect in every 
Indian which is essential to prevent nervous break- 
down; the appointment for the first time has been 
made of an eminent Indian physician as chief of all 
medical services; an Indian Psychiatric Society has 
been started. The refugee in rapidly changing com- 
munities of India has become a problem in mental 
health for the Indian State. Recent advances in 
treatment of mental patients in India are reviewed. 
In this connection greatest progress appears to have 
been made at Bangalore.— F. C. Sumner. 


3784. Hunt, William A. ( Northwestern U., Evans- 
ton, Ill.) Follow-through in neuropsychiatry. Res. 
Rev. (ONR), 15 October 1948, 23-24.—Neuro- 
psychiatric screening of recruits was carried out 
during the war in the hope of eliminating a number 
of neuropsychiatric casualties. The author indicates 
that a follow-up study to evaluate the success of the 
screening program is now being made.—C. M. 
Loutiit. 


3785. Landis, Carney. (Psychiatric Inst., New 
York.) Experimental methods in psychopathology. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1949, 33, 96-107.—The traits of 
the competent research worker are reviewed and 
illustrated by showing how an experimentalist would 
approach the analysis of such psychopathological 
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problems as anxiety and schizophrenia. Such analy- 
sis indicates areas where oles basic research is 
needed, makes treatment more rational, and assists 
the sound treatment of the immediate patient.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 


3786. Malmo, Robert B., & Shagass, Charles. 
Physiologic study of symptom mechanisms in psy- 
chiatric patients under stress. Psychosom. Med., 
1949, 11, 25-29.—47 patients with one or more head 
complaints (as headache) and 27 patients free from 
such complaints were subjected to a stress situation 
utilizing a series of thermal pain stimuli directed to 
the forehead. Various physiological recordings were 
obtained. Patients with complaints referred to the 
head and neck area showed greater disturbance in 
neck muscle potential records than did other pa- 
tients. ‘It was concluded that psychiatric patients 
with somatic complaints tend to manifest increased 
physiologic responsiveness in the related physiologic 
system or mechanism, upon exposure to stress. 
The disturbance appears specific to the physiologic 
system associated with the complaint, and can be 
demonstrated objectively even though the subjective 
symptom is not experienced at the time of stress.” 
—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


3787. Mars, Louis. La lutte contre la folie, 
(The struggle against insanity.) Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti: Imprimerie de L’'Etat, 1947. xi, 133 p.— 
This is a psychiatric social study of contributions of 
psychiatrists, educators, scientists in general, econ- 
omists and sociologists from Haiti, and especially 
from hospital environments. Various types of men- 
tal abnormalities are explained, as also mental 
problems of intelligence, memory, judgment, and will. 
rhe operation of a mental hygiene clinic for various 
aged patients, and also the use of tests in this clinic, 
are revealed. Culture contributions and possible 
therapy for the mentally ill are given, with corre- 
sponding case studies presented. Diagnoses and 
interpretations also are interspersed throughout the 
discussions, and the practices in Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti. A glossary of psychiatric terms concludes the 
book.—0O. I. Jacobsen. 


3788. Meerloo, A. M. (353 W. 57th St., New 
York.) Psychological war-experiences in a small 
army. Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 1947, 21, 67-93.— 
The varieties of war life and some aspects of neurotic 
reactions in the Netherlands Army are summarized. 
This treatment includes observations on the psy- 
chology of the underground, of escape, an analysis 
of war neuroses, kinds of traumata, therapy, reactions 
to bombing, morale problems, and the post-war 
hangover.—W. A. Winnick. 


3789. Morgan, Sarah Smith. (Lake Forest Coil., 
Ill.) Work-book in abnormal psychology. New 
York: Longmans, Green, 1949. 138 p. $1.50.— 
The manual designed to accompany ‘The psychology 
of abnormal! people” by Morgan and Lovell (see 22: 
3099) follows the chapter divisions in the text and 
contains statements of the concepts brought out in 
each chapter together with various types of exer- 
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cises to aid the student in attaining mastery of the 
subject matter.—A. J. Sprow. 


3790. Ramsey, Glenn V. (U. Texas, Austin.) 
Opinions concerning incidence and e rates 
for mental illness. J. consult. Psychol., 1949, 13, 
50-55.—241 persons in Trenton, N. J. were indi- 
vidually administered a questionnaire to procure 
estimated figures for the incidence and discharge 
rates for mental illness. The people were selected on 
the basis of a quota-controlled sample for the total 
population. A fairly accurate estimate of the in- 
cidence of mental illness was made by approximately 
50% of the respondents. Errors were more fre- 
quently overestimations than underestimations of 
the actual rate. About one-third of the respondents 
made a fairly accurate estimate of the discharge 
rate for hospitalized mental patients. There were 
twice as many estimates below this range of 16 to 
59% as above it. The higher the educational and 
occupational level the more frequently accurate 
estimates were obtained.—S. G. Dulsky. 


3791. Rosenzweig, Leonard. (Dixmoni Slate 
Hosp., Dixmont, Pa.) Psychiatric training for 
resident physicians at public mental hospitals. 
Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 1947, 21, 44-56.—Sug- 
gestions designed to aid the recruiting and main- 
tenance of competent personnel in the public 
hospital system are combined with an outline of a 
program of training for 5 years of residence.—W. A. 
Winnick. 

3792. Truesdell, Leon E. Patients in mental 
institutions 1946. Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1948, xviii, 231 p. 45¢. —This is the 
latest in the Bureau of the Census series of statistical 
reports on patients in mental institutions. It in- 
cludes tables showing data by diagnostic categories 
and on questions of population census, population 
movement, and various administrative items for 
hospitals for mental desease, and for institutions for 
mental defectives and epileptics.—C. M. Louttit. 


3793. Vincent, John. Inside the asylum. Lon- 
don: George Allen & Unwin, 1948. 115 p. 6s.— 
A patient’s courageous description of his mental 
illness, his experiences as a conscientious objector, 
his behabior as an inmate in an English asylum, and 
his recovery.—P. S. de Q. Cabot. 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


3794. Das Gupta, J. C. (U. Calcutta, India.) 
Social adjustment of the mentally deficient children. 
Indian J. soc. Wk, 1948, 9, 105-111.—The social 
adjustment of subnormal children is a very serious 
problem. The first principle in their social adjust- 
ment is not so much their adjustment to society as 
society’s adjustment to their needs and abilities. 
Among mentally deficient children 3 levels: idiot, 
imbecile, and moron, together with the sublevels of 
each, must be distinguished, abilities at each level 
must be recognized, and differential educational 
provisions must be made in accordance with the 
respective levels and their capacities. A schema is 
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provided by the author to aid in these connections.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

3795. Doll, Edgar A. (Training School, Vine- 
land, N. J.) esearch on mental deficiency. 
Train. Sch. Bull., 1949, 45, 171-180.—The philos- 
ophy underlying research emphasizes the fact that 
the mentally deficient are “individuals whose de- 
velopmental limitations restrict their outlook on 
life’s meanings and its problems but who live their 
lives as whole beings, endeavoring more or less 
vaguely to satisfy their personal needs and groping 
more or less earnestly toward goals and satisfac- 
tions.”” Present research at Vineland includes de- 
velopment of a clinical manual, and studies of 
differential responses on the Stanford-Binet, cate- 
gorical performance assessed by the Vineland Social 
Maturity Scale, concept formation in mentally de- 
ficient children, form perception and motor speed, 
and various studies utilizing the Rutgers Drawing 
Test, the Bender-Gestalt, the Goldstein-Scheerer, 
the Oseretsky Scale, the Ellis Visual Designs, and a 
new formboard adaptation of the Progressive 
Matrices.—W. L. Wilkins. 

3796. Hardy, William G. The relations between 
impaired hearing and pseudo-feeblemindedness. 
Nerv. Child. 1949, 7, 432-445.—Many children whose 
behavior suggests a lack of native mental endowment 
are suffering from the specific disability of impaired 
hearing. The child with a profound hearing impair- 
ment is rarely mistaken for feebleminded, but the 
child with less severe impairment whose acuity is 
better for low- than for mid- and high-frequency 
sounds is frequently mistaken for feebleminded. 
Tests of visual and auditory acuity should be com- 
pleted before psychometric evaluation.—G. S. Speer. 

3797. Hartogs, Renatus. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Can.) The pseudo-feebleminded child and adoles- 
cent in court. Nerv. Child, 1949, 7, 425-431.— 
Every case of pseudo-feeblemindedness represents 
a psychiatric emergency. Both projective and non- 
projective techniques must be used in the diagnosis 
of mental deficiency.—G. S. Speer. 

3798. Kanner, Leo. Feeblemindedness: absolute, 
relative, and apparent. Nerv. Child, 1949, 7, 365- 
397.—The physicians who are specialists in mental 
deficiency are beginning to expand their interests to 
include the pedagogical efforts in the field of special 
education. It is suggested that the unintelligent be 
classified in 3 groups: the absolutely feebleminded, 
requiring custodiai management; the relatively 
feebleminded, requiring special educational and vo- 
cational facilities; and the pseudo-feebleminded, 
requiring adequate diagnosis and treatment of their 
handicaps. It is believed that a body of psychi- 
atrically trained, sociologically oriented specialists, 
certified by the American Board of Psychiatry, can 
make such a system a national asset. 72 references. 


—G,. S. Speer. 


3799. Peinado Altable, José. The role of psy- 
chometry in the differential diagnosis of some forms 
of * do-feeblemindedness.”” Nerv. Child, 1949, 
7, 407-415. —True and false mental deficiency can be 
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distinguished through study of the learning curve of 
the individual. The author describes a sensorimotor 
learning test used to measure the learning curve, 
and a ‘‘Regularity Learning Index,” calculated from 
scores on the test, which is found to be more sensi- 
tive than the IQ in distinguishing true and false 
mental deficiency.—G. S. Speer. 

3800. Safian, Debra, & Harms, Ernest. Social 
and educational impairment wrongly diagnosed as 
feeblemindedness. Nerv. Child, 1949, 7, 416-420. 
—Retardation due to social or educational disad- 
vantages is most commonly falsely identified as 
feeblemindedness.—G. S. Speer. 


3801. Shoobs, Nahum E. A case of pretended 
stupidity. Nerv. Child, 1949, 7, 421-424.—A case 
report is presented of a school girl who, because she 
could not be the most popular, became the most 
stupid in her class.—G. S. Speer. 


3802. Wad, Gunnar. Andssvageforsorg. (The 
feebleminded.) Menneske og Miljé, 1948, 3, 11-25. 
—The unfortunate inmates of feebleminded institu- 
tions have, in some countries, been known to be 
starved and to have been beaten, and treated worse 
than animals. The treatment of the inmates is 
given in the institution where the author is em- 
ployed, and the reactions to such humane treatment, 
together with special case studies, is explained. The 
author criticizes the lack of public interest and con- 
cern over these institutions. The use of intelligence 
tests and determining IQ's for classifying inmates is 
mentioned. Questions are asked which are also 
answered, namely: Denmark has approximately 
50,000 feebleminded, and, there seems to be a tend- 
ency toward increase in these numbers. There are 
4 institutions in Denmark for the care of the feeble- 
minded. Complaints are cited and answered, that 
is, (1) patients do not learn enough, (2) segregation 
of cases is not carried out, and (3) association of all 
types is bad. Sterilization is practiced. The attempt 
at rehabilitation (after maladjustment due largely 
to outside misunderstanding) is usually successful. 
The aim throughout is to give humane treatment to 
inmates, to make them happy, and especially, to 
have them live normal lives.—0O. I, Jacobsen. 

3803. Waskowitz, Charlotte A. The psychol- 
ogist’s contribution to the recognition of pseudo- 
feeblemindedness. Nerv. Child, 1949, 7, 398-406.— 
The IQ is meaningless unless related to the total 
child. Speech, vision, hearing, reading ability, 
disease, the effects of drugs, hunger, and physical 
discomfort are all factors which may lead to an 
erroneous judgment of mental retardation.—G. S.— 


Speer. 
[See also abstract 3896. ] 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


3804. Bird, Brian. (Western Reserve U., Cleveland, 
O.) One aspect of causation in alcoholism. Quart. 
J. Stud. Alcohol, 1949, 9, 532-543.—Of the many 
causes uniting to produce an alcoholic the most im- 
portant are mental constitution and mental conflict. 
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The alcoholic drinks to escape reality—not primarily 
the dangers of the outside world but real dangers 
from within himself. Prevention of alcoholism in- 
volves better opportunities for children to grow 
healthily—with less need to escape through alcohol. 


—W. L. Wilkins. 

3805. Birnbaum, Ferdinand. Der “Fall-Mut.” 
(Psychopathic courage.) Int. Z. Indiv.-Psychol., 
1948, 17, 31-33.—‘Fall-Mut,” psychopathic cour- 
age, affords the social individual desperate self- 
esteem without which life would be intolerable for 
him. The ordinary educational approach is power- 
less in the face of this, the negative mirror image of 
courage. Only those free of anxieties can fully ap- 
praise this psychopathic courage and hope to trans- 
form it into its productive counterpart, positive, 
socialized courage.—C. T. Bever. 


3806. Dent, John Yerbury. Anxiety and its 
treatment with special reference to alcoholism. 
(2nd ed.) Belfast: Wm. Mullan & Son, 1947. 103 p. 
7s.6d.—As the only lay treatment of alcoholism, the 
modern problem of anxiety is inextricably tied up 
with alcohol. Any explanation must eventually be 
a physical one, and treatment with apomorphine is 
recommended. A final chapter discusses the reasons 
why extreme anxiety was not typically found during 
the British experience under bombing. (See 15: 
5135.)—W. L. Wilkens. 

3807. Green, Harold D. (Bowman-Gray Sch. 
Med. Wake Forest Coll., Winston-Salem, N. C.) 
Symposium on headache ; mechanisms of production 
and points of referral. N.C. med. J., 1948, 9, 599- 
602.—Extracranial origins of headache and intra- 
cranial origins of headache are discussed as well as 
sites of referral of head pain.—F. C. Sumner. 


3808. Hirsh, Joseph. The problem drinker. 
New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1949. 211 p. 
$3.00.—This book, designed to review authorita- 
tively for the non-technical reader the present status 
of knowledge concerning alcoholics, reviews briefly 
the history of drinking, how alcohol works in the 
body, how drinking is related to accidents and other 
aspects of living, whether the drinker should be re- 
garded as sick man or sinner, types of treatment, 
including the place of Alcoholics Anonymous, and 
what has been and what remains to be done for the 
problem drinker. Appendices list state control 
programs and the legislation in Connecticut and 
Virginia.—W. L. Wilkins. 

3809. Kersten, Paul M. (Winter VA Hosp., 
Topeka, Kans.) Changing concepts in alcoholism 
and its management. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1949, 
9, 523-531.—The dynamic regrouping by R. P. 
Knight of alcoholics into symptomatic, reactive, and 
essential is considered a fruitful basis for intensive 
treatment, which stresses group meetings twice a 
week.—W. L. Wilkins. 

3810. Levy, Jacques. Les hypersomnies. (The 
hypersomnias.) Sem. Hép. Paris, 1948, 24, 3044- 
3049.—Hypersomnia is to be distinguished from 
simple sleep which is not a pathological phenomenon, 
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however profound it may be. Hypersomnia is to be 
distinguished from torpor, from apparent death, 
from coma, from “‘pseudo-somnolence,”’ from hysteri- 
cal fits of sleep. The hypersomnias are divided into 
2 groups: (1) the paroxystic or narcoleptic; (2) the 
continuous, prolonged over days or weeks, and which 
are merely the expression of normal sleep. Experi- 
mental and clinical data are given on each type as 
well as some therapeutic indications. —F. C. 


Sumner. 

3811. Rauch, H. J. Uber Nekrophilie. (Necro- 
philia.) Arch. Psychiat. Nervenkr., 1947, 179, 54-93. 
—All cases in German literature are summarized. 
He states that necrophilia may occur even among 
persons whose sexual phantasies are otherwise nor- 
mal, whereas, on the other hand, necrophilia must 
be defined as a perversion similar to homosexuality 
or sodomy. Despite this, he feels that necrophilia 
is not necessarily a sign of sexual weakness or mal- 
adjustment. The case which is analyzed in detail is 
shown to be fully criminally responsible.—P. L. 
Krieger. 

3812. Stevens, Joseph B. Symposium on head- 
ache; clinical considerations in headache. JN. C. 
med. J., 1948, 9, 602-606.—The most commonly en- 
countered headaches are vascular headaches, in- 
cluding migraine, and tension headaches arising from 
sustained contraction of the muscles of the head and 
neck. Under the migraine syndrome are presented 
the characteristic mechanisms of production and the 
relations of personality features and reactions to 
migraine headache. Also are discussed histamin 
headache, headache from pathology of the neck, 
headache associated with arterial hypertension, and 
with nasal and paranasal structures. The author 
omits consideration of post-traumatic headaches or 
those headaches associated with anxiety and other 
psychosomatic states.— F. C. Sumner. 

3813. Thompson, Lloyd J. (Bowman-Gray Sch. 
Med., Wake Forest Coll., Winston-Salem, N. C.) 
Symposium on headache; characteristics of head- 
ache in anxiety and hysterical reactions. JN. C. 
med. J., 1948, 9, 606-608.—Headache as a pure con- 
version symptom like hysterical deafness, blindness 
or aphonia is uncommon except in children and in a 
few adults. So-called functional headaches are 
usually associated with other physical manifesta- 
tions of an anxiety state. The characteristics of 
anxiety headache, its differential diagnosis and treat- 
ment are discussed.— F. C. Sumner. 

3814. Wilding, Donald J. Alcoholics Anony- 
mous in Melbourne, Australia; observations of a 
welfare worker. Quart J.. Stud. Alcohol, 1949, 9, 
609-613.—Both simple alcoholics and those for 
whom drinking is a symptom of a deeper disorder 
have been helped, the former with greater continuous 
abstinence, the latter at least toward greater social 
competence and job-holding ability.—W. L. Wilkins. 

3815. Wolff, Pablo Osvaldo. Conceptos modernos 
sobre la lucha contra el alcoholismo. (Modern con- 
cepts of the fight against alcoholism.) Bol. Inst. int. 
amer. Prot. Infanc., Montevideo., 1948, 22, 461-477.— 
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This is a discussion of Alcoholics Anonymous, a 
North American organization composed of ex- 
alcoholics who have organized for the purpose of 
assisting other alcoholics to sobriety. The principles 
and practices of the organization are described. 
Some AA groups have been started in Mexico and 
Brazil.—R. J. Corsint. 

3816. Wolff, Pablo Osvaldo. La marihuana en la 
América Latina. (Marijuana in Latin America.) 
Arch. Med. legal, B. Aires., 1948, 18, 261-308.—The 
problem in Latin America of marijuana smoking is 
extending itself, just as it has in the United States. 
In both cases the practise has spread from Mexico. 
The use of marijuana is a vice, there is no justifica- 
tion for it. Marijuana is considered a narcotic. The 
effects of marijuana are described. Sociological 
problems induced by marijuana smoking are listed. 
The author states that there is a causative relation 
between marijuana smoking and crime, with several 
examples given to prove this. The complete sup- 
pression of marijuana is justified since there is no 
evidence of any therapeutic value in the use of the 
weed. 83-item bibliography. French summary.— 
R. J. Corsini. 


[See also abstract 3949. ] 


SpEECH DISORDERS 


3817. Alexander, Harvey W. Stuttering and 
semantic environment. Reg. Nurs., 1948, 11(8), 
34-36; 84.—The author agrees with Wendell John- 
son that stuttering is not due to any inherent char- 
acteristics of the stutterer but is due to the semantic 
environment, i.e., to “‘the individual’s environment 
of attitudes, beliefs, assumptions, values, standards, 
customs, knowledge, interests, conventions, institu- 
tions, etc.”” Parents create the semantic environ- 
ment for the young child and they should realize 
that non-fluencies perfectly normal in the young 
child appear more frequently when the child must 
compete in conversation with adults; when the child 
is ignored by older people; when his actions are 
criticized by parents in a way to promote a sense of 
guilt or inferiority; when parents make the child 
aware of his repetitions and hesitations in speech 
normal for his age; when they fail to enlarge the 
child’s vocabulary so that he can express himself 
with greater ease.— F. C. Sumner. 

3818. Gifford, Mabel F. (California State Dept. 
Educ., Sacramenio.) Speech correction in the ele- 
mentary school. Bull. Calif. St. Dep. Educ., 1948, 
17(1), vi, 33 p.—If speech handicaps are diagnosed 
and treated early in a child's school experience 
“fewer remedial measures will be necessary in the 
upper grades.’’ This bulletin gives suggestions for 
the classroom teacher to use in carrying out a speech 
correction program. Part 1 describes the speech 
mechanism and includes corrective exercises for the 
articulators as well as a section on ear training. 
Part 2 is concerned with improving consonant pro- 
duction. Part 3 deals with improving production of 
vowels. Part 4 discusses the foreign language speak- 
ing child. Part 5 includes a discussion of causes and 
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therapy for stammering. 112-item bibliography.— 


J. Matthews. 

3819. Goldstein, Kurt. Language and language 
disturbances ; aphasic symptom complexes and their 
significance for medicine and theory of e. 
New York: Grune & Stratton, 1948. xii, 374 p 
$8.75.—“The purpose of this book is to present those 
speech disturbances observed in lesions of the brain 
cortex in a form useful both for practical and the- 
oretic purposes in the clinic. Such a presentation 
should aid in the examination of patients and estab- 
lish that body of facts which is always necessary as 
a sound basis for therapy: for operation, if necessary, 
and for systematic retraining.”’ Part one is concerned 
with the origin of aphasic symptoms. Considerable 
emphasis is given to the “organismic approach” 
which the author believes can “be understood only 
if we include that point of view usually called philo- 
sophic.”” In understanding and interpreting aphasic 
symptoms we can learn much from research in psy- 
chology of language, philosophy of language, lin- 
guistics, and child psychology. Various forms of 
language disturbance are described. Part two is 
devoted to case reports, pathologic anatomy, and 
treatment. 332-item bibliography.—J. Matthews. 


3820. Houchin, Thomas D. (Minnesota Div. 
Soc. Welfare, St. Paul.) Notes on organizing a speech 
correction program in the public schools. J. Speech 
Hearing Disorders, 1949, 14, 53-62.—The author 
outlines the equipment, supplies and materials 
needed by the speech correctionist in the public 
school during his first year of work. The necessity 
for conferences with parents, school officials, public 
speeches, etc., is carefully outlined. Suggested case 
history forms are given. Various types of materials 
for testing articulatory disorders, letters to parents, 
etc., are suggested.— _M. F. Palmer. 


3821. Johnson, Wendell. (State U. Iowa, Iowa 
City.) An open letter to the mother of a stuttering 
child. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1949, 14, 3-8.— 
In the form of an open letter to a parent, the author 
makes a number of suggestions concerning the 
problem of stuttering in children. He states that it 
is not likely the stuttering is due to any physical ab- 
normality but a physician should decide whether 
this is true or not. Do absolutely nothing at any 
time by word, deed, posture, or facial expression to 
call the child’s attention to the interruptions in his 
speech. Observe the conditions under which the 
speech interruptions occur. Note that his speech is 
usually fluent and has always been so and that he is a 
comparatively normal child; that other children 
hesitate, and that even his interruptions are more or 
‘less smooth. Do not call your child a stutterer. 
Give him a chance to speak without interrupting. 
Listen to him attentively. See that his brothers and 
sisters do not dominate him. Be calm in your own 

h. Avoid asking him to show off in speech. 
onvince him that you love him and that you enjoy 
hearing him talk and similar general undertakings 
relative to the proper relationships of the mother 
and father with the child.—M. F. Palmer. 
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3822. Liiers, Th. Uber den Verfall der Sprache 
bei der Pick’schen Krankheit (umschriebene Atro- 
phie der Groshirnrinde). (Loss of speech as a result 
of “Pick's’’ disease; circumscribed atrophy of the 
cerebral cortex.) Arch. Psychiat. Nervenkr., 1947, 
179, 94-131.—9 cases are reported who invariably 
showed a loss of speech as a result of suffering from 
parietal lobe atrophy. In the early and middle 
stages of the pathology a greater degree of dementia 
is apparent due to aphasia than could be clinically 
verified. 6 cases with frontal lobe atrophy were 
characterized by differences in the manner in which 
the loss of speech took place; no sensory disturb- 
ances occurred, but merely a very gradual disap- 
pearance of speech to the point of muteness. This 
cannot be completely explained in terms of a lack of 
impulses emanating from the frontal area, but rather 
seems to indicate some tie-in with the motor area of 
speech.—P. L. Krieger. 

3823. Monrad-Krohn, G. H. (Oslo U., Norway.) 
Dysprosody or altered “melody of language.” 
Braswn, 1947, 70, 405-415.—By the term ‘“‘dy- 
sprosody’’ the author means disturbance or loss of 
that faculty of spoken language which consists in 
correct placing of pitch and stress on syllables and 
words. Placing of pitch and stress is a part of 
spoken language responsible for conveying subtle 
changes of meaning independently of words and 
grammatical order. The faculty is an early ac- 
quisition and is normally being developed through- 
out life. No attempt is made here to localize this 
prosodic faculty, cooperation of the whole brain 
being probably needed. Loss of this prosodic faculty 
often encountered in paralysis agitans and allied 
disorders is in all probability bound up with the 
lenticular nucleus. The dysprosody here described 
is obviously a disorder of a higher functional level 
than the aprosody (hypoprosody) of paralysis 
agitans.— F. C. Sumner. 

3824. Nathan, P. W. Facial apraxia and apraxic 
dysarthria. Brain, 1947, 70, 449-478.—Presented 
are 4 cases of facial apraxia without other forms of 
apraxia; 1 case in which facial apraxia was associated 
with apraxia of the left limbs; and 1 case in which 
facial apraxia was associated with apraxia of the 
right upper limb. Facial apraxia is likely to be 
associated with dysarthria and many cases of 
Broca’s aphasia have dysarthria due to facial 
apraxia. It is pointed out that apraxia is due to dis- 
solution of the motor cortex. Within this dissolu- 
tion there are degrees shown by various kinds of 
apraxia. This dissolution affects those movements 
which have been learned, the more recently acquired 
suffering before the more primitive. When dissolu- 
tion is complete, the man has returned to the state 
of babyhood.— F. C. Sumner, 

3825. Nielsen, J. M. The cortical motor pattern 
apraxias. In Fulton, J. F., et al., The frontal lobes, 
(see 23: 3558), 565-581.—The 3 types (ideational, 
ideokinetic, cortical motor hee Ain of apraxia are 
defined and described; the experimental and clinical 
approaches to the subject historically summarized. 
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Major attention is given the latter type of apraxia 
wherein 3 subtypes are identified, their cortical 
centers specified on the grounds of clinicopathologi- 
cal findings. 3 illustrative case histories are given. 
Comment by Kurt Goldstein.— L. A. Pennington. 

3826. Robb, J. Preston. Effect of cortical ex- 
cision and stimulation of the frontal lobe on speech ; 
with a review of aphasia and cerebral physiolo 
related to speech. In Fulton, J. F., et al., T. 
frontal lobes, (see 23: 3558), 587-609.—Following a 
review of the recent experimental and clinical litera- 
ture summarizing the results accruing from cortical 
stimulation and ablation methods in telation to the 
anatomical basis of speech, the author sequentially 
reports observations made on 27 cases of right- 
handed patients who were treated (1930-1947) for 
focal epilepsy by surgical excisions from the left 
frontal lobes. Results include: (1) No residual 
speech defect in 26 cases; (2) the left hemisphere 
was found dominant in 16 cases; (3) all of the 
lateral aspect of the lobe with the exception of the 
posterior part of the 3rd convolution can be ablated 
with, at worst, only transient aphasia, (4) speech 
recovery does occur after excision of the posterior 
part of the 3rd convolution. The value of electrical 
stimulation (Rahm stimulator) as an adjunct to 
surgery and research is stressed. Results are dis- 
cussed briefly in relation to the problem of bilateral 
localization of speech functions. Discussion by J. M. 
Nielsen, R. M. Brickner, W. Penfield. 42 references. 
—L. A. Pennington. 

3827. Scheinker, I. Mack, & Kuhr, Bernard M. 
Motor aphasia and agraphia caused by small vascu- 
lar lesion confined to third and second convolutions 
of left frontal lobe. In Fulion, J. F., et al., The 
frontal lobes, (see 23: 3558), 582-586.—A clinical 
description of the aphasic and agraphic behavior of a 
61 year old male is given. Upon his decease macro- 
scopic and microscopic studies were made of the 
brain revealing a “sharply demaracted area of 
hemorrhagic softening confined to the upper half of 
the third and lower third of the second frontal con- 
volutions on the left." These observations are 
related briefly to the historical findings by Broca, 
Marie, and others.— L. A. Pennington. 


[See also abstracts 3509, 3662, 3717. | 


Crime, & DELINQUENCY 


3828. Castillo, César, La idea fija postonirica 
crimin6gena. (Fixed criminogenic ideas following 
“dreamy states.’’) Arch. Med. legal, -B. Aires, 1948, 
18, 419-427.—The author cites 2 cases of men who 
dreamed of committing crimes to such a vivid degree 
that they were convinced of the reality of their 
delusions. One of the men 8 days after this delusion 
which cleared up, actually committed the crime he 
had been formerly convinced he had committed 
while under the delusion. The second killed a 
physician as a result of this ‘dreamy state’’ delusion, 
and after 20 years is convinced of the reality of the 
“moving picture” type of vision he had of the 
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doctor hanging by a rope and tossing sick people 
into a grave. The question of the descriptive 
aspects of such ‘“‘dreamy states,’”’ and the medical- 
legal aspects of crimes committed during such delu- 
sions are discussed.—R. J. Corsini. 

3829. Castillo, César. Una teorfa gestdlgica del 
delito. (A Gestalt theory of crime.) Arch. Med. 
legal, B. Aires., 1948, 18, 387-396.—The failure of 
biological theories of Lombroso and his followers to 
explain crime in a decisive manner puts other the- 
ories before us to clarify the issues of delinquency. 
Lewin’s experiments provide us with a theory of 
crime. Psychological tension not being able to find 
release in an acceptable manner within the confines 
of a closed psychological system, escapes in a sub- 
stitute manner. For example, if action is impossible, 
then dreams and fantasies occur to give substitute 
release. Koffka’s law of pregnancy explains crime 
in that violent actions are necessary sometimes to 
obtain conditions that are balanced, symmetrical and 
complete. Arguments against the Gestalt theory 
of criminal causation are brought up and answered. 
R. J. Corsins. 

3830. Cavan, Ruth S. (Rockford Coll., Iii.) 
Criminology. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1948. 
xv, 747 p. $4.25.—The 23 chapters are divided into 
two parts: (1) development and prevention of de- 
linquent and criminal behavior; (2) the agencies of 
law-enforcement and the treatment of criminals. 
Crime is treated mainly as a sociological phenomenon, 
but about one-fifth of the book is concerned with the 
criminal as an individual. Besides the usual 
chapters in such books on criminal statistics, com- 
munity and family background, theories of crime 
and courts, there are chapters on the development 
of the professional criminal, organized crime, 
criminals who live in the non-criminal world, suc- 
cess and failure of released criminals, and trends and 
future objectives in criminology.—R. J. Corsini. 


3831. Eliasberg, Wladimir. (420 West End Ave- 
nue, New York.) Irresistible impulse and crime. 
Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 1947, 21, 108-122.—The 
criteria for establishing the impunity of an impulsive 
action may be chosen from among the following 
factors: early ontogenesis, developmental phases, 
abnormal intensity, attachment of libido to an ab- 
normal object, periodicity, remoteness of aim, and 
inability of observer to understand the impulsive 
action of the evil-doer. In addition, the impulsive 
act is not directed toward achieving an objective 
aim, but rather some sort of symbolism prevails. 
However, the author considers that. the analysis of 
motives underlying such behavior is the prime 
factor for future research.—W. A. Winnick. 


3832. Liverpool University. Social Science Dept. 
Youthful lawbreakers; a study of juvenile delin- 
quency in Liverpool. Liverpool: University Press 
of Liverpool, 1948. 47 p. 2s.6d.—The particular 
crimes and difficulties (legal and non-legal) which 
youthful offenders in Liverpool find themselves are 
described. Suggestions are offered concerning the 
amelioration of these difficulties. Although the 
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discussion centers around Liverpool, it may be noted 
that in these problems are common factors which 
apply to all communities that are troubled with 
juvenile delinquency. It was determined that most 
juvenile delinquents were found among children who 
came from families with an “abnormal” home life. 
A detailed report is given on just what the psychologi- 
cal needs of the child are, and what agency is re- 
sponsible for each need. It is the recommendation 
of the Council that clubs with trained workers be 
operated for the benefit of the children, especially 
during the weekends, since most delinquency occurs 
at that time. The council concluded that juvenile 
delinquency is not an isolated problem, but rather it 
arises from ‘‘bad social conditions.’’ They further 
concluded that these problems can only be treated 
through a long-term program, with all the social 
agencies interested forming one committee for 
planned action.—R. D. Weitz. 


3833. Neumeyer, Martin H. (U. Southern Calt- 
fornia, Los Angeles.) Juvenile delinquency in 
modern society. New York: D. Van Nostrand, 
1949. x, 335 p.—A study of juvenile delinquency in 
contemporary American society with an emphasis 
on an understanding of the conditioning factors. In 
part I the author deals with delinquency as a social 
problem—its extent and distribution and its trends 
during the depression and war years. In part II 
consideration is given to the study of the individual 
and the impact of conditioning factors in delinquency 
including (1) personality factors including physical, 
mental, and emotional influences and character 
traits, (2) home and family conditions, (3) com- 
panionships and associations, (4) community in- 
stitutional influences, (5) population and cultural 
factors, (6) economic conditions, (7) effects of in- 
adequate law enforcement. In part III dealing with 
delinquency control, attention is given to the cor- 
rectional cycle in the treatment process and to 
preventive programs. Lists of projects and questions 
for research and discussion follow each chapter.— 
P, S. de Q. Cabot. 


3834. Ohlin, Lloyd E. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
aplios.), & Duncan, Otis Dudley. The efficiency of 
prediction in criminology. Amer. J. Sociol., 1949, 
54, 441-452.—An index is proposed for measuring 
the efficiency of prediction. Values are computed 
for the principal prediction tables in the literature, 
permitting rigorous comparisons of studies and 
alternate scoring methods. The efficiency of predic- 
tion is found to drop markedly in follow-up samples. 
The test of efficiency employed is contrasted with 
previous, inadequate methods of evaluation. The 
types of error in prediction suggest future research. 
—D. L. Glick. 


3835. Sharp, Agnes A. [Ed.] David B. Rotman, 
M.D. Addresses and papers 1934-1948. Chicago, 
Ill.: The Psychiatric Institute of the Municipal 
Court of Chicago, 1948. xiv, 205 p.—The editor has 
selected papers by Dr. Rotman and arranged them 
under 4 major headings: psychiatry in the courts, 
crime and mental disease, alcoholism, and the clinic 
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approach. There are also included papers from the 
memorial services held for Dr. Rotman. Portrait 
frontispiece.—C. M. Louttst. 


3836. Watt, George D. (Cache County Sch. Dist., 
Logan, Utah.) An evaluation of non-directive 
counseling in the treatment of delinquents. J. educ. 
Res., 1949, 42, 343-352.—In order to test the hy- 
pothesis that non-directive psychotherapy would 
improve the personal and social adjustment of in- 
stitutionalized delinquents, 11 experimental subjects 
were paired with 11 control subjects on the basis of 
age, intelligence, grade placement, and previous 
records. The results of non-direetive therapy were 
evaluated by means of statements made by the sub- 
jects in the interviews and by comparison of pre-test 
and end-test results on the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory, the California Test of Per- 
sonality, and the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Be- 
havior Rating Schedules. Statements made in the 
interviews showed that 6 of the 11 experimental 
subjects attained the therapeutic objectives of free 
expression, insight, decision, and action. The 
experimental subjects likewise made _ significant 
gains on 3 scales of the Minnesota and on the 3 
major personality components of the California. 
The gains made on these tests by the experimental 
subjects were not in all instances significantly 
greater than the gains made by the controls.—M. 
Murphy. 


3837. Wattenberg, William W. (Wayne U., 
Detroit, Mich.) elinqguency during summer 
months. J. educ. Res., 1948, 42, 253-267.—Malad- 
justment in school has often been believed to contri- 
bute to juvenile delinquency. What happens to 
delinquency rates during the summer vacation? 
Using data from a number of cities the tentative 
conclusion is drawn that during the first month of 
the summer vacation there is a decline in the de- 
linquency rate. In the latter part of the vacation 
period the rate rises. Possible explanations of these 
findings are discussed. During the school months 
there is an afternoon and evening peak in the de- 
linquency rate. This levels off during the summer 
months. It is also found that a negative correlation 
exists between the delinquency rate and the length 
of the school term.—M. Murphy. 


3838. Wertham, Frederic. The show of violence. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 1949. 279 p. 
$3.00.—The status of psychiatry in the courtroom 
is one which is not yet clearly established. The 
discrepancies between psychiatric appraisals and 
legal definitions of insanity have created difficulties. 
Likewise, the disagreement between psychiatrists 
testifying for the prosecution and the defense create 
doubts. In this volume the author discusses these 
problems especially as they relate to the circum- 
stances of a series of murder trials. It is his feeling 
that murder cannot be reduced to a purely psycho- 
logical problem, but each murder must be evaluated 
in the light of the individual's history and his current 
social and interpersonal relations.—C. M. Louttit. 
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PsYCHOSES 


3839. Clark, Robert E. Pennsylvania State Coll., 
os Coll., Pa.) Psychoses, income and occupa- 
sual prestige. Amer. J. Sociol., 1949, 54, 433- 
440. —A study of 12,168 male first admissions from 
Citcape to public and private mental hospitals shows 
that the age-adjusted committment rates by occupa- 
tional groups are negatively correlated with the 
factors of occupational income and prestige. These 
results are tentatively explained by occupational 
selection and the differential experiences which men 
have as direct and indirect results of their occupa- 
tion.—D. L. Glick. 

3840. Feuillet, Ch. L’électro-choc et le pronostic 
de la mélancolie; données numériques. (Electro- 
shock and the prognosis of melancholy; statistical 
data.) Arch. int. Neurol., 1948, 67, 110-114.— 
Statistics are furnished for 2 groups of melancholic 
women admitted to the Psychiatric Hospital of 
Mareville during a period of 9 years: one group of 
255 patients not treated with electro-shock and a 
second group of 128 treated with electro-shock. In 
the group without electro-shock treatment, improve- 
ment occurred in 51%; failure in 32%; doubtful re- 
sults in 17%; and the average stay in hospital was 254 
to 263 days for favorable cases. In the group with 
electro-shock treatment. improvement occurred in 
66%; failures in 20%; and the average stay in hospital 
was 78 to 89 days for favorable cases.— F. C. Sumner. 

3841. Hassler, Annelies. (U. Zirich, Switzerland.) 
Bei zum Problem der infantilen Schizophrenie, 
unter Beriticksichtigung der sozialen Fragen. (Con- 
tribution to the problem of schizophrenia with a 
consideration of sociological questions.) Ziirich: A. 
Baumann, Menziken, 1948. 55 p.—10 cases from 
several Swiss institutions form the basis for this 
discussion of infantile schizophrenia which empha- 
sizes the entailed sociological problems for the family 
and the community. The cases were selected be- 
cause (1) they were sufficiently severe, (2) the 
diagnosis was clear, and (3) they highlighted the 
different social problems of the families concerned. 
The case studies consist of a description of the process 
of symptom formation and their effects on the 
child’s life and that of his family; they draw more 
heavily upon the observations and conclusions of 
Bleuler than upon the findings of other investigators 
in the field. The following symptoms were ob- 
served most frequently: (1) speech difficulties; (2) 
behavioral regression; (3) anxiety states; (4) day- 
dreaming; (5) strong, undifferented ties with nature; 
(6) increasing degeneration and personal emptiness; 
and (7) characteristic changes and fegnaceation of 
drawings (with illustrations). The sociological 
effects were most disturbing within the imm iate 
family, with lessening effects in school and com- 
munity life—Z. W. Gruen. 

3842. Johnson, Lennart C. (Chicago (Jil.) State 
Hosp.) Wechsler-Bellevue pattern is in 

enia. J. consult. Psychol., 1949, 13, 32-33. 
—69 subjects with IQs over 80 were included in this 
study. The test scores of these clinically diagnosed 
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schizophrenic patients were compared with Wech- 
sler’s schizophrenia pattern analysis. Schizophrenic 
patients do not present a consistent symptomatology 
on the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Test. Ob- 
tained test scatter exceeds the variability limits 
established by Wechsler. The Information, Picture 
Arrangement, and Block Design subtests are the 
most confirmatory of Wechsler’s limits, yet are 
verified by less than two-thirds of the population.— 
S. G. Dulsky. 


3843. Karland, Samuel C., & Patti, Peter N. 
Art productions indicating aggression towards one’s 
mother. Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 1948, 21, 47-51.— 
“A case of paranoid schizophrenia with obsessive 
and compulsive features is presented. In his art 
productions, the patient showed marked aggressive 
trends toward women; and his symptomatology 
demonstrated fears of hurting his mother. It is 
believed that he thereby obtained some amelioration 
of his symptoms and of his mental condition.”"— 
W. A. Winnick. 


3844. Levine, Louis S. (Stanford U., Stanford 
University, Calif.) The utility of Wechsler’s pat- 
terns in the diagnosis of schizophrenia. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1949, 13, 28-31.—5 clinical psychologists, 
utilizing only the transcribed Wechsler records and 
test manual, diagnosed each of 110 cases in accord- 
ance with the diagnostic signs and method suggested 
by Wechsler. Though the agreement between test 
and criterion hospital diagnoses was of borderline 
statistical significance, the error ranged from 33 
through 40% of the cases diagnosed. From 11.3 
through 36.6% of the cases could not be diagnosed. 
Profiles overlapped sufficienty to make discrimina- 
tions between them both difficult and unreliable for 
some cases.—S. G. Dulsky. 


3845. Martin, Peter A. (960 Fisher Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich.) Convulsive therapies: review of 511 
cases at Pontiac State Hospital. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1949, 109, 142—157.—Statistical and clinical obser- 
vations of 511 cases covering an 8-year period show 
that shock has a definite value in a state hospital 
but does not give uniform results, the schizophrenias 
lagging behind the rest of the psychoses. Presence of 
affective elements and early administration are 
important in securing good response. Little differ- 
ence exists in response to metrazol or shock but the 
former is preferred by psychiatrists and patients. 
Caution must be exercised in administering shock 
therapy.— N. H. Pronko. 


3846. Moore, Burness E., Friedman, Samuel, 
Simon, Benjamin, & Farmer, Joseph. A coopera- 
tive clinical study of lobotomy. In Fulton, J. F., 
et al., The frontal lobes, (see 23: 3558), 769-794.— 
As a cooperative inter-agency research program 
initiated in 1946, 200 chronic institutionalized cases 
(163 schizophrenics, 10 manic-depressives, 8 in- 
volutionals, 4 psychoneurotics, 15 miscellaneous) 
were studied pre- and post-operatively according to 
uniform procedures previously agreed upon. Follow- 
up studies at 1, 3, 6, and 12 post-operative months 
were made. Selected results include: (1) The 
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patient’s condition by 3 post-operative months is a 
“good indication” of future developments in his 
case; those showing moderate to marked improve- 
ment continue to improve; (2) Paranoid schizo- 
phrenics show the best prognosis with catatonics 
second; (3) Improvement among schizophrenes is 
unrelated to the length of hospitalization, but this is 
less true among nonschizophrenic patients; (4) 75% 
of the 200 patients showed an amelioriation of those 
symptoms most troublesome to personnel (suicide 
attempts, etc.); (5) Sex and intelligence can be 
ignored as prognostic criteria. The need for con- 
tinuation of this cooperative research program in- 
volving several professional disciplines is stressed. 
Comment by R. M. Brickner, W. Freeman.—L. A. 
Pennington. 

3847. Terrence, C. F. (Brooklyn State Hosp., 
N. Y.) Shock therapy. Reg. Nurs., 1948, 11(9), 
33-39; 74-79.—The respective merits of insulin, 
metrazol and electric convulsive therapies are set 
forth on the basis of experience at Brooklyn State 
Hospital. Of 1,145 dementia praecox patients 
treated with insulin between Jan 1, 1937 and June 
30, 1942, 907 or 79.2% were able to leave hospital 
after treatment. Of 672 dementia praecox patients 
treated with electric convulsive therapy 260 were 
improved and 412 were unimproved; of 260 manic 
depressives, 210 were improved and 50 unimproved; 
of 94 involutional melancholics 85 were improved 
and 9 unimproved. Thus insulin therapy appears 
decidedly more effective in schizophrenia and 
electric convulsive therapy more effective in manic 
depressions and involutional melancholia. Metrazol 
convulsive therapy is being abandoned on account 
of the violence of the convulsions and the intense 
feelings of apprehension and fear experienced by the 
patients.— F. C. Sumner. 


3848. Valentine, Max. (469 Farmington Ave., 
Hartford, Conn.) Intensive electroplezy. J. nerv. 
ment, Dis., 1949, 109, 95-112.—The effect of inten- 
sive electroconvulsive therapy (at least once a day) 
in 21 cases is described. Used on an intensive 
schedule, its therapeutic and side effects are believed 
to be different from orthodox treatment offering 
quicker initial response and dramatic remissions in 
stubborn cases. Intensive ECT was found of value 
(somewhat in order of usefulness) in the following 
conditions: (1) acute psychosis with refusal of food; 
(2) acute mania; (3) paranoid type of involutional 
psychosis; (4) paranoid psychosis. 16 references.— 
N. H. Pronko. 


3849. White, Mary Alice. (New York Hosp., 
White Plains.) A study of schizophrenic language. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1949, 44, 61-74.—20 early 
schizophrenics, paired for age and schooling with 20 
normals, were asked to identify blurred words, to 
group words three ways, and to form a sentence with 
each of 15 words. 28 critical signs were found. 
Schizophrenics avoid personal associations, seeking 
broad generalizations and stressing abstract themes 
of religion, morality, and death. They refuse to 
make guesses but give involved interpretations of 
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unrelated items, apparently seeking complex uni- 
versal relationships. Rigidity is shown by inability 
to shift word groupings, and by repetition of struct- 
ure in making sentences. Some of the signs noted 
by Bleuler and Kraepelin do not appear in early 
schizophrenia but only after deterioration.—C. M. 


Harsh. 
[See also abstract 3852. } 


PsYCHONEUROSES 

3850. Bedell, Sullivan G. Insulin sub-shock in 
the treatment of anxiety states. Sih. med. J., 
Bgham, 1949, 42, 130-132.—30 cases of severe psy- 
choneurosis, with anxiety a prominent feature, 
were treated with a course of sub-shock insulin, 
along with psychotherapeutic interviews. After at 
least 6 months follow-up, one case is unimproved; 
one has relapsed; 3 improved markedly but have 
been lost to follow-up; one continues to improve 
slowly; 24 are greatly improved or apparently re- 
covered. Insulin sub-shock appears to have a 
beneficial effect in restoring autonomic balance, 
thus relieving distressing functional symptoms and 
facilitating psychotherapy.— F. C. Sumner. 

3851. Cathala, Jean. Les états anxieux chez les 
enfants. (Anxiety states in children.) Sem. Hép. 
Paris, 1948, 24, 2358-2363.—Anxiety as experienced 
by children, a psychological phenomenon with its 
habitual physical accompaniment called anguish, is 
subjected to an existential analysis. Night-terrors 
and fear of the dark are cited as examples of anxiety 
in children. The conditions arousing anxiety in 
children are summed up in insecurity. Methods of 
preventing and curing anxiety in children are reduced 
to tender sympathy of which the most imperious, 
egotistic, tough children have need. Within limits, 
anxiety is not to be considered as pathological, 
serving as a regulator of action.— F. C. Sumner. 

3852. Malmo, Robert B., & Shagass, Charles. 
Physiologic studies of reaction to stress in anxiety 
and early schizophrenia. Psychosom. Med., 1949, 
11, 9-24.—75 unselected patients were divided into 
3 groups: 36 in whom anxiety was predominant, 11 
early schizophrenics, all other patients, totalling 28. 
A normal control sample was made up of 11 indi- 
viduals. A standardized series of pain stimulation 
was recorded and various physiological recordings 
taken: GSR, respiration, finger movements, muscle 
potentials. Severity of anxiety tended to be related 
to degree of phy siological disturbance in the stress 
situation, being clearest in striate muscle activity 
(as finger movement and neck muscle potentials). 
The more severe the anxiety of the patient, the 
greater was the overt reaction to pain stimulation. 
The early schizophrenic group resembled the most 
anxious group but showed less discrimination of the 
intensities of the stimuli. 17 references.—J. W. 
Bowles, Jr. 

3853. Michaels, Joseph J., & Porter, Robert T. 
(Harvard Med. Sch., Boston, Mass.) Psychiatric and 
social implications of contrasts between psycho- 
pathic personality and obsessive compulsion neuro- 
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sis. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1949, 109, 122-132.—1,383 
cases observed over a period of one year at the 
Newton D. Baker General Hospital showed an in- 
frequency (0.2%) of compulsion neurosis cases as 
compared with those classed as psychopathic 
personality. These findings are consistent with 
reports of other investigators. The army milieu is 
too restrictive for impulsive personalities but har- 
monizes with the personality make-up of compul- 
sives. Studies on soldiers and air crew members suc- 
cessfully withstanding prolonged combat indicated 
a significant percentage of compulsive personalities. 
A degree of compulsiveness is considered essential 
to strength of character and is within the range of 
normal personality variants. 26 references.— N. H. 
Pronko, 

3854. Michel, Eleanor. Hypochondria. Reg. 
Nurs., 1947, 11(2), 48; 74.—Instead of impatiently 
and contemptuously labelling chronically complain- 
ing patient as hypochondriac, the nurse should en- 
deavor in a psychiatric way to understand this 
patient, to realize that two things accompany the 
patient to the hospital: his illness, and the problems 
of his life and that his problems are part of the illness 
and his illness is often indirectly the result of his 
problems.— F. C. Sumner. 


3855. Patel, V. J. (Jawahar Basar. Masor Rd., 
Baroda, India.) Psychoneurotic cases. Antiseptic, 
1948, 45, 116-117.—3 cases of wives bleeding per 
vagina are reported in which the cause was found 
to be psychoneurotic. Successful treatment con- 
sisted in calcium-gluconate injection and subsequent 
clearing up of the emotional tension between hus- 
band and wife which was found present in each case. 
— F. C. Sumner. 


[See also abstract 3813. ] 


PsYCHOSOMATICS 


3856. Brenner, Charles, Friedman, Arnold P., & 
Carter, Sidney. Psychologic factors in the etiology 
and treatment of chronic headache. Psychosom. 
Med., 1949, 11, 53-56.—A discussion and illustra- 
tion of factors found in several hundred patients 
with chronic headache are presented. The impor- 
tance of the patient-physician relationship in 
psychotherapy is discussed.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 

3857. Grinker, Roy R., & Gottschalk, Louis. 
Headaches and muscular pains. Psychosom. Med., 
1949, 11, 45-52.—This is the report of a case con- 
ference on a patient with chronic complaints of dull 
headaches. The history and interviews are sum- 
marized and the discussion of the case presented.— 
J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


3858. Hinkle, Lawrence E., Jr., & Wolf, Stewart. 
(Cornell U. Med. Coll., New York.) Experimental 
study of life situations, emotions, and the occurrence 
of acidosis in a juvenile diabetic. Amer. J. med. 
Scet., 1949, 217, 130-135.—In a 15-year old school 
girl admitted to the New York Hospital 13 times 
suffering from diabetic acidosis, it was found that 
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stressful life situations which aroused the emotions 
of fear and rage were accompanied by alterations 
in the metabolism. One manifestation of these 
alterations was the appearance of ketonuria within 
approximately 12 hours of the onset of the stressful 
situation. With continuation of the stress under 
experimental conditions the ketosis was observed 
to continue to the point of clinical acidosis. Without 
change in diet or additional insulin the acidosis 
disappeared when the subject regained confidence 
and security.— F. C. Sumner. 

3859. Lidz, Theodore. Emotional factors in the 
etiology of hyperthyroidism; the report of a pre- 
imi survey. Psychosom. Med., 1949, 11, 2-8,— 
Material is presented from interviews with 15 hyper- 
thyroid patients seen consecutively. The group 
seemed to show certain personality characteristics. 
They had been successful rivals with siblings for 
parental affection, maintaining close parental bonds 
after other children had been emancipated. They 
demanded the fidelity from their children that they 
gave their parents. ‘Without evidence of their own 
importance to others they feel hopeless and helpless.” 
The disruption of the pattern of dependence upon 
affection appeared to precipitate hyperthyroidism. 
Emotional trauma is not implied to be the sole 
cause of hyperthyroidism, but is suggested to be an 
important feature among multiple factors which 
upset the equilibrium of the organism.—J. W. 
Bowles, Jr. 


3860. Mahl, George F. ( Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Effect of chronic fear on the gastric secre- 
tion of HCl in dogs. Psychosom. Med., 1949, 11, 
30-44—This experiment was performed to test the 
hypotheses that during chronic fear behavior sto- 
mach acidity is higher than during normal behavior, 
and if persistent fear behavior occurs over an ex- 
tended period of time, peptic ulcers will develop. 
Dogs were used as Ss, and a modified conditioning 
procedure was employed to stimulate chronic fear. 
6 of the 7 dogs developed such fear and also showed 
increased gastric activity and increased variability 
of heart rate. Examination of the stomach and 
duodenum showed no sign of tissue pathology in any 
case. 50-item bibliography.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


3861. Menkés, Georges. Médicine sans fronti- 
éres. (Medicine without frontiers.) Geneva: 
Editions du Mont-Blanc, 1945. 243 p.—By the 
term “medicine without frontiers” the author 
signifies therapy of the whole person and not just 
the material part. The old family physician who 
was more familiar with the total situation of his 
patient practiced a medicine without frontiers and 
is evaluated here as a better physician than the 
specialist of today. Systematically are reviewed a 
number of pathogenic factors which are not taken 
into account by medicine with frontiers; (1) condi- 
tioned reflexes involving the neurovegetative life; 
(2) the emotional or psychosomatic factors; (3) 
the sexual factor; (4) the role of the respiratory 
function; (5) nutrition; (6) the family environ- 
ment; (7) the housing factor; (8) conditions of 
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work; (9) meteorological factors. In the last part 
of the book the etiology and therapy of tuberculosis 
and cancer are viewed in the light of this larger 
perspective of medicine without frontiers.—F. C 
Sumner. 

3862. “Quince, Peter.”” The ordeal of chronic 
iliness. Med. Pr., 1948, 219, 488-491.—Psychologi- 
cal reactions of the patient to various stages of 
chronic illness are described, including anxiety re- 
actions in seeking medical advice; reactions to the 
doctor; reactions to diagnosis; reaction to the illness 
itself; reactions of the extratensive to immurement 
in a private room in hospital and of the introvert to 
general ward; reactions to convalescence; reactions 
upon return home from hospital; reactions of others 
in home to the ill one. ‘‘The wise doctor has to treat 
more than the broken limb, more than the broken 
heart, more even than the patient-as-a-whole.”’— 
F. C. Sumner. 

3863. Shure, Norman, & Harris, M. Coleman. 
(White Memorial Hosp., Los Angeles, Calif.) The 
neuropsychiatric factor in allergic disease. Med. 
Arts Sct., 1948, 2, 119-123.—A plea is made for the 
allergist to recognize the psychogenic (i.e., emo- 
tional) factor in the etiology of an allergy attack. 
The thesis is developed that any allergy is the result 
of the interpenetration of extrinsic (organic) and 
intrinsic (neuropsychiatric) causal agents. The 
mechanisms by which emotional factors come to 
elicit such attacks are here explained either in terms 
of conditioned reflex concepts or as physiological 
changes initiated by way of cortico-thalamic effects 
upon the autonomic nervous system.—L. A. Penn- 
ington. 

3864. Vics, I. Irving. Comments on psycho- 
somatic optometry with reports of subnormal vision 
cases. Amer. J. Optom., 1949, 26, 57-68.—Impor- 
tance of fears, attitudes, and habits in patients with 
subnormal vision requires careful consideration of 
these factors and retraining if maximum results are 
to be achieved with special optical aids. 12 brief 
case histories are presented in support of this thesis. 
—M. R. Stoll. 


CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


3865. Ackerly, S. Spafford, & Benton, Arthur L. 
Report of case of bilateral frontal lobe defect. In 
Fulton, J. F., et al., The frontal lobes, (see 23: 3558), 
479-504.—The neurological, familial, psychological, 
nosological, and etiological aspects, based upon re- 
peated studies during the last 21 years of a 35-year- 
old white male suffering from bilateral frontal lobe 
defect, are discussed. Although most psychometric 
findings (Rorschach and Kohs Blocks, for example) 
were negative, the patient, whose social behavior 
superficially suggested the psychopathic personality, 
was unable socially to plan, to pursue a remote goal. 
He lacked the “abstract attitude’ described by 
Goldstein, was free from anxiety. The chapter 
supplies the literature with “confirmatory evidence 
that the frontal lobes are essential . . . for the 
amplification and elaboration of experience.” Com- 
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ment by W. C. Halstead, R. R. Grinker, L. M. 
Davidoff, R. M. Brickner, J. M. Nielsen, W. Free- 
man. 15 references.—L. A. Pennington. 

3866. Bianco, Peter dal, & Caruso, Igor A. (U. 
Innsbruck, Austria.) Beitrag zur Triebpsychologie 
bei Querschnittslision des Riickenmarkes. (A 
contribution to dynamic psychology in a transverse 
lesion of the spinal cord.) Wien. med. Wschr., 1948, 
98, 314-317.—3 cases of transverse paralysis are 
presented as typical, in which the authors considered 
more intimately the endocrine-vegetative factors in 
the psychic experience. When the endocrine-vegeta- 
tive system is separated from the cerebrum by a 
total transverse lesion of the spinal cord, they find a 
dissociation between the conscious function of the 
libido and its autonomic course. Actual conscious- 
ness and the unconscious of “‘depth psychology” are 
separated from the deepest levels of the psyche, i.e., 
from the archaepsychic.— F. C. Sumner. 

3867. Falconer, Murray A. (Otago U., Dunedin, 
N. Z.) Relief of intractable pain of organic origin 
by frontal lobotomy. In Fulton, J. F., et al., The 
frontal lobes, (see 23: 3558), 706-714.—Medical and 
psychometric descriptions are given for one case of 
postherpetic neuralgia and for one of tabes dorsalis 
both successfully treated by lobotomy. The finding, 
earlier reported by Freeman and Watts, that the 
chief effect of the operation is to modify the pati- 
ent’s reaction to pain rather than to abolish pain 
perception is reiterated. This surgical approach is 
suggested as a last resort in such cases because of the 
personality changes observed to accompany the 
operation. 16 references.—L. A. Pennington. 

3868. Hewson, Louise R. The Wechsler-Belle- 
vue scale and the Substitution Test as aids in 
neuropsychiatric diagnosis. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1949, 109, 158-183.—The Wechsler-Bellevue scale 
and the Woodworth-Wells Substitution Test were 
employed in a method previously worked out on a 
Head Injury Project to show how these tests “‘can 
be used to reflect the presence of a cerebral pathology 
in an adult patient.”— N. H. Pronko. 


3869. Jensen, Carol M., & Mackie, Romaine P. 
Twenty questions on the cerebral palsied child in 
California. Bull., Calif. St. Dep. Educ., 1948, 17(3), 
vii, 29 p.—A pamphlet designed to deal with 20 of 
the most important questions of the laity regarding 
cerebral palsy. Included within its scope is informa- 
tion on the medical care of the child with cerebral 
palsy; the California State program including pro- 
visions for education, housing, transportation and 
many other matters designed to assure such children 
and their parents of provisions for all who require 
fala service. 67-item bibliography.—M. A. Setden- 
eld. 

3870. Kaplan, M., Mozziconacci, P., Lérique,——, 
& Picard, ——. L’électro-encéphalogramme 
les convulsions d’hyperpyrexie de l’enfant. (The 
electroencephalogram in the hyperpyretic convul- 
sions of the child.) Sem. Hép. Paris, 1948, 24, 
3240-3244.—15 cases of authentic hyperpyretic con- 
vulsions in children and 10 cases of false hyperpyretic 
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convulsions, the latter being merely epileptic crises 
with fever, are studied with a view to ascertaining 
whether these two groups of cases can be carefully 
distinguished by their respective electroencephalo- 
graphic traces. The electroencephalograms bring 
important but not always decisive arguments for the 
distinction.— F, C. Sumner. 


3871. Kernohan, James W. Effects of displace- 
ment of the brain by tumors. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1949, 109, 184—185.—Abstract. 

3872. Mallison, Robert. Valeur clinique de 
l’encéphalogramme dans les essus d’atrophie 
cérébrale pendant la période d’involution. (Clinical 
value of the encephalogram in the processes of 
cerebral atrophy during the involution period.) 
Arch. int. Neurol., 1948, 67, 205-206.—From radio- 
graphic observations of 150 patients between the 
4th and 6th decades it can be said that no clear 
pathognomonic indices of cerebral atrophy are re- 
vealed electroencephalographically. However, the 
localization of atrophy is possible by this means. In 
half of the cases, the cerebral atrophy was asym- 
metrical, and affected predominantly the left hemis- 
phere. In almost all the cases the occipital lobe was 
exempt from accentuated atrophic modifications. 
No simple correlation appears to exist between pro- 
cesses of atrophy and the abundant clinical observa- 
tions of personality alterations in the aging (lack of 
equilibrium, inclination to depression, sagging of 
vitality, irruption of certain character traits: feeble- 
ness of instantaneous memory; vast and unexpected 
functioning of the intellect as evidenced on tests of 
working capacity.) Obviously other factors, psy- 
chologically comprehensible, play an essential role 
precisely at the beginning of the involution epoch.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

3873. Masson, P., & Royer, A. (Hépiial Sainte- 
Justine, Montreal, Can.) Puberté précoce et tumeur 
hypothalamique. (Puberty praecox and hypo- 
thalamic tumor.) Sem. Hép. Paris, 1948, 24, 3063- 
3069.—A male infant of 18 months was admitted to 
the H6pital Sainte-Justine for convulsive crises and 
macrogenitosomia. The child having died in opera- 
tion, the autopsy revealed no structural anomaly of 
the thymus, no hyperemia of the hypophysis, but a 
tumor appended to the hypothalamus and adhering 
laterally to the cerebral peduncles. A discussion 
revolves about puberty praecox and the pathogenic 
significance of hypothalamic tumor.—F. C. Sumner. 

3874. Nathan, P. W. On the pathogenesis of 
causalgia in peripheral nerve injuries. Brain, 
1947, 70, 145-170.—Theories of causalgia or burn- 
ing pain localized by patient in peripheral areas are 
reviewed and considered unsatisfactory. Such 
theories are: that causalgia is due to local vasocon- 
striction; that it is due to vascular stasis; that it is 
due to distal vasodilatation. From a study of the 
descriptions of the pains of some cases with lesions of 
peripheral nerves, coos the study of the distribution 
of causalgia and other pains in 160 peripheral nerve 
lesions, the author believes the most satisfactory 
hypothesis is as follows: ‘Stimulation of the somatic 
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sensory axons occurs at the site of lesion on the 
nerve-trunk; this stimulation is caused by efferent 
impulses coming down the sympathetic outflow; 
the site of the lesion forms an artificial synapse, where 
this stimulation occurs; the pains due to impulses 
arising at this synapse are referred by the patient 
to the area of distribution of the sensory nerve.” — 
F. C. Sumner. 


3875. Prus, Johann. On the pathways and 
pathogenesis of cortical epilepsy. In Fulton, J. F., 
et al., The frontal lobes, (see 23: 3558), 129-145.— 
Translated from the German by M. D. Willner and 
Margaret A. Kennard this articles provides an 
early (1898) experimentally deduced and theoretic- 
ally considered description of the relationship be- 
tween pyramidal and extrapyramidal systems in 
seizures induced by electrical stimulation of the 
dog’s motor cortex. By means of surgical, extirpa- 
tive, and chemical procedures the author reports, to 
illustrate, that in cortical epilepsy electricity stimu- 
lates cortical sensory cells which, in turn, transmit 
to the extrapyramidal system the excitations that 
produce the convulsions. Epilepsy, in this article 
that has been reprinted because of its historical 
interest, is considered a ‘“‘complicated reflex process.” 
—L. A, Pennington. 


3876. Ramirez Moreno, Samuel. El Congreso 
Internacional de Psicocirurgia. (The International 
Congress of Psychosurgery.) Med. Rev. Méx., 1948, 
28, 193-198.—The proceedings of the International 
Congress of Psychosurgery held Aug. 3 to 7, 1948 
at Lisbon, Portugal, are briefly summarized. 200 
delegates from 27 nations attended. Moniz, the 
originator of psychosurgery, was present. In all 
55 papers were presented which will be published in 
a book to be edited by Prof. Almeida Lima.—F., C. 
Sumner, 

3877. Robinson, P. K., & Watt, A.C. Hallucina- 
tions of remembered scenes as an epileptic aura. 
Brain, 1947, 70, 440-448.—A description is given of 
2 cases of post-traumatic epilepsy (injury to temporo- 
occipital region) with hallucinations of visual mem- 
ory as the aura while full consciousness was pre- 
served. In one case perseveration of a visual image 
occurred. Visual hallucinations and the localization 
of lesions causing them are discussed.— F. C. Sumner. 

3878. Russell, W. Ritchie. The anatomy of 
traumatic epilepsy. Brain, 1947, 70, 225-233.— 
Charting of the site of brain injury in 138 cases of 
post-traumatic epilepsy, and in 222 cases which have 
not developed fits when followed up 18 months to 
3 years after injury shows that the sites of injury in 
the epileptic cases tend to accumulate in certain 
zones. There is a possibility that injury to sup- 
pressor areas may play a part in causing traumatic 
epilepsy. The need for exact anatomical studies at 
operation for post-traumatic epilepsy is stressed.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

3879. Urechia, ——, & Mincia,I. Parkinsonisme 
et épilepsie myoclonique. (Parkinsonism and myo- 
clonic epilepsy.) Arch. int. Neurol., 1948, 67, 140- 
144.—A rare case of concomitance of epilepsy 
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(myoclonic) and Parkinsonism with unilateral pre- 
dominance in a male patient now 42 years of age is 
reported. The epilepsy appeared at 24 without ap- 
preciable cause. Some years later the Parkinsonism 
appeared. The literature pertaining to the coinci- 
dence of the two maladies is reviewed.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

3880. Watts, James W., & Freeman, Walter. 
Frontal lobotomy in the treatment of unbearable 

In Fulton, J. F., et al., The frontal lobes, (see 
23: 3558), 715-722.—The positive (‘‘striking’’) 
effects of lobotomy upon a series of organic cases 
where unbearable pain, continuous or paroxysmal, 
was a major complaint are reported by describing 
the pre- and post-operative reactions of 9 patients 
(carcinoma, thalamic syndrome, tabes dorsalis, 
causalgia, phantom limb, atypical facial neuralgia 
diagnoses). It is posited that the operation “‘inter- 
rupts the central process’”’ responsible for reaction 
to pain as a threat. ‘Pain then becomes a sensa- 
tion’ only.— L. A. Pennington. 

3881. Whitby, C. W. M. (Radcliffe Infirmary, 
Oxford, Eng.) Early traumatic epilepsy. Brain, 
1947, 70, 416-439.—52 cases of early traumatic 
epilepsy from penetrating brain wounds are pre- 
sented (“early” used here as ‘“‘first few days” after 
injury). An attempt is made to evaluate the relative 
importance of traumatic factors (the site and severity 
of wound), and constitutional factors as revealed in 
family and personal history. It is concluded that the 
site plays little part in the incidence of these early 
attacks, although it may influence the type of 
attack which occurs, that the extent of surface 
damage may be important, and that constitutional 
factors are significant.— F. C. Sumner. 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


3882. Hedgecock, LeRoy D. (U. Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.), & Fitch, Waring J. When your 
client needs a hearing aid. J. Rehabilit., 1949, 15, 
25—29.—Very practical suggestions are made by the 
authors as to how one should go about selecting a 
hearing aid. The services of a hearing clinic are 
described, as is the testing process that should be 
carried on before an instrument is selected.— 
L. Long. 

3883. Rasmussen, Helmar. (Sundby Hosp., Co- 
penhagen, Denmark.) Sudden deafness. Acta oto- 
laryng., Stockh., 1949, 37, 65-70.—18 cases of sudden 
deafness are reported, 15 combined with vestibular 
disturbances. The prognosis is very poor for deaf- 
ness, but good for vestibular functions. The etiology 
suggests that 3 cases were due to thrombosis in the 
internal auditory artery, or hemorrhage in the 
labyrinth. One case may have involved vascular 
spasm, and the remaining cases were probably due 
to neuritis of the eighth cranial nerve.—W. R. 
Garner. 

3884. Stalnaker, Wade O. (West Virginia Div. 
Voc. Rehabilit., Romney.) Romney Diagnostic Ad- 
justment Center for Adult Blind. J. Rehabilit., 
1949, 15, 20-24.—The center was established so that 
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a careful study of the capacities of the blind for direct 
placement on jobs could be made. 23 male trainees 
were selected; 10 were totally blind, 9 had approxi- 
mately 20/200 vision, and 4 had only light percep- 
tion. The testing and the training programs are 
described.— L. Long. 

3885. U. S. Federal Security Agency. Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. Efficiency of the im- 
paired worker. Washington: Federal Security 
Agency, 1946. iii, 12 p.—Studies dealing with the 
efhciency of the impaired worker are reviewed. 
Workers with a variety of impairments are employed 
by numerous organizations. Two studies report that 
94%, and one indicates that 95%, of physically 
handicapped workers are as good as or better than 
unimpaired workers in terms of quality of produc- 
tion. When quantity of production is considered, 
the percentages range from 84% to 92%. Absentee- 
ism is no greater among impaired than other workers. 
Accident and turnover rate are also reviewed. Con- 
clusion is that “no difference exists in the work 
efficiency between ablebodied and disabled workers 
when they are properly placed."’ 28 references.— 
C. P. Froehlich. 

3886. Van Schoick, Joseph H. (V.A. Branch 
Office No. 2, New York.) eir hospital time can 
be learning time: the teacher turns therapist. J. 
Rehabdilit., 1949, 15, 11-15.—Educational activities 
have become an important part of treatment in the 
Physical Medicine Rehabilitation Service of all 
V.A. hospitals and such activities are today being 
referred to as “educational therapy.”” The opera- 
tion of the educational program in V.A. hospitals is 
described and a few case histories are presented.— 
L. Long. 

3887. Walker, John L. One man’s progress. J. 
Rehabilit., 1949, 15, 16-19.—The script of a story 
about the rehabilitation of one man is presented. 
The story was carried to patients in a V.A. hospital 
over their bedside radios, which were connected to 
the hospital's public address system.— L. Long. 


[See also abstracts 3796, 3904, 3909. ] 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


3888. Beaumont, Henry, & Macomber, Freeman 
Glenn. Psychological factors in education. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1949. ix, 318 p. $3.00.—As a 
text prepared for use in a second course in psychology 
for teachers, this discussion presupposes a knowledge 
of the physiological basis of learning. Emphasis is 
on the application of psychological concepts to the 
educational -process in elementary and secondary 
schools. Introducing educational psychology as 
understanding the learner and the learning process, 
the authors call attention to the controverisal nature 
of their subject and indicate their purpose is to 
discuss what seem to them to be sound and accept- 
able psychological principles appropriate to class- 
room teaching. 11 chapters of discussion, preceded 
by a series of questions (presented as problems) and 
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followed by “self-evaluation exercises’ constructed 
as multiple choice questions, are summarized in a 
final chapter as 12 psychological principles and their 
implications for teaching. These are concerned with 
individual differences, learning ability, maturation, 
the creative organism, problem-solving, goal-seeking, 
motivation, transfer of training, mental health, 
emotion, the role of the teacher, and integration.— 
F. A. Fredenburgh. 

3889. Benum, I. Svensk skole in stgpeskjeen. 
(The Swedish school in a moulding stage.) Norsk 
ped. Tidskr., 1948, 32, 225-236.—This is a critical 
report of the debate during the last decade concern- 
ing contemplated changes in the Swedish public 
school plans and laws, including a discussion of the 
proposals of a governmental committee of 1940 and a 
parliamentary committee of 1946. These plans in- 
clude the arrangement of all public schooling as an 
organic unit from grade 1 to the end of the “gym- 
nasium,"’ with smaller classes, more individual in- 
struction, the use of intelligence, psychotechnical, 
achievement, and other tests of maturity level. 
Radical changes in the training of teachers to suit 
the many new democratic reforms are also recum- 
mended.—M. L. Reymert. 


3890. Langeveld, M. J. Inleiding tot de studie 
der paedagogische psychologie. (Introduction to 
the study of educational psychology.) Groningen: 
J. B. Wolters, 1947. 468 p. Fr. 10.40.—This book 
is quite similar to many American textbooks on 
educational psychology. Some of the many topics 
discussed include: introspection in general and typi- 
cal child introspections, association and apperception 
applied to learning, normal learning rates and ability 
grouping of classes, effects of segregating the sexes in 
schools, influence of environment on intelligence, 
childhood learning periods and normal learning, 
adolescence and learning rates as influenced by 
physical changes, various school subjects of the 
elementary school, types of intelligence and the uses 
of intelligence testing and scales, thought processes 
as viewed by various authorities, educational training 
as it may influence character development, learning 
curves, transfer of training and contributions of 
authorities to the general study of educational psy- 
chology, and especially to methods of teaching. Ex- 
perimental and educational procedures as carried 
out in the East Indies are explained. There are 
13 chapters and each is followed by an exhaustive 
bibliography on the subject discussed.—O. I. 
or 

3891. ett, Laurence, & Smith, Leo F. (Roch- 
ester Task ech., N. Y.) Veterans through on 
operation “education.” J. educ. Res., 1949, 42, 395- 
397.—Veteran and non-veteran withdrawals at the 
Rochester Institute of Technology during the school 
year 1946-47 are compared. During this interval 
8.6% of the veterans and 9.4% of the non-veterans 
withdrew. The chief cause of withdrawal among the 
veterans was full time employment and among the 
non-veterans it was change of objective.—M. 


Murphy. 
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3892. Rubinshtein, S. L. (Moskow State U., 
U.S.S.R.) Psychological science and education. 
Harv. educ. Rev., 1948, 18, 158-170.—Soviet psy- 
chology has resolved the mind-body problem with the 
development of a new orientation. Resolution has 
been in the form of treating conscious activity as 
goal-directed behavior. The inner core of activity 
is the relationship between the goal, situation, and 
problem. A more functional relationship is needed 
between psychology and pedagogy and there must 
be understanding of the motivation of students, 
especially as reflected in the meaningfulness to them 
of the educational matter which they encountered.— 
A. R. Schmidt. 

3893. UNESCO. XiIth International Conferenec 
on Public Education. Proceedings and recommen- 
dations. Geneva: International Bureau of Educa- 
tion, [1948]. 117 p. Fr. 5. (Int. Bur. Educ. Publ. 
No. 107.)—The agenda of the 11th International 
Conference on Public Education held in Geneva from 
28 June to 3 July 1948, included two subjects of psy- 
chological interest. One of these was the role of 
educational psychologists, and the second was the 
teaching of handwriting. These Proceedings are 
essentially a report of statements made by delegates 
of the several member countries. Comments con- 
cerning the above two items on the agenda appear 
in a number of places. The recommendations con- 
cerning the development of psychological services 
in education adopted by the conference appear on 
pages 107-108.—C. M. Louttit. 


[See also abstracts 3489, 3546, 3668. ] 
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3894. Barrett, Harry O. (Eastern High Sch. of 
Commerce, Toronto, Canadc.) An examination of 
certain standardized art tests to determine their 
relation to classroom achievement and to in- 
telligence. J. educ. Res., 1949, 42, 398-400.—The 
McAdory Art Test, the Meier Art Judgment Test, 
the Knauber Test of Art Ability, and the Lewerenz 
Tests in Fundamental Abilities of Visual Art were 
compared using as a criterion of validity the class- 
— art work of ninth grade pupils as judged by 

4 judges. The Lewerenz and the Knauber had the 
highest correlation with the criterion, .71 and .76 
respectively. These tests and the Meier correlated 
approximately .50 with intelligence. While the 
Lewerenz and Knauber have high predictive value 
for classroom achievement in art, it is believed that 
they are achievement tests influenced by previous 
art training rather than tests of “art ability.’-—M. 
Murphy. 

3895. Crossen, Helen J. (U. Cincinnati, O.) 
Effect of the attitudes of the reader upon critical 
ne ability. J. educ. Res., 1948, 42, 289-298.— 

A “Survey of Opinions” was constructed to measure 
attitudes Ae Be Negroes and Germans, and likewise 
a Critical Reading Test to measure ability to read 
critically materials about these groups. On the 
basis of the former test ninth grade pupils were 
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divided into groups whose attitudes were described 

s “favorable,” “indifferent,”’ and “unfavorable.” 
General reading ability and mental age were con- 
trolled. Critical reading ability of the ‘‘favorable”’ 
group did not differ significantly from that of the 
“indifferent” group. The group “unfavorable” to 
the Negro made significantly lower critical reading 
scores than the “‘indifferent’’ group. No such 
difference was found for the group “unfavorable” to 
the German.—M. Murphy. 

3896. Cruickshank, William M. (Syracuse U., 
Syracuse, N. Y.) Arithmetic ability of mentally 
retarded children: II. Understanding arithmetic 
processes. J. educ. Res., 1948, 42, 279-288.—An 
experimental group of retarded children and a control 
group of normal children matched for mental age 
and arithmetic age were compared. The subjects 
were first presented with 20 problems and asked 
which of the fundamental processes they would 
employ in solving the problems. In the second pres- 
entation they were required to solve the problems 
and obtain answers. The control group was superior 
to the experimental group in both parts of the ex- 
periment, but the’ superiority was much greater in 
the first part in which subjects were asked to tell 
which process they would use. The retarded child- 
ren had greater difficulty with multiplication and 
division than with addition and subtraction.—M. 
Murphy. 

3897. Dreier, William H. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Rural background found in six third-grade 
arithmetic texts published between 1942 and 1946. 
J. educ, Res., 1948, 42, 299-306.—Approximately 
one-half of the pupils i in elementary schools have a 
rural background. Pictures, written problems, and 
non-computational material of 6 third-grade arith- 
metic texts were classified according to background 
or setting: (1) rural, (2) urban, (3) non-specific. 
In each of the texts the proportion of materials 
having a definite rural setting was less than 3% 
Urban background was more frequent: 19% of the 
pictures, and 9% of the written problems. Rela- 
tively little of the non-computational material had 
a definite setting —M. Murphy. 


3898. Ellis, Albert. (New Jersey State Hosp., 
Greystone Park.) Results of a mental hygiene ap- 
proach to reading disability problems. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1949, 13, 56-61.—100 reading disability 
cases which were treated by a regular mental 
hygiene clinic procedure were studied to see what 
were the correlates of reading gains over the period 
of a year. It was found that significant coefficients 
of correlation existed between reading gains made 
during the year and (1) the amount and quality of 
remedial reading tutoring afforded the child; (2) 
the intelligence rating of the child; (3) the severity 
of the psychiatric diagnosis; and (4) the child’s age 
at the time the reading disability was diagnosed. 
Both educational and emotional factors seem to be 
of vital importance in the etiology and the most 
effective attack on them must be made on a con- 
certed educational-emotional basis.—S. G. Dulsky. 
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3899. Knight, Pearle E., & Trazler, Arthur E. 
(Educational Records Bureau, New York.) Read and 
comprehend. (Rev. ed.) Boston: D. C. Heath, 
1949. xiv, 298 p. $2.20.—This revision, like the 
original (see 15: 2788), is designed to help the high 
school student develop adequate reading skills. 
Some materials have been dropped, others added, 
and some chapters expanded in an effort to make the 
text more adequate. The organization is such that 
the book may be employed in a developmental read- 
ing program, for corrective instruction with pupils 
moderately retarded in reading, for individual 
remedial work with the severely retarded, and for 
training in special aspects of reading. Part I, con- 
cerned with extensive reading, deals with reading for 
fun, rate of reading, skimming, use of the dictionary, 
and reading newspapers. In Part II, on intensive 
reading, the program is concerned with main ideas, 
details, overall view, and critical attitudes. In 
general, the text presents different kinds of reading 
problems and methods of dealing with each. Em- 
phasis is upon developing an improved rate of read- 
ing with adequate comprehension while reading 
various kinds of material.—M. A. Tinker. 


3900. Krathwohl, William C. (Ji. Inst. Tech., 
Chicago.) The persistence in college of industrious 
and indolent work habits. J. educ. Res., 1949, 42, 
365—370.—Freshmen engineering students were sep- 
arated into industrious, normal, and indolent groups 
by comparing scores on a mathematics aptitude test 
with scores on a mathematics achievement test. 
If achievement surpassed aptitude by more than a 
specified amount the student was classified as in- 
dustrious; if achievement fell below aptitude by a 
specified amount he was classified as indolent; 
achievement agreed with aptitude in the normal 
group. Grades of these students in college algebra 
were then studied. If grades were a function of 
ability and not of habits of industry or indolence, 
average grades should be the same in the industrious, 
normal and indolent groups for the same ability. 
It was found, however, that the average college 
algebra grades of the industrious students were 
higher than normals of the same aptitude and the 
average grade of the indolent group lower than the 
normals of the same aptitude. It was concluded, 
therefore, that habits of industry or indolence per- 
sist from high school into college.—M. Murphy. 


3901. Laukli, O. Sang og musikk i op elsen. 
(Song and music in education.) Norsk ped. Tidskr., 
1948, 32, 168-184.—The writer discusses the place 
of song and music in various historical periods, and 
summarizes from several authors the actual de- 
velopment of musical ability and music appreciation 
at the various age levels of the child. He also makes 
a plea for the introduction of systematic courses in 
song and music in the public schools.—M. L. 
Reymert. 

3902. Orr, Harriet Knight. (U. Wyoming, Lar- 
amie.) A comparison of records made in college by 
students from fully accredited high schools with 
those having equivalent ability, from second and 
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third class high schools. J. educ. Res., 1949, 42, 
353-364.—Records made in the University of 
Wyoming by students entering from fully accredited 
high schools were compared with those made by 
students from substandard schools. Ability as 
measured by tests was controlled, likewise factors 
related to type of community from which students 
came, and the distance of this community from the 
University. Students from accredited schools re- 
mained in the University longer and returned from 
absence more frequently than students from non- 
accredited schools. There was little difference be- 
tween the two groups in grades earned or college 
honors achieved. Entrants from non-accredited 
schools had a better record in regard to. probation 
and dismissal.— M. Murphy. 


3903. Runke, Ruth J. (U. Sch., Bloomington, Ind.) 
Meeting the individual needs of children in the inter- 
mediate grades. Bull. Sch. Educ., Ind. Univ., 1949, 
25(1), 19-23.—The development of a program ade- 
quate to the needs of a fifth grade group exhibiting 
a wide range of differences in the several aspects of 
personal growth is discussed. A social studies unit 
illustrates the selection of school experiences in the 
light of individual needs and interests. The broader 
objectives of education in terms of personality devel- 
opment and social adjustment are noted, together 
with techniques for the analysis of intragroup re- 
lationships and methods of promoting more ade- 
quate adjustment. Ways of adapting instruction 
to differences in intellectual level through flexible 
ability groupings are pointed out.—R. C. Strassburger. 


3904. Sprunt, Julie W., & Finger, Frank W. 
Auditory eficiency and academic achievement. J. 
Speech Hearing Disorders, 1949, 14, 26-32.—692 
pupils in grades 3 through 7ofa relatively homogene- 
ous socio-economic group, were given a preliminary 
audiometric screening test and those with a hearing 
loss of at least 9 decibels in either ear were give a 
re-test on the group test. If on the second test, a 
similar loss was recorded a pure tone sweep check 
was given. IQ’s of the total available population 
were determined and the age-grade placement of 
each child was studied. 28 of the 32 children with 
deficient hearing in grades 4 through 7 were paired 
with 28 normal hearing controls. 6.6% of the sub- 
jects had losses of 10 decibels or more. No significant 
IQ difference was found between normal hearing 
and hard of hearing. 28 hard of hearing children 
scored 3.53 points lower on the Stanford Achievement 
Test than did the controls and all tests showed about 
a half year retardation in school progress. The con- 
clusion is reached that when hearing loss and 
academic achievement are measured objectively and 
intelligence considered in terms of a non-verbal test, 
the hard of hearing child will progress more slowly in 
a typical school situation than will a normal hearing 
child.—M. F. Palmer. 

3905. Stickland, Ruth G., & Plichta, Phyllis. 
(Indiana U., Bloomington.) e of entrance into 
first grade. Bull. Sch. Educ., Ind. Univ., 1949, 25(1), 
7-12.—Among the problems presented by the current 
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trend toward a lowered age of entrance into the first 
grade are those related to reading skill. Because of 
variation in the capacity for learning to read among 
children of the same chronological age, the program 
must be adapted to their individual needs. A mini- 
mum entering age of 6 years, which is consistent with 
widespread practice, is psychologically justifiable. 
Success in the mastery of reading skill is not only 
dependent upon the maturity of the individual, but 
also upon the character of the school program. A 
flexible program geared to the interests and needs 
of the children permits rapid progress in reading 
at 6 years or younger.—R. C. Strassburger. 


3906. Stroud, James B. (U. Jowa, Iowa City.), 
& Ammons, Robert B. Improving reading ability; a 
manual for college students. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1949. vii, 206 p. $1.90.—‘This 
reading manual aims to give the college student 
practice in reading faster and better.”’ Its basic 
approach is to provide direct reading experience of 
various sorts, rather than simply to tell the student 
how he might read better. Practice is given in such 
areas as visual analysis of numbers, letters, and 
words; speeded comprehension of word meanings, 
phrases, sentences, and connected text; discovering 
the author’s ‘‘real”’ purpose, attempting to guess the 
attitudes and identity of the author, and identifying 
the methods being used to influence the reader; and 
finally writing of statements summarizing selections 
and rapidly determining the main and supporting 
ideas. The exercises are based on material of 
current interest. Emphasis is placed on rapid per- 
formance of each of the various activities important 
to reading efficiency in a practical situation.—F. Y. 
Billingslea. 


3907. Tinker, Miles A., & Paterson, Donald G. 
(U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) Speed of reading 
nine point type in relation to line width and leading. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1949, 33, 81-82.—2000 university 
sophomores were used to determine the influence of 
line width and leading on the speed of reading 9 
point type using 8 to 40 pica line width and solid to 
4 point leading material. The optimal rate of read- 
ing occurs with line widths of 14 to 30 picas and with 
1 to 4 points leading.—C. G. Browne. 


[See also abstracts 3512, 3715. ] 


INTERESTs, ATTITUDES & HABITS 


3908. Ostrum, Stanley R. (Dept. Public Instruc- 
tion, Dover, Del.) The OL key of the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank for Men and scholastic success 
at college freshmen level. J. appl. Psychol., 1949, 
33, 51-54.—The 1946-1947 freshman class at 
Syracuse University was given the OSPE and the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank. There was an 
even step progression from low to high OL (occupa- 
tional level) score and from low to high ability 
measured by the mean honor point ratio from high 
and low OSPE groups. The differences were sig- 
nificant at the 1% level.—C. G. Browne. 


PSYCHOLOGY 3906-3913 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


3909. Kigsterud, V. Fra arbeidet med blinde 
barn. (From the work with blind children.) Norsk 
ped. Tidskr., 1948, 32, 161-167.—This is a general 
article about ‘the public education of blind children 
in Norway. They are entitled to 11 years of school- 
ing and many of them enter various professions such 
as the ministry, law, etc.—M. L. Reymert. 


[See also abstract 3820. ] 
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3910. Lerner, Leon L. (Maryland State Dept. 
Educ., Baltimore.) Placement by public schools. 
Occupations, 1949, 27, 322—325.—The current activi- 
ties in job placement by public school systems in 92 
cities of over 100,000 population are described. No 
attempt is made to evaluate the variety of services 
found.—G. S. Speer. 

3911. Nolan, William J. (Connecticut State Dept. 
Educ., Hartford.) A survey of practices in meeting 
pupil adjustment needs. J. educ. Res., 1948, 42, 
268-278:—Questionnaires concerning current prac- 
tices in meeting pupil adjustment needs were sent to 
the superintendents of schools in 110 cities having a 
population between 50,000 and 300,000. Usable 
replies were received fram 47 respondengs. Infor- 
mation was obtained concerning administrative and 
coordinating units concerned with these services, 
clinical groups of services available, and duties and 
qualifications of key specialists such as social workers, 
school psychologists, and attendance workers. There 
is a marked tendency toward consolidation of special 
services in the interest of administrative efficiency. 
Approximately one-half of the cities have some form 
of guidance clinic. Psychological service plays an 
important part in the work of these clinics. Social 
workers, school psychologists, and attendance work- 
ers are becoming increasingly concerned with the 
study of the child in all his relations to the com- 
munity.—M. Murphy. 

3912. Perry, William G., Jr. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Of counselors and college. Harv. 
educ. Rev., 1948, 18, 8-34.—The author largely 
equates counseling to that phase of educational 
guidance ordinarily characterized as remedial in- 
struction and posits the efficacy of permissive tech- 
niques in the resolution of problems dealing with the 
choice of studying or not studying, or in how to study. 
Granting the value, even necessity, for such clinical 
assistance in the educative process, the author argues 
for increased emphasis upon searching out the kind 
of teachers who would eventually eliminate that 
necessity.—J. W. Fordyce. 


[See also abstract 3781. ] 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


3913. Angell, George W. (Michigan State Coll., 
East Lansing.) The effect of immediate knowledge 
of quiz results on final examination scores in fresh- 
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man chemistry. J. educ. Res., 1949, 42, 391-394.— 
Students in the experimental group obtained im- 
mediate knowledge of quiz results by means of an 
instrument designed by the author and Maruice E. 
Troyer. Students in the control group used IBM 
answer sheets and learned their results at the next 
meeting of the class. 3 types of learning were tested: 
knowledge of facts and principles, application of 
facts and principles in non-quantitative problems, 
application in quantitative problems. The pro- 
cedure was followed for the 3 quizzes given during 
the term, and final examination grade was the cri- 
terion. IBM answer sheets were used for the final 
examination. The difference between equated pairs 
was in favor of the experimental group and significant 
at the 1% level. Students in the experimental 
group made slightly greater gains in application 
items than in knowledge items, but this difference 
was not significant.—M, Murphy. 

3914. Jones, Howard L. (Colgate U., Hamilton, 
N. Y.), & Sawyer, Michael O. A new evaluation 
instrument. J. educ. Res., 1949, 42, 381-385.—An 
instrument devised by Angell and Troyer is de- 
Responses to multiple choice items are 


scribed. 
made by punching out one of 5 available places. 
When the correct response is made a red dot appears, 


otherwise a white dot The student continues to 
punch until the red dot appears. In this way “he 
learns while he punches.”” The use of this instrument 
as an aid in instruction was compared with conven- 
tional multiple choice testing methods in courses in 
“Responsible Citizenship."’ The results were favor- 
able, but more work is needed to make them con- 
clusive. Students seem to enjoy using the device,— 
M. Murphy. 

3915. McCandless, Boyd Rowden. (Ohio State 
U., Columbus.) The Rorschach as a predictor of 
academic success. J. appl. Psychol., 1949, 33, 43-50. 
—Two matched groups of officer candidates, U. S. 
Maritime Service, differing widely in academic 
achievement were given individual Rorschachs. 
Che results indicate that an analysis of the conven- 
tional Rorschach categories failed to demonstrate 
any important statistically significant differences 
between the high point and the low point students. 
A trend appeared, however, on the mean number of 
popular responses. Munroe’s check list for dis- 
criminating good from poor >tudents and Beck’s Z 
or organization score also failed to make discrimina- 
tions of differences in the groups.—C. G. Browne. 

3916. Rinsland, Henry D. (U. Oklahoma, Nor- 
man.) A form for briefing and evaluating standard- 
ized tests. J. educ. Res., 1949, 42, 371-375.—The 
latest edition of the author's form is described and 
reproduced, and the uses to which it can be put are 
indicated.—M. Murphy. 

3917. Saintviteux, J. (U. Liége, Belgium.) Con- 
tribution expérimentale a l’étude de la fatigue 
mentale et de l’économie du travail scolaire. (Ex- 
perimental contribution to the study of mental 
fatigue and economy of school work). Travail hum., 
1948, 11, 69-93.—A 17-min. underlining test, in 
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three parts, was administered to 445 boys and 344 
girls, 7 to 14 years of age, of a homogeneous rural 
population, on 10 occasions spread over 11 days 
starting with Monday; on Tues. and Sat. the test was 
given both A.M. and P.M. A progressive increase 
in the scores, due to practice, was obtained; there 
was some tendency to a plateau or a small decline 
on Thurs. and Sat. This was regarded as a possible 
indication of fatigue; however, there was no plateau 
or decrement from A.M. to P.M. In the second 
part of the study an attempt was made to arrive at 
an efficient class schedule by determining output in 
exercise tests for different school subjects, such as 
algebra and spelling,—at different times of the day. 
—J. Brogek. 


[See also abstracts 3523, 3778. | 
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3918. Dahl, H. En ny laererskole. (A new state 
teachers college.) Norsk ped. Tidskr., 1948, 32, 
237—245.—An account of present-day grade school 
teacher training arrangements in Norway, with rec- 
ommendations for improvements such as introduc- 
tion in the curriculum of disciplines like psychology, 
sociology, etc.—M. L. Reymert. 

3919. Matthew, Eunice Sophia. An evaluative 
study of the attitudes of Negro elementary school 
teachers in one-teacher schools of Tennessee toward 
certain educational principles. In Cornell U., Ab- 
stracts of theses . . . 1947. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1949, 84-89.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1947. 

3920. Nimkoff, Meyer F., & Wood, Arthur L. 
Women’s place academically. J. higher Educ., 1949, 
20, 28-36.—Since one of the purposes of women’s 
colleges is to provide vocational opportunities for 
women, it is of special interest to study the share of 
administrative and academic leadership given to 
women in those colleges. Data were obtained from 
56 women’s colleges. The percentage of women 
trustees of women’s colleges increased from 3% at 
the time the colleges under consideration first gave 
the bachelor’s degree to 28% in 1940. There was no 
change, however, during this interval, in the per- 
centage of colleges having women presidents. In 
percentage of faculty who are women there is a 
surprising uniformity since the earliest period. This 
percentage is definitely higher for assistant profess- 
ors and instructors than it is for full and associate 
professors. Further comparisons are made concern- 
ing source of support, public or private, and geo- 
graphic location of the colleges.—M. Murphy. 


PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 


3921. Bonnardel, R. (L’Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes, Paris.) Intérét relatif de divers tests de per- 
formance en vue du diagnostic de l’adaptabilité 
d’un groupe d’ouvriéres dans les travaux d’usinage 
mécanique. (Relative value of different performance 
tests for the diagnosis of learning capacity in a group 
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of women employed in a mechanical plant). Travail 
hum., 1948, 11, 191-199.—16 tests were administered 
in the course of a pre-employment examination to 
100 women, 18 to 30 years of age. Performance 
ratings by a personnel man and the foreman were 
obtained after 3 to 4 weeks of apprenticeship. The 
total psychometric scores correlated .71 and .73 with 
the ratings (correlation between two sets of ratings 
was .58). Test highly saturated in the factor of 
“concrete intelligence” (W. P. Alexander) dis- 
criminated more effectively between better and 
poorer learners than tests of ‘‘motor speed.”—J. 
Brogek. 

3922. Brophy, John Matthew. Education and 
training in the industries of upstate New York: a 
study of patterns of organization and procedures 
characterizing plant training programs. In Cornell 
U., Abstracts of theses ... 1947. Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1949, 71-75.—Abstract 
of Ph.D. thesis, 1947. 


3923. Cottle, Wm. C. (U. Kansas, Lawrence.) 
A proposed survey of entry jobs for the greater 
Kansas City area. Occupations, 1949, 27, 326-330. 
—The writer presents a proposal for a survey of 
entry jobs in the Kansas City area. Some work has 
already been done in developing the questionnaire, 
and in establishing the procedures to be used.— 
G. S. Speer. 

3924. Salley, Ruth E., & Weintraub, Ruth G. 
(Hunter Coll., New York.) Women college gradu- 
ates report on employment. J. educ. Res., 1949, 42, 
376-380.—Reports were obtained from 673 gradu- 
ates, out of college from one to 7 years. This was 
about one half of those canvassed. Approximately 
80% of those who responded were gainfully em- 
ployed, and 13% were in graduate work. Only 1% 
were unemployed. Among changes noticed when 
these findings are compared with those of earlier 
studies are: increase in employment in teaching, in 
technical work, library work, and as research as- 
sistants; decrease in office workers.—M. Murphy. 


3925. Zimmerman, Irene. (Bucknell U., Lewis- 
burg, Pa.) Foreign es—a vocational asset. 
Occupations, 1949, 27, 333-337.—From a study of 
jobs offered in New York City, it is concluded that 
knowledge of a language must usually be supple- 
mented by additional skills or professional training 
to have a market value. Most opportunities for 
women are in the clerical field; opportunities for 
men are much more diversified and in general at a 
higher level.—G. S. Speer. 


[See also abstracts 3674, 3885. ] 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


3926. Bennett, George K., & Cruikshank, Ruth 
M. A summary of clerical tests. New York: Psy- 
chological Corporation, 1949. iii, 122 p.—A com- 
panion-piece to the previously issued ‘‘A Summary of 
Manual and Mechanical Ability Tests’’ (see 16: 
2432), the present report is divided into two main 
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sections, followed by a bibliography of the pertinent 
research references in the field. The first section 
comprises the historical development of clerical oc- 
cupations and the parallel emergence and use of 
tests designed to measure clerical aptitude and pro- 
ficiency. Specific types of tests are classified, de- 
scribed, illustrated by short examples, and evaluated 
in relation to selection and appraisal of clerical 
workers in government and industry. All this is 
substantiated by summarized conclusions reached 
in the works of previous investigators in clerical 
testing. The second section examines individual 
clerical tests, presenting each test in terms of author, 
content, reliability, validity and norm groups, as 
well as the authors’ own critical evaluation of each 
test. There are brief descriptions and the locations 
of unpublished, unavailable, and little known tests. 
—J. M. Graubard. 

3927. Fredenburgh, Franz A. (Great American 
Insurance Co., New York.) Selection methods for 
part-time workers. Personnel J., 1949, 27, 426-430. 
—Since the high school students applying for part- 
time work with an insurance company had no work 
experience, the usual employment references were 
unavailable. Their high schools, therefore, were 
asked to rate the applicants for the following 6 
characteristics: attendance, scholarship, extra-cur 
ricular activities, industry and initiative, and 
honesty. These were combined into a weighted 
“reference score.”” 4 employment interviewers at 
the insurance company asked their best applicants 
of the week to return on Saturday. The Personnel 
Director then interviewed the applicants 5 at a time 
before a panel of the 4 interviewers who rated the 
applicants for the following 4 characteristics: ap- 
pearance, dress, speech, and general impression. 
Applicants were selected immediately on the basis 
of weighted reference score and the panel ratings. 
The applicants were told the results in a private 
interview.—M. B. Mitchell. 


3928. Ghiselli, Edwin E., & Brown, Clarence W. 
(U. California, Berkeley.) The effectiveness of in- 
telligence tests in the selection of workers. /. api. 
Psychol., 1948, 32, 575-580.—To examine the hy- 
pothesis that intelligence tests will give either posi- 
tive or zero predictions of occupational success, but 
will not give negative predictions, the authors re- 
viewed 185 correlations between intelligence test 
score and some index of proficiency on the job. The 
hypothesis is supported for the 8 occupational groups 
studied, except sales clerks. There is a marked 
variation in findings reported by different investiga- 
tors for each occupational group. Intelligence tests 
have been most useful in the selection of clerical 
workers and offer promise with supervisors, sales- 
men, and skilled workers. They are of little value 
for sales clerks, semiskilled and unskilled workers.— 
C. G. Browne. 


3929. Giese, William J., & Weigle, Frances. 
Evaluation of a clerical applicant testing program. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1948, 32, 581-586.—For clerical 
employees in a publishing company, the following 
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correlations were obtained: StenoGaugE score and 
supervisors’ ratings after three months service, .61; 
StenoGaugE score and turnover, .18; Clerical Test 
D-and supervisors’ ratings, .39; Clerical Test D and 
turnover, .00. Recommendations for a selection 
test program are included.—C. G. Browne. 


3930. Gill, Earle F. Management positions can 
be evaluated successfully. Personnel J., 1949, 27, 
407—413.—For 3 years, General Foods has been 
evaluating administrative, executive, and profes- 
sional positions up to the vice presidential level. 
When a position is to be evaluated, the person filling 
the position writes a job description which must be 
approved by 2 of his superiors. The Area Evaluation 
Board, including the top level official with most 
knowledge of the position, then rates the job for 3 
factors, knowledge, decisions and _ responsibilities. 
These ratings are brought up for final approval at 
the quarterly Main Position Evaluation Board which 
is made up of all the Vice Presidents, the Treasurer, 
and the Controller. To coordinate the evaluations 
in different areas, personnel administration Vice 
President and the Executive Secretary are ‘‘represent- 
atives-at-large” for all the Area Evaluation Boards. 
—M. B. Mitchell. 

3931. Hunt, William A. ( Northwestern U., Evans- 
ton, Il.) Tests to avoid a square peg in a round hole. 
Res. Rev. (ONR), 15 April 1948, 13-15.—The 
author briefly describes the purpose and nature of 
the Navy General Classification Test and efforts to 
develop abbreviated individual intelligence tests.— 
C. M. Louttit. 

3932. Smith, Max. (City Coll., New York.) 
Cautions concerning the use of the Taylor-Russell 
tables in employee selection. J. appl. Psychol., 
1948, 32, 595-600.—The Taylor-Russell tables are 
of value primarily in drawing attention to the impor- 
tance of utilizing the selection-ratio concept rather 
than in furnishing dependable specific probabilities 
of expected improvement in effectiveness of selection. 
The following cautions should be noted to avoid 
unwarranted reliance upon low validity coefficients 
or misuse of the tables: (1) the specific probabilities 
indicated in the Taylor-Russell tables are quite in- 
applicable to triangular scattergrams; (2) even 
when an approximately normal, elliptical scatter- 
gram exists, the tables often yield an inaccurate 
estimate of the prospective gain in effectiveness. 
This is because the tables assume that the applicant 
group and the present employee group are similarly 
constituted. This is equivalent to assuming that at 
present 100% of applicants are being hired and 
retained or that our current selection procedures 
have zero validity or that both conditions prevail.— 
C. G. Browne. 

3933. Straker, Dermot. (Dept. Scientific & 
Industrial Research, N. Z.) The importance of in- 
formation in personnel selection. Occup. Psychol., 
Lond., 1949, 23, 29-37.—Information is, or should 
be, the chief tool of the personnel officer. A good 
deal of research is needed on factors which cause 
information to become misleading, or which produce 
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attitudes and decisions beneficial to the employer 
and acceptable to the employee.—G. S. Speer. 

3934. Taft, Ronald. (Institute of Industrial Man- 
agement, Melbourne, Australia.) Use of the “Group 
Situation Observation” method in the selection of 
trainee executives. J. appl. Psychol., 1948, 32, 587- 
594.—A program is needed for the selection of po- 
tential executives from young and inexperienced 
persons. The usual methods of psychologically 
testing and interviewing candidates are limited by 
the difficulty of inferring social behavior traits. 
For observation purposes, candidates for shoe 
factory executive openings were observed in a one- 
day program which consisted of a personal intro- 
duction by each candidate, group Rorschach, un- 
structured and structured discussion periods, and 
personality ratings by each candidate of the others. 
The rank orders of each candidate before and after 
the observation day are presented.—C. G. Browne. 


3935. Vernon, Philip E. Occupational norms for 
the 20-minute essive Matrices Test. Occup. 
Psychol., Lond., 1949, 23, 58-59.—Norms are given 
based on 89,764 men in different occupational and 
age groups.—G. S. Speer. 


[See also abstracts 3523, 3784. ] 


LABOR—-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


3936. [Anon.] A personnel program that failed. 
Personnel J., 1949, 27, 414-416.—Good personnel 
practices such as employee questionnaires and sug- 
gestion boxes were used, but the program failed be- 
cause of poor management. The questionnaires were 
given to employees by their supervisor who watched 
what they wrote and even threw away one he did not 
like. The suggestion box was not emptied in months 
and suggestions were not acknowledged.—M. B. 
Mitchell. 

3937. Bonnardel, R. (Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes, Paris.) Recherche expérimentale sur 
l’évaluation des “essais professionnels.” (Experi- 
mental study on the evaluation of work samples). 
Travail hum., 1948, 11, 101-108.—A work sample 
was obtained from 10 workers (fitters). The samples 
were rated by 9 evaluators including fellow workers, 
a labor union representative, foremen, and engineers. 
The mean ratings, on a scale from 0 to 20 points, 
given the 10 samples by different evaluators varied 
from 9.4 to 16.3; the examiner s.d. varied from 1.5 
to 4.4. Although the differences in the absolute 
level of the ratings were marked, the average cor- 
relation between the ratings was relatively high 
(r = .76). In order to pool the ratings, each ex- 
aminer’s ratings were converted into standard 
scores. The standard scores for each work sample 
were averaged and converted back into a 20-point 
scale.—J. Broek. 

3938. Hawley, Langston T. (U. Alabama, Uni- 
versity.) Good human relations in industry. Mod. 
Mgmt, 1949, 9(2), 8-9.—‘‘All management practices 
and decisions affecting the daily life of the worker 
are, of course, based upon certain fundamental as- 
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sumptions. Some of these assumptions are of 
questionable validity and this important fact has 
tended to serve as a barrier to the effective solution 
of much industrial unrest.” Since management 
takes the initiative, it should examine basic factors 
first, as to unrest, mutual understanding, workers’ 
feeling of security, group incentives, time study, 
selection of management personnel, and the exist- 
ence of unionism. Labor has the obligation of get- 
ting better leadership at local levels, and of educat- 
ing new members into the true ideals of unionism, 
since union membership has tripled in the last 
decade.—R. W. Husband. 

3939. Jurgensen, Clifford E. (Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Gas Light Co.) A fallacy in the use of 
median scale values in employee check lists. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1949, 33, 56-58.—The median (or the 
mean) scale score frequently is used to evaluate in- 
dividuals on industrial merit rating scales developed 
with Thurstone’s equal-appearing intervals method. 
When this is done, it is possible that the ‘‘better’’ of 
a group of employees may obtain the lower scores. 
A solution to this fallacy is to replace median values 
by positive and negative values obtained by sub- 
tracting a constant from each of the item medians, 
thereby giving a merit rating score for each employee 
which is the algebraic sum of the values obtained.— 
C. G. Browne. 

3940. Lawshe, C. H., Kephart, N. C., & Mc- 
Cormick, E. J. (Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind.) The 
paired comparison technique for rating performance 
of industrial employees. J. appl. Psychol., 1949, 
33, 69-77.—The disadvantages of the method of 
paired comparisons for ratings of job performance 
have been the time required and the wearying effect 
on the raters. The Lawshe and Kephart Personnel 
Comparison System was devised to simplify the 
various procedures. When it was applied to 2 
groups of pressmen rated by supervisors and an 
instructor, there resulted a high degree of reliability 
between the ratings of 2 or more raters and between 
successive ratings. There was no evidence that the 
time required of the raters was excessive.—C. G. 
Browne. 

3941. Lindahl, Lawrence G. (Todd Co., Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y.) How to build a training program. 
Personnel. J., 1949, 27, 417-419.—An outline of how 
to build a training program is given with the following 
5 main divisions: I. Identify the training needs, II. 
Analyze the needs, III. Organize for training, IV. 
Train—put the program into action, and V. Super- 
vise—follow the program through.—M. B. Mitchell. 


3942. Melton, Arthur W. [Ed.] (Ohio State U., 
Columbus.) A tus tests. Washington: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1947. xxi, 1056 p. 
$3.50. (AAF Aviat. Psychol. Program Res. Rep. 
No. 4.)—This is a source book on “psychomotor” 
tests. It summarizes the apparatus tests used in the 
Aviation Psychology Program of the Army Air 
Forces in World War II for the selection and classi- 
fication of aircrew personnel. Following chapters 
on ‘‘History of the development and use of apparatus 
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tests in the Aviation Psychology Program,” ‘‘Prob- 
lems and technique of mass testing with apparatus," 
and ‘‘Research problems and techniques,”’ standard 
classification tests are considered in 8 chapters under 
the headings of description of the test, standard 
testing conditions, apparatus differences and cali- 
bration procedures, reliability, validity, intercorrela- 
tions, analyses of part scores and scores on extended 
tests, studies of variations from standard testing 
conditions, and summary. 9 chapters are devoted 
to experimental apparatus tests, but certain experi- 
mental test have been omitted to be included in a 
supplement which has been classified ‘‘restricted."’ 
Special research projects (4 chapters) include selec- 
tion of flexible gunners, radar operators, and 
bombardiers, and psychomotor performance under 
conditions of anoxia and drugs. There is a brief sum- 
mary evaluation. Appendices contain factor analy- 
ses, intercorrelations, and a note on the experimental 
psychomotor batteries at Psychological Research 
Unit No. 2, San Antonio Aviation Cadet Center.— 
A. J. Sprow. 

3943. Morrow, Lilian. A new approach to merit 
rating. Mod. Mgmt, 1949, 9(2), 19-22.—Merit 
rating is still in the traditional stage—qualitative 
and subjective, with improvements mainly props in 
a vain endeavor to make several subjectives into one 
objective. Even the usual 5 steps in series from bad 
to excellent are qualitative in nature. The author 
suggests asking for a quantitative estimate, such as 
“How often . . . has he done his work at a lower 
standard of quality?” or “How often has this em- 
ployee started a task without waiting for specific 
instructions?”’ In addition to compelling quantita- 
tive answers, the supervisor must train himself 
against generalizing on one or a few instances.— 


R. W. Husband. 
3944. Nelson, Lenore P. Employee handbook 


printing practices. Minneapolis, Minn.: Professional 
Colleges Bookstore, Univ. Minnesota, 1949. 27 p. 
(Mineo). $1.00. (U. Minn. Industr. Rel. Center, 


Tech. Rep. Ser. No. 3.)—The handbook for em- 
ployees is commonly used as a method of informing 
new employees concerning company policies and 
employee-management relations. The present study 
analyses 36 employee handbooks especially from the 
point of view of their typography. For such factors 
as type face and size, line length, leading, space 
arrangement of type page, color, and printing sur- 
face, the author compares her samples with factors 
reported in the literature as being more desirable. 
The comparisons are largely in relation to the 
findings of Paterson and Tinker (see 15: 1004).— 
C. M. Louttit. 

3945. Sinaiko, H. Wallace. 
Co., Newark, N. J.) The Rosenzw Picture- 
Frustration Study in the selection of ent 
store section managers. J. appl. Psychol., 1949, 33, 
36-42.—The Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study 
was administered to 53 department store section 
managers. Correlations between the Rosenzweig 
and a job performance criterion are given. On the 
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basis of ratings by floor superintendents, a simple 
technique of combining P-F scores into an index 
would admit 10 out of 15 top-rated section managers 
and would reject 11 out of 15 bottom-rated, if a 
cutting score of plus 2 were used.—C. G. Browne. 
3946. Wilson, Donald C., & Sichelsteil, Gerald 
T. ( York Corp., York, Pa.) Joint union-manage- 
ment job evaluation. Personnel J., 1949, 27, 420— 
425.—Job evaluation was begun at York Corpora- 
tion after a vote of approval by union members. 
The job evaluation committee has 2 union and 2 
management members. The chairman is the Chief 
Job Anzlyst who writes each job description and sub- 
mits it to the supervisor, union delegate and em- 
ployee involved for revision before submitting it to 
the joint committee for evaluation. Committee 
members, both union and management, must not 
only have patience, but must be known for their 
honesty and sincerity so that employees will trust 
them to settle wage complaints.—M. B. Mitchell. 
3947. Worthy, James C. Democratic principles 
in business management. Advanced Mgmt, 1949, 
14, 16-21.—The fundamental principles on which 
free enterprise rests are violated when mechanistic 
forms of organization stifle initiative, and when 
appeals to human effort are couched in terms of 
economic incentives only. Undue control exercised 
by an organizational hierarchy inhibits adaptiveness 
and problem-solving ability, at the same time that 
it undermines workers’ confidence in management. 
In such a framework free enterprise cannot thrive. 
Effective democratic business structures provide 
employees with a sense of belonging, of personal 
participation, and of dignity; they recognize the 
right of every member in that structure to a voice 
in his affairs, to respect and recognition, to fair 
dealings with his fellowmen, and to the opportunity 
to make use of his highest capacities —H. Moore. 


[See also abstracts 3512, 3780. } 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER 
APPLICATIONS 


INDUSTRY 


3948. Barnes, Ralph M. (U. Iowa, Iowa City.) 
Motion and time study. (3rd ed.) New York: 
Wiley, 1949. xii, 559 p. $5.00.—A revised third 
edition (see 17: 273) of the author's earlier work, first 
published in 1937. The current volume emphasizes 
the current trend of recognizing the inseparable 
connection between motion study and time study, 
and introduces new material on the following: 
process analysis, gang process, activity, and man and 
machine charts, rating operator performance, the 
effect of practice, and training programs. The 
technique of micro-motion study—‘‘the study of the 
elements of an operation by means of a motion- 
picture camera and a timing device which accurately 
indicates time intervals on the motion-picture film” 
—is described in detail. Findings derived from in- 
vestigations bearing on manual work by engineers, 
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physiologists, and psychologists are included. 172- 
item bibliography.—P. S. de Q. Cabot. 

3949. Belbey, José. Suicidio y accidente del 
trabajo. (Suicide and occupational accidents.) 
Arch. Med. legal, B. Aires., 1948, 18, 328-337.— 
Two cases of suicides occurring following industrial 
accidents are described. Severe personality changes 
sometimes occur following injuries which are di- 
rectly attributable to the accident. In the two 
cases gross personality changes occured. Affection- 
ate, peaceful, friendly individuals changed into 
aggressive, depressed, fixed, negativistic people, 
with a strong orientation towards death. In one 
case where the suicide followed 2 years after the 
industrial injury, a judge ruled that the suicide was 
a sequel to the accident, and he ordered indemnity 
to the family by the employer. This ruling was 
sustained by a higher court.—R. J. Corsini. 


3950. Biéhrs, Herman, Bramesfeld, Erwin, & 
Euler, Hans. Einfiihrung in das Arbeits- und 
Zeitstudium. (Introduction to time and motion 
study.) Munich: Carl Hanser, 1948. 108 p. 6.80 
German M.—The reader is first provided with a 
general history of industrial psychology, followed 
by its German history to date. Later chapters deal 
with the significance of time and motion study, its 
place in industry, its methods, and desirable per- 
sonality traits for a practitioner. The topic is dis- 
cussed with reference to motivation, fatigue, condi- 
tions of work, and job evaluation. The purpose of 
time and motion study is seen as simplification, 
elimination, combination, or division of tasks. A 
closing 7-page section is devoted to detailed, sub- 
divided lists of relevant publications. There are 6 
portraits of individuals prominent in American and 
German industrial psychology, and 24 charts, tables, 
and drawings.—R. Tyson. 

3951. Chesler, David J. (Western Reserve U., 
Cleveland, O.) Reliability of abbreviated job evalu- 
ation scales. J. appl. Psychol., 1948, 32, 622-628.— 
Raters in 4 industrial organizations evaluated a 
standard set of job descriptions and specifications 
for 35 representative salaried jobs on a standard 
manual of the point rating type containing 12 factors. 
The Wherry-Doolittle selection method was applied 
to the standard manual factor ratings submitted by 
analysts in 3 companies. Differences in the 3 
companies with respect to the order in which the 
factors were identified were apparently due to 
differences among the raters, since the jobs rated and 
the job evaluations manual used were constant for 
all raters. Applications of the 3 abbreviated scales 
resulted in all of the jobs remaining in the same or 
the adjacent labor grade when compared with the 
original classification.—C. G. Browne. 

3952. Cook, P. H. The work of psychologists in 
Australian industry. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1949, 
23, 38-46.—Although relatively few psychological 
investigations in industry have been undertaken in 
Australia they have covered a wide range of topics. 
Specialists from other fields have usually been in- 
cluded in the research team.—G. S. Speer. 
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3953. Euler, Hans. Die betriebswirtschaftlichen 
Grundlagen und die Grundbegriffe des Arbeits- 
und Zeitstudiums. (Fundamentals of industrial 
time and motion study.) Munich: Carl Hanser, 
1948. 95 p. 6.80 German M.—Organized in com- 
pact outline form with multiple subheadings, the 
volume aims at ‘increased production and equitable 
wages achieved by means of proper time allotment 
and job evaluation, work simplification, efficiency, 
and maximal use of materials."” These topics are 
presented in detail as a guide to practice or intensive 
academic coverage of the field. Definitions, formu- 
lae, and specific procedures accompany the con- 
centrated text.—R. Tyson. 


3954. Hearnshaw, L. S. (U. Liverpodl, Eng.) 
What is industrial psychology? Occup. Psychol., 
Lond., 1949, 23, 1-8.—The problems of industrial 
psychology fall into 2 main groups, the study of 
people who work and the study of these people at 
work. The first group of problems has been seri- 
ously neglected. It is felt that the aims of industrial 
psychology can be defined as the maximization of 
achievement and the minimization of stress. In 
any given circumstance there is probably a best 
balance between these 2, and the industrial psy- 
chologist must endeavor to find it.—G. S. Speer. 

3955. King, Barry G., & Swearingen, John J. 
(Med. Service, Off. Aviat. Safety, CAA, Washington, 
D. C.) Some biological factors in the design of 
civil aircraft. J. Aviat. Med., 1948, 19, 414-419; 
441.—The authors show briefly how anthropometric 
data on sitting height, thigh-leg comfort angle, and 
arm reach can be applied to the design of efficient 
cockpits in aircraft.—A. Chapanis. 

3956. Marriott, R. Size of working group and 
output. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1949, 23, 47-57.— 
A study of a total of 330 various sized management- 
organized working groups in 2 motor-car factories 
found low but significant correlations, demonstrating 
an inverse relationship between output and group 
size. Further studies to determine optimum size 
are suggested.—G. S. Speer. 

3957. Roscoe, Stanley N. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
The effect of eliminating binocular and peripheral 
monocular visual cues upon airplane pilot perform- 
ance in landing. J. appl. Psychol., 1948, 32, 649- 
661.—6 instruments pilots were tested for accuracy 
of landing under conditions in which the outside 
visual field was presented on a small, flat surface 
without direct, outside visibility. Safe approaches 
and landings were made by all pilots in all condi- 
tions, but the average error for landings varied under 
the 3 conditions (periscope, vision reducing goggles, 
unrestricted outside visibility).—C. G. Browne. 

3958. [Spragg, S. D. S., & Rock, Milton L.] 
(U. Rochester, N. Y.) Dial rea ormance as 
related to illumination variables. Spectral dis- 
tribution. Dayton, O.: Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base, 1948. U.S. Materiel Command. (U. S. Air 
Force Memorandum Rep. Ser. No. MCREXD- 
694-21A.) 26 p.—20 subjects read 5 groups of 12 
dials in each of 4 different illumination colors at 
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brightness levels of .01 and .1 foot-lamberts. The 
colors are described as yellow-green, yellow-orange, 
yellow-red, and deep red. The dials were 2.8 inches 
in diameter, graduated from 0 to 100, and viewed at 
a distance of 28 inches. Speed and error scores 
were recorded. At the lower brightness level dial 
reading performance was poorer under deep red 
light; at the higher brightness level accuracy scores 
favored the orange-red illumination. The effects of 
color on this performance were much less than the 
effects of brightness.— L. C. Mead. 

3959. Swift, William Porter. Accidents to farm 
people in New York State, 1946-47. In Cornell U., 
Abstracts of theses ...1947. Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1949, 306-309.—Abstract 
of Ph.D. thesis, 1947. 


[See also abstracts 3495, 3581. ] 
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3960. Dougan, Catherine P., Schiff, Ethel, & 
Welch, Livingston. (Hunter Coll., New York.) 
Originality ratings of department store display de- 
partment personnel. J. appl. Psychol., 1949, 33, 
31-35.—To measure creative thinking, employees 
of a department store display department were ad- 
ministered the Welch Reorganization Test and were 
rated on creativeness by the department managers. 
The correlation between the rating and the test 
score was .60. Mean scores for this and previously 
studied groups were: professional artists, 60.5; 
college art majors, 56.4; department store display 
personnel, 43.1; unselected students, 37.6.—C. G. 
Browne. 

3961. Fitzpatrick, Dick. Measuring government 
publicity: volume of press releases. Journalism 
Quart., 1949, 26, 45—50.—Government press releases 
have not increased in volume to anywhere near the 
extent of the number of employees or total annual 
appropriation, is the conclusion reached after a 
study of type, number and length of press releases 
issued by Federal Administrative Agencies in 
Washington in one week in 1947 compared with re- 
leases issued in comparable periods in 1937 and 
1945. A method is indicated to compare volume of 
press releases with other indices of governmental 
activity.—V. Goertsel. 

3962. Katona, George. Financial surveys among 
consumers. Hum. Relat., 1949, 2, 3-11.—This is a 
report of a series of studies to determine (1) what is 
the precise distribution of the increase in assets and 
purchasing power in the hands of consumers, and 
(2) what factors determine the economic decisions 
of consumers. In order to get away from the tradi- 
tional evaluation of economic behavior in terms of 
aggregate measures, the “incomes of consumers, 
their expenditures for durable goods, and the sav- 
ings, the latter including . . . dissaving’’ were in- 
vestigated. As in 1936 approximately one-third of 
consumer income was concentrated in the top 10% 
of the families but, in contrast to dissaving by the 
bottom 60% in 1936, only the bottom 20% were 
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dissavers in 1946. By 1947 dissaving had increased 
to 27% of the sample. Finally, while the average 
savings rate (6%) was the same as prewar, it was 
achieved in 1946 by averaging high spending and 
high saving behaviors while in 1936 it was the result 
of “holding on to one’s money tightly.”—R. A. 
Littman, 

3963. Mitnitsky, Alexandre. La psychologie de la 
publicité; ses aspects historiques et ses effets 
juridiques. (The psychology of publicity, its 
historical aspects and legal effects.) Lausanne: 
Roth & Roth, 1948. 194 p.—The history of public- 
ity is traced in other civilizations and in Western 
culture from Greece to the present. Its psychology 
is considered in terms of presentation, perception, 
and reaction. Its legal aspects are discussed as to 
general implications, effects in private law, and 
effects in publiclaw. 89 references.—R. B. Ammons. 

3964. Perloff, Evelyn. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) 
Prediction of male readership of magazine articles. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1948, 32, 663-674.—190 articles 
in the Saturday Evening Post throughout 1946 were 
analyzed in an attempt to predict the number of 
men who would start to read the articles. The cri- 
terion (starting readership %) was the number of 
men who saw the article and started to read it. The 
order of the relative importance of the 5 variables 
included was subject matter, number of illustrations, 
sex of persons in illustrations, color of illustrations, 
proportion of text devoted to opening pages. The 
percentage error for prediction is satisfactory for 
most practical purposes.—C. G. Browne. 

3965. Tead, Ordway. Character education for 
business. Advanced Mgmt, 1949, 14, 31-37.—The 
greatest need in business today is for more good 
managers; the qualities of good managers are char- 
acter assets and values: resourcefulness, persistence, 
thoroughness, ability to work with others, cheerful- 
ness, promptness, and willingness to think straight 
in solving problems. The neglected educational 
task is that of producing men to whom these qualities 
are habits. The heart of the character educational 
problem lies in the system that will ‘“‘arouse people’s 
interests, sustain their productive drives, increase 
their understanding of the inwardness of discrete 
oroblems, and give them a sound sense of what is 
valuably productive.”” These cannot be achieved by 
direct attempts at character education, but they 
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can be acquired as mature students gain a knowledge 
of the implications of our democracy, our scientific 
methods, our economic activities, and our arts; 
through these channels the educational process can 
provide satisfactions, assurance of worth, ideals 
and moral purpeses.—H. Moore. 

3966. Whyte, William Foote. (U. Chicago, Jil.) 
Human relations in the restaurant industry. New 
York: McGraw- Hill, 1948. x, 378 p. $5.00.—A 
report of a scientifically conducted, research field 
study of human relations in the restaurant indus- 
try. Data were gathered from interviews with 
workers, supervisors, and executives in restaurants 
in Chicago and elsewhere. The role of status and 
prestige factors, the restaurant as a social system, 
and the results of an analysis of weak supervision 
are discussed in relation to productivity and sound 
human relations and to a better understanding of 
the characteristics of good supervision.—P. S. de Q. 
Cabot. 

3967. Wilson, J. Watson. Criteria for organiza- 
tional unity. Advanced Mgmt, 1949, 14, 22-25.— 
Organizational problems are fundamentally psychol- 
ogical rather than technical; the effectiveness with 
which they are solved can be determined by the 
answers to such questions as: What are the members 
doing to and for each other, are there group purposes 
willingly served, is there effective communication, 
and are the members competent to make sound 
judgment and initiate effective action. Illustrations 
are given of adequate and inadequate ways in which 
these problems are answered, and their effects.—H. 
Moore. 


[See also abstracts 3714, 3907, 3927. | 
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3968. Convelski, Stephanie B. Can counseling 
help? Amer. J. Nurs., 1949, 49(2), 73-75.— 
Counseling and placement, although established in 
26 states to date, should be carried on in the local 
community where nurses work. Through guidance, 
the nurse is helped in gaining an insight into her 
problems and resolve them not only in her profes- 
sional education but in her social competence in 
regards to the community and society as a whole.— 
F. Gehlmann. 


[See also abstracts 3733, 3777. | 
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Edited by 
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WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
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FRUSTRATION. The Study of Behavior without a Goal 


By Norman R. F. Mater, University of Michigan. McGraw-Hill Publications in Psychology. 

264 pages, $3.50 
This important book is a report of an experimental program of research on frustration conducted in 
the author’s laboratory during the past ten years. The volume presents the evidence which leads to 
a new interpretation of behavior expressed when an individual is in a state of frustration. The author 
departs from the usual approach to normal behavior, which seeks to discover how the behavior solves 
a problem for the individual. Instead, the approach in this book is to indicate that searching for the 
solution of a problem in the symptom is misleading; rather, according to Professor Maier, symptoms 
are determined by the principle of availability and are not determined by the end they serve. 
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logical and sociological sources. Throughout, new emphasis has been placed upon the development 


and consequences of deviant attributes of personality. 


ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT 


By EvizaBets B. Hurwock, formerly of Columbia University, 
Psychology. 566 pages, $4.50 
A basic text for the introductory course in Adolescent Psychology. In discussing various phases of 
adolescent development, the author emphasizes changes in attitudes and behavior that occur as the 
individual emerges from childhood to adolescence. Covers problems of adolescence in modern times; 
physical maturity and its effects on behavior and attitudes; emotional storm and stress; social, 
recreational, and personal interests; attitudes toward religion and morals; personality changes in 


adolescence; and the meaning of maturity. 
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McGraw-Hill Publications in Psychology. 485 pages, 


McGraw-Hill Publications in 


By Ross STaGNER, Dartmouth College. 
$5.00 
Entirely rewritten, this well-known text has been brought up to date to cover recent advances in 
the field. The theoretical aspect of the new edition has been changed from a point of view primarily 
behavioristic in character to one stressing perception, frame of reference, and the inner organization 
of experience. An important feature is the inclusion of a chapter on the Self in personality organiza- 


tion. 
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